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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


KEEP  YOUR  EYE  ON  THE  BALL! 


HERE*S  THE 


I  CIRCULATION  in  CHICAGO! 

Here  are  the  circulation  gains  and  losses  of  Chicago  newspapers  from  1944  (the 
year  John  S.  Knight  assumed  control  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News)  up  until  today 
The  figures  used  are  the  six  months*  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Publishers 
Statements  ending  each  year  on  March  31st. 

The  Chicago  Sun  and  the  Chicago  Times  were  separate  papers  at  the  begiiming 
of  this  period.  The  merger  was  consummated  in  1948.  For  comparative  purposes 
the  combined  Sun  and  Times  figures  ore  \ised  here. 
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. . .  and  the  Comets  you've  bought 

would  stretch  the  same  distance! 


Set  in  Linotifpc  Corona  and  Spartan  f'antitiea 


IMPROVED 

PRODUCTION! 


mum  COMET  PERFORMANCE! 


If  all  the  Comets  publishers  and  printers  have  bought  were  lined  up  in 
a  row,  they’d  stretch  for  a  full  mile— and  then  some!  The  Comet  has 
become  the  world’s  largest  selling  composing  machine  as  the  result  of 
its  proved  production  and  proved  performance  during  the  past  year 
and  a  half.  This  acceptance  fully  demonstrates  the  conviction  among 
publishers  that  the  Comet  is  the  machine  they  wanted  for  sustained 
speeds  up  to  12  lines  a  minute  to  meet  all  local  requirements,  operat¬ 
ing  simplicity,  and  maintenance  economy!  Write  for  full  details  on 
the  Comet.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


.  .  .  the  world's  third  longest -the  tremendous  Bay  Bridge 
linking  the  busy  Baltimore  market  and  the  rich  Eastern  Shore 


The  new,  $45,000,000  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  is  just 
about  finished.  It  is  scheduled  to  open  next  month. 

The  bridging  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  linking  up 
the  Baltimore  area  with  the  vast  and  rich  Del- Mar- Va 
peninsula  marks  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream  of  many 
years.  Soon  it’ll  take  only  a  matter  of  minutes  to 
make  the  crossing.  Many,  many  miles  and  hours  will 
be  saved  in  using  the  8-mile  long  span. 

The  opening  of  the  big  bridge  will  begin  a  new  era 
in  the  progress  of  Baltimore  and  the  state.  Immedi¬ 


ately  Baltimore  will  become  the  great  metropolitan 
center  within  easy  reach  of  those  on  the  other  side — 
those  who  have  been  so  close,  yet  so  far  from  the 
nation’s  sixth  city  up  to  now. 

Business  will  boom.  A  greater  and  richer  market 
than  ever  will  result.  And  the  bridge  makes  all  this 
possible. 

Reach  all  of  this  important  market  completely  and 
effectively  by  using  the  Sunpapers — morning,  evening 
and  Sunday 
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Thanks  for  Hospitality  straighten  out 

To  THE  Editor:  1  have  just  been  be  appreciated, 
around  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  and 
1  want  to  say  “thank  you”  to  more 
friends  than  I  thought  it  possible 
to  make  in  12  months.  Newspa¬ 
permen  don’t  say  much  perhaps 
outside  press  clubs,  but  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Canadian  newspaper¬ 
man’s  hospitality  toward  a  visiting 
British  journalist  needs  to  be 
noised  abroad. 


HERALD-AMERICAN 

Syracuse  1.  N.  Y. 

Member:  N.A.E.A.;  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
Herald-Journal.  American;  Publisher.  E.  A.  O  liara- 
Adv.  Dir..  C.  S.  Hurley. 

REPRESENTATIVE: 

Moloney.  Regan  &  Sehmitt,  Incorporated. 

SUNDAY  COMIC  SECTION 
COMMIS^JION  AND  CASH  SECMON 
IS'o  to  agencies;  2“'o  I5tb  following  month. 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  April  I.  1951.  (Card  No.  26.A.) 
GENERAL  .  ^  ^  .  o..j. 

Rates  below  apply  when  sold  independently  of  Puea- 


Story  in  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
Morning  Advocate:  “Classified 
Eric  T.  Knott  Ads  get  quick  results.  The  officers 
found  the  baby  in  a  front  bed¬ 
room.” 


Montreal,  P.  Q. 


To  THE  Editor:  First  you  had  Cutline  in  the  San  Diego 
me  confused  and  perplexed.  Now  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune:  “Buster. 
I’m  chagrined  at  what  you  have  who  is  part  dog  and  part  Cocker 
done.  Spaniel,”  etc. 

Your  1952  Yearbook  caused  the  ■ 

confusion  and  perplexity.  It  listed  Story  in  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
my  friend,  Lily  May  Caldwell  of  Times-Dispatch:  “The  doctors  re- 
the  rival  Birmingham  News,  as  ported  some  60  cases,  and  said 
both  motion  picture  editor  and  the  cats  apparently  carried  some- 
theatrical  editor  of  our  paper,  the  thing,  perhaps  a  virus,  on  their 
Post-Herald,  as  well  as  her  own.  clams.” 

This  could  have  been  an  over-  ■ 

sight,  I  thought,  so  I  let  it  go  Political  news  in  the  Buffalo 
without  a  word.  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express:  “He 

But  after  an  item  in  your  per-  now  finds  himself  in  the  unique 
sonal  column  I  am  chagrined  and  position  of  being  clasped  to  old- 
am  ready  to  yell  at  somebody.  You  line  COP  bosoms.” 
stated  that  T.  C.  Kemp,  drama  ■ 

critic  of  the  Birmingham  Post-  Wirephoto  note  on  AP  wire 
Herald,  had  sailed  for  Europe.  in  Illinois:  “NY  man  with  1,045- 
Mr.  Kemp  would  be  a  good  man  pound  fish  he  caught  on  hiwk  and 
but  he’s  lie.” 


•  COLOR  RATES  (Four  Colors) 
I  gage  (280  lines  by  7  eolumns) 

2  3  page  (186  lines  by  7  columns) 

I  2  page  (140  lines  by  7  columns) 

I  3  page  (  93  lines  by  7  columns) 


NOW 

AVAILABLE 

IN  THE 


STRIPS 

Black  and  White  or  Four  Color: 

7  columns  by  21  lines  • 

7  columns  by  14  lines  .  • 

DISCOUNTS 

6  to  13  times  .  3‘’o  39  t"  51  tim  s 

14  to  26  times  4“o  52  or  r.:ore  times 

26  to  38  times .  5'’., 

CLOSING  TIME 
^4  weeks  before  publication. 

MECHANICAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Advertiser  to  furnish  mats  or  plates  and  pr 
Printed  by  Greater  Buffalo  Press.  Buffalo.  N 
Page  size  l3'/j'  wide  by  280  lines  deep.  7  col 
page.  1.906  lines  to  page. 

CIRCULATION 

Net  Paid— ABC  3-31-51. 

Total  222.892. 


to  have  on  our  paper, 
drama  critic  for  the  Birmingham 
(Eng.)  Post,  and  I’m  drama  critic 
for  the  Post-Herald.  I’m  also 
theatrical  and  motion  picture  edi¬ 
tor.  .Anything  you  can  do  to 


Quote  in  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal:  “‘There’s  no  job 
•harder  than  a  sousewife’s,’  she 
said.” 


Color  Comic  Section 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By 

□  □  □  □□□□□□a 


where  higher  reader  traffic 
iMwtr  assures  MAXIMUM 
Jm  EFFECTIVENESS 


‘All  these  trips  we’re  sponsoring  to  other  cities  .  .  .  w'ho's  going  to  be 
left  in  town  to  read  our  papers?” 


V’ol.  1S.5,  No.  -4.  June  7.  1!)53.  Editor  &  Publisher,  Tlie  Fourth  Estate  u 
publish^  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  January,  by  The  Editor  * 
Publisher  Co..  Ine..  1475  Broadwray.  Times  Tower.  Times  Square.  New  York  «• 
N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York. 
Annual  subscription  $5.00  in  U.  S.  A.;  $5.50  in  Canada;  $6  in  other  countrw* 
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During  the  1951-52  school  year  The  Atlanta  Journal  initiateti 
a  program  as  an  aid  in  teaching  current  events  in  Georgia's  high 
schools  titled  “Our  World  Today.”  Various  articles,  questions 
and  answers  by  University  of  Georgia  professors  appeared  each 
week  in  The  Journal.  As  a  supplementary  aid  to  the  classroom 
teacher,  advance  copies,  enough  for  each  child,  were  mailed  each 
week  to  some  216  schools  all  over  Georgia  and  the  Southeast. 


The  Atlanta  Journal  also  sponsored  a  Sunday  television  program 
based  on  "Our  World  TtxJay"  on  which  different  high  school 
panels  discussed  current  topics  in  the  news.  During  this,  its  first 
year,  the  program  won  a  George  Foster  Peabody  .Award  for  "Meri¬ 
torious  Regional  Public  Service.” 

The  program  is  available  to  all  school  systems,  study  groups  and 
civic  organizations  free  of  charge  upon  request. 
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Now 
it  pays  to  go 
Blatchf  ord ! 


more 


Why  Kilgore  Most  groups  and  businessmen 

To  THE  Editor:  Thank  you  for  have  learned  that  it  no  longer  is 
your  recognition  of  our  declara-  enough  to  do  a  good  job  and  let 
tion  to  support  U.  S.  Sen.  Harley  **  8°  Ih^t.  The  story  of  ac- 
M.  Kilgore,  Democrat,  despite  his  complishment  has  to  be  carried 
pending  million  dollar  libel  suit  public  in  a  planned  pro- 

against  us,  but  we  would  have  ap-  based  on  definite  objectives, 

preciated  it  more  if  you  had  given  Matthew  A.  R.  Bassity 

the  reason,  to  wit:  that  despite  Street, 

our  differences  with  him  we  still  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
believe  he  more  closely  represents 
our  editorial  thinking  than  does  Smoke  Rings 
his  opponent.  Chapman  Rever-  To  the  Editor:  1  was  inter- 

comb.  ested  in  your  story  (Page  13,  May 

Frank  Knight  31)  on  the  cigar  industry's  news- 
Managing  Editor,  paper  campaign,  and  particularly 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette.  'ts  conclusion  that  there  is  no 

NPPA'.!  PR  Prr.V.1*»m  any  general  feminine  oppo- 

s  Ptt  nroJDlem  cigar-smoking. 

To  the  Editor:  J.m  Collmgs  ^  ^  cigar-smoker,  1 

open  letter  to  Mai  Dodson  (May  asked  women:  “Do  you  mind 

17)  posed  a  familiar  public  rela-  j  s^ioke  a  cigar?”  Invariable 
tions  problem.  It  was  doubly  in-  ansyyer  “No  ” 
teresting  to  me  because  in  the  ^ext  question:  “I  don’t  like  to 

same  issue  a  report  by  Edward  L.  ^eep  turning  away  as  1  talk  with 
Bernays  on  the  nation  s  press  you  jjoes  the  direct  smoke  bother 
pointed  up  a  similar  situation  you?”  invariable  anwser,  “No.” 
among  some  of  this  country  s  qj  course  1  don’t  give  ’em  a  jet 
leading  newspapers.  I  refer  to  ju  staccato  sequence.  They 

insufficient  public  recognition  for  jjjg  weaker  sex 
a  job  well  done.  Qug  man’s  conclusion  corrobo- 

Apparently  there  is  a  need  for  mtes  the  industry’s  finding  that 
a  more  positive  public  relations  women’s  “opposition”  was  largely 
program  geared  toward  public  smoke  rings,  masculine  variety, 
recognition — both  on  the  part  of  £,^.  Collins 

the  National  Press  Photographers  ^^j^y  Editor, 

Association  and  some  top  news-  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal. 


With  costs  shooting  upward,  you  don’t  want  to  overlook 
any  item  on  which  you  might  save  money. 

Take  your  metal  stock,  for  example.  If  its  operation 
is  costing  you  too  much,  now’s  the  time  to  switch  to 
Blatchford  Metal. 

With  Blatchford  you  get  a  clean,  solid  cast.  That’s 
because  Blatchford  Type  Metal  melts  smoothly,  flows 
freely,  molds  sharply. 

With  Blatchford  you  get  type,  slugs,  and  plates  that 
are  true  to  the  mold.  Blatchford  has  the  fluidity  to  “get” 
all  detail  in  the  mat  or  matrix. 

With  Blatchford  you  get  long,  steady  press  runs. 
Blatchford  Metal  has  the  strength  and  toughness  to 
stand  up  under  rugged  treatment. 

What  does  this  add  up  to . . .  and  mean  to  you? 

It  adds  up  to  fewer  imperfect  casts,  fewer  machine 
and  press  stoppages.  It  means  your  staff  and  costly 
equipment  can  operate  to  capacity. 

It  means,  with  Blatchford  on  the  job,  you  get  maxi¬ 
mum  production  at  lowest  cost.  Buy  Blatchford  and 
get  top  metal  performance. 

^  Free  chart  for  re-melt  rooms  tells,  step  by  step, 
how  to  keep  metal  “healthy”  and  cut  dross  loss  with 
Blatchford  Type  Metal  Flux.  Just  write.  Box  EPS,  the 
office  nearest  you  for  “Re-melt  Chart.” 


cards? 

Has  NPPA  achieved  the  posi¬ 
tion  where  a  press  photographer 
cannot  afford  not  to  be  a  member? 

Are  there  minimum  perform¬ 
ance  and  experience  requirements 
which  automatically  guarantee  to 
publishers  and  public  alike  that 
anyone  holding  the  NPPA  card  is 
a  competent  press  photographer? 

Does  NPPA  have  a  set  of  work¬ 
ing  rules — a  code  of  ethics  which 
serve  as  a  guide  for  members  and 
to  elevate  the  organization  from 
a  social  group  to  an  association 
of  professionals? 

Is  there  an  active  program  for 
the  exchange  of  information  and 
experience?  (This  is  the  principal 
justification  for  any  employer  who  Howell)  is  sentenced  to  a  year 
underwrites  an  employe’s  mem-  in  jail,  suspended  upon  payment 
bership  in"  a  professional  organ-  of  a  $500  fine,  for  beating  Shide 
ization.)  Levine,  editor  of  a  BridgeU* 

These  questions  are  just  a  few  weekly,  with  a  rubber  hose  and 
of  the  indices  of  a  successful  PR  riding  crop.  The  incident  oc- 
job  whether  the  association  be  curred  during  a  “warm”  political 
composed  of  press  photographers,  campaign, 
reporters  or  engineers. 
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10  YEARS  AGO — After  being  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
five  months,  22  U.  S.  correspond¬ 
ents  return  to  New  York  as  re¬ 
patriates  from  Germany.  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  Rumania. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL,  LEAD  COMP ANY-^ Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Chica^,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Philadelphta,  Pittsburgh,  St,  Louis;  New  yorlc:  E.  W, 
Blatchford  Co.;  New  England:  National  Lead  Co. 
.  of  Mass.,  Boston;  Pacific  Coast:  Morris  P,  Kirk  dc 

^  Son.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Emeryville  (Calif.),  Port- 

land,  Seattle;  Canada:  Canada  Metal  Co.,  Ltd., 
/  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver, 

Blatchford 

is  the  NATIONAL  name 
dependable  metal . . . 

.Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


what  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


\\\i/ 


MOM  SAYS  I  CAM*T 
COME  HOME  TILL 
I  STOP  glowing!* 


From  all  over  the  state  they 
thronged  by  the  thousands  to  gape, 
gasp  and  shudder  at  the  strange 
machines  and  engrossing  exhibits  of 
the  big  Atomic  Energy  Show. 

Kids  crackled  with  250,000  volt 
charges  of  static  electricity  during 
hair-raising  introductions  to  the  Van 
de  GraafF  generator,  a  spectacular 
“atom  smasher”  used  in-  nucle¬ 
ar  investigations.  Visitors  charily 
pocketed  “hot”  dimes  rendered 
briefly  (but  harmlessly)  radioactive 
enough  to  set  Geiger  counters  chat¬ 
tering.  There  was  a  model  Oak  Ridge 


uranium  pile  and  a  gigantic  “Sky¬ 
hook”  stratosphere  balloon  for  cos¬ 
mic  ray  experiments  and  a  Wilson 
Cloud  Chamber  streaked  with  the 
tell-tale  tracks  of  atoms  scurrying 
about  their  mysterious  business. 

Upper  Midwesterners  viewed  the 
fascinating  exhibits  with  thoughtful 
interest,  paused  to  weigh  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  radio-isotope  research  in 
medicine  and  agriculture  against  the 
stark  horror  of  a  Nagasaki  street  sign 
still  emitting  gamma  rays  seven 
years  after  the  second  atomic  bomb¬ 
ing  of  Japan.  For  some  the  Big  Show 
confirmed  anxieties  or  strengthened 
hope;  for  all  who  attended,  it  brought 
a  new  and  better  understanding  of  a 
complex  age  .  .  .  and  a  lively  appre¬ 
ciation  for  two  newspapers  that 
made  better  understanding  possible. 

The  “Atomic  Energy  Show”  of 
■the  American  Museum  of  Atomic 
Energy,  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  was 
presented  in  Minneapolis  and  three 
other  Upper  Midwest  cities  under 
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joint  sponsorship  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune. 


Such  experiments  in  “Bringing 
news  to  life”  with  dramatic,  memo¬ 
rable  exhibits,  promotions  and  spe¬ 
cial  events  are  as  much  a  part  of  a 
good  newspaper’s  job  of  informing 
the  citizenry  as  good  reporting,  good 
editing  or  complete  news-gathering 
services  .  .  ,  and  another  reason  why 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
are  warmly  regarded  as  trvisted 
leaders,  counsellors  and  friends  by 
the  largest  audience  of  newspaper 
readers  in  the  Upper  Midwest. 


Minneapolis 
Star  «^Tribune 


MORNING  a  SUNDAY 


620,000  SUNDAY-490,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWLES,  Prmidant 


Ijark 

TIMES  SQUARE  NEW  YORK  36  N  Y 
LAckawanna  4-1000 


Mr.  Publisher: 


Did  you  read  the  story  a  few  weeks  ago  about 
the  post  office  clerk  who  was  curious  about 
a  locked  door? 

One  day  it  was  open  and  he  walked  in  • . . 

And  fell  three  stories  down  an  air  shaft ! 

Thank  your  lucky  stars  there  are  no  locked 
doors  so  far  as  New  York  newspapers  are 
concerned. 

Research  has  confirmed  again  and  again  and 
again  the  one  truth  most  meaningful  to 
media  promoters... 

More  advertising  executives,  both  at  agencies 
and  accounts,  see  and  remember  media  advertising 
in  The  New  York  Times,  more  than  in  any  other 
newspaper. 


‘•ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT  S  FIT  TO  PRINT’' 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Two  Political  Conventions 
To  Get  Record  Coverage 


News  Services  Plan  Elaborate 


Big  Story 


Staffs  To  Handle 

The  Republican  and  Democrat¬ 
ic  national  conventions  in  Chicago 
—beginning  July  7  and  July  21, 
respectively — will  have  the  most 
complete  coverage  in  political  his¬ 
tory,  news  service  officials  predict. 

Penetrating  political  analysis, 
straight  news  reporting,  side 
stories  of  the  color  and  drama  of 
the  meetings,  and  full  picture 
treatment  are  planned. 

AP’s  100 

The  Associated  Press  plans  to 
assemble  a  staff  of  more  than  100 
reporters,  photographers  and  tech¬ 
nicians  for  the  Elephant  and  Don¬ 
key  shows.  A  Washington  corps 
of  editors  and  reporters  will  join 
forces  with  staff  men  from  more 
than  a  a  dozen  bureaus. 

The  AP  workers  will  be  under 
the  general  leadership  of  W.  L. 
Beale,  Jr.,  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  and  veteran  of  eight 
national  conventions.  Jack  Bell, 
I^n  Whitehead  and  Reiman  Mo¬ 
rin,  roving  political  reporters,  will 
he  on  hand.  Hal  Boyle  and  Jim 
Marlow,  columnists,  will  back¬ 
ground  significant  developments. 

The  AP  staff  will  include  other 
specialists  in  various  phases  of  the 
national  political  scene — defense, 
international  affairs,  labor,  agri¬ 
culture.  women’s  interest.  Regional 
reporters  will  concentrate  on  state 
delegation  news  for  the  readers 
hack  home. 

Telety  pe  Circuit 

To  insure  maximum  speed  and 
efficiency,  the  AP  will  extend  its 
nationwide  teletype  circuits  and 
ssirephoto  network  directly  into 
•he  International  Amphitheater, 
•he  convention  hall.  Teletype 
wires  will  lead  directly  to  the  con- 
•'ention  platforrw,  to  an  AP  work¬ 
room  in  the  building  and  to  an¬ 
other  workroom  in  the  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel,  headquarters  of  the 
national  committees  of  the  two 
parties. 

A  base  for  wirephoto  operations 
'Sill  be  set  up  within  50  feet  of  the 
assembly  hall.  F.  A.  Resch,  gen¬ 
eral  newsphoto  editor,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  staff  of  photogra¬ 
phers. 


in-chief,  and  Philip  G.  Reed,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  will  be  on  the  scene 
in  direct  charge  of  the  work  of  a 
staff  of  30  persons. 

INS  writers  covering  the  con¬ 
ventions  will  include  Bob  Consi- 
dine,  Inez  Robb,  James  L.  Kilgal- 
len,  Arthur  (Bugs)  Baer,  William 
K.  Hutchinson,  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  and  E.  J.  Cadou, 
chief  of  the  Indianapolis  bureau, 
and  a  specialist  on  Midwest  poli¬ 
tics. 

Louis  Bromfield,  columnist  and 
author,  has  been  engaged  to  write 
a  special  series  of  articles  at  both 
conventions  for  INS. 

Washington  bureau  writers  at 
the  convention  for  INS  will  in¬ 
clude  Arthur  Hermann,  John 
Paget,  William  Theis,  Raymond 
Wilcove,  Rose  McKee,  Martha 
Kearney,  James  Lee,  Robert  Clark, 
Irwin  Safehik,  William  Umstead, 
Alvin  Spivak  and  Freeman  Full- 
bright. 

U.  P.  Coverage 

United  Press  expects  to  assign 
a  staff  of  record  strength,  report¬ 
ing  for  newspapers,  radio,  news 
films,  and  television. 

U.P.'s  president,  Hugh  Baillie, 
will  be  on  the  scene  to  direct  oper¬ 
ations.  Other  e.xecutives  on  duty 
will  be  Earl  J.  Johnson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  news  manager; 
Mims  Thomason,  vicepresident 
and  general  newspictiire  manager; 
John  J.  Madigan,  radio  news 
manager;  William  C.  Payette,  tele¬ 
vision  news  manager;  and  Merton 
T.  .Akers,  news  executive  in  charge 
of  tape  service. 

Lyle  C.  Wilson,  Washington 
manager,  wll  write  the  lead  story 
for  afternoon  papers.  John  L.  Cut¬ 
ter,  chief  of  U.P.'s  Senate  staff,  is 
to  write  the  lead  stories  for  morn¬ 
ing  papers. 

News  desks  will  be  manned 
around  the  clock,  with  Julius 
Frandsen,  the  Washington  bureau 
manager;  and  Ernest  Barcella,  vet¬ 
eran  political  reporter  and  news 
editor,  alternating  during  the  day. 
Grant  Dillman,  legislative  and  po¬ 
litical  expert,  and  Francis  T. 
Leary,  U.P.  central  division  news 
editor,  will  handle  the  night  desk. 
Thereafter,  until  the  day  staff  re¬ 


International  News  Service  an¬ 
nounced  that  Barry  Faris,  editor- 
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turns,  Louis  W.  Cassels,  Washing¬ 
ton  overnight  editor,  will  be  in 
charge. 

Tentative  assignments  of  re¬ 
write  men  for  the  same  periods 
are:  Joseph  L.  Myler,  day;  Rob¬ 
ert  S.  Berkdoll,  night;  and  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Loftus,  overnight.  U.P.  will 
draw  further  upon  its  Washington 
bureau  for  reporters  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  candidates  and  com¬ 
mittees. 

Special  Assignments 

Day  coverage  of  the  resolutions 
committees  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
John  L.  Steele,  of  the  Senate  staff. 
Rex  M.  Chaney,  U.P.’s  legislative 
expert,  will  take  the  night  trick. 
Other  scheduled  assignments  are: 
credentials  committees,  Reuel 
Moore,  and  James  F.  Donovan; 
national  committees,  Frank  F. 
Eleazer;  candidates,  Raymond 
Lahr,  Warren  S.  Duffee,  Lloyd  R. 
Lapham,  and  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Assignments  to  state  and  re¬ 
gional  delegations  presently  are 
listed  as  follows:  Michigan,  Paul 

V.  Svoboda,  Detroit  bureau  mana¬ 
ger;  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
Ross  Downing,  eastern  states  di¬ 
vision  manager,  and  John  S.  Lang- 
don,  Harrisburg  bureau  manager; 
New  York,  Kirtland  1.  King,  New 
York  state  news  manager;  Texas, 
Roy  L.  Calvin,  southwestern  politi¬ 
cal  expert;  south,  William  W. 
Bates,  .Atlanta  bureau;  Illinois. 
Thomas  P.  Nelson,  Springfield  bu¬ 
reau  manager;  Nebraska,  William 
A.  Drake,  Omaha  bureau;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Henry  Minott.  New  Eng¬ 
land  news  manager:  Oklahoma, 
Howard  Wilson,  Oklahoma  City 
bureau;  Ohio,  .Aaron  Loney,  C  o- 
lumbus  bureau  manager;  Nlinne- 
sota.  Reynold  W.  Brune.  north¬ 
west  news  manager. 

On  the  platform  will  be  Herbert 

W.  Foster,  of  the  Senate  staff. 

Feature  dispatches  will  come 

from  H.  D.  Quigg.  New  York 
bureau,  and  Harman  W.  Nichols, 
who  writes  daily  stories  on  the 
lighter  side  of  Washington  life. 

Woman’s  Touch 

Two  of  U.P.’s  women  reporters 
from  Washington,  Ruth  Gmeiner 
and  Betty  Pryor,  will  write  about 
the  convention  and  its  personali¬ 
ties  from  the  feminine  viewpoint. 

The  United  Press  has  a  projec¬ 
ted  staff  of  20  chosen  for  its  news- 
pictures  coverage  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Besides  Mims  Thomason 


Speedy  Pictorial 
Feat  for  Abilene 

Abilene,  Kans.  —  General  Eis¬ 
enhower’s  hometown  newspaper, 
t  h  e  Reflector  -  Chronicle  (cir. 
4,444)  put  picture-packed  editions 
on  the  street  only  minutes  after 
the  two  major  events  of  June  4. 

Both  eight-page  papers  carried 
35  pictures  which  were  made  on 
a  Fairchild  Scan-a-Graver. 

According  to  Henry  Jameson, 
General  Manager,  “only  the  tele¬ 
vision  cameras  beat  the  Reflector- 
Chronicle  with  pictorial  coverage.” 

The  first  edition  with  pictures 
of  the  General  leaving  his  special 
train  and  laying  the  cornerstone 
for  the  Eisenhower  Museum  was 
on  the  street  less  than  an  hour 
after  the  event. 

The  second  edition  rolled  off 
the  press  minutes  after  the  Gen¬ 
eral  concluded  his  speech,  at  5:30 
P.M.  It  had  pictures  taken  during 
the  speech,  as  well  as  several  pic¬ 
tures  of  that  afternoon’s  parade. 
Boys  were  selling  this  edition  be¬ 
fore  the  crowd  of  about  60,000 
broke  up. 


and  his  assistant  general  manager, 
Frank  Tremaine,  leading  members 
will  be  Harold  Blumenfeld,  news- 
picture  editor;  John  L.  Sehon,  Jr., 
assistant  newspictures  editor;  J. 
Robert  Ellis,  superintendent  of 
newspictures  bureaus  and  traffic; 
George  R.  Gaylin,  Washington 
newspictures  manager;  Harry  Var- 
ian,  telephoto  director;  and  Jerry 
Callahan,  chief  telephoto  engineer. 

U.P.  Newspictures  has  arranged 
for  nearly  2,000  square  feet  of 
space  to  house  its  facilities.  Five 
rooms  are  to  be  used  for  proces¬ 
sing  negatives,  two  for  the  en¬ 
largement  and  transmission  of 
prints  by  five  telephoto  machines. 
Special  leased  wires  for  sending 
prints  will  lead  from  the  conven¬ 
tion  hall  into  the  U.P.  coast-to- 
coast  telephoto  network.  .At  the 
C  hicago  airport  there  will  be  an 
additional  processing  unit,  with  a 
darkroom  and  telephoto  transmit¬ 
ting  equipment. 

John  J.  Madigan,  U.P.  radio 
news  manager,  announced  his 
work  will  be  on  a  scale  corre¬ 
sponding  to  reporting  for  newspa¬ 
pers. 

William  C.  Payette,  United 
Press  television  manager,  will 
head  the  staff  for  film  coverage  by 
United  Press  Movietone  News, 
for  television  stations.  Chief 
among  his  assistants  will  be  Chiles 
Coleman,  southern  division  news 
manager;  William  R.  Higginboth¬ 
am,  of  the  Washington  bureau; 

{Continued  on  page  8 
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Kemp,  Frank 
Win  Promotions 
In  St.  Petersburg 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — Promo¬ 
tion  of  Warren  P.  Kemp,  classified 
advertising  director  of  the  Times, 
to  business  manager,  was  an¬ 
nounced  May  28  by  Nelson  Poyn- 


4^ 


ter,  editor  and  president  of  Times 
Publishing  Company. 

Charles  Frank,  who  had  been 
a  classified  advertising  sales  rep¬ 
resentative,  was  named  to  succeed 
Mr.  Kemp  as  head  of  the  Classi¬ 
fied  department. 

Mr.  Kemp’s  brother,  William, 
recently  was  named  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Times. 

Mr.  Poynter  has  handled  the 
duties  of  business  manager  since 
the  retirement  nearly  two  years  ago 
of  General  Manager  Max  D.  Ul¬ 
rich  and  Production  Manager 
Russell  Stratton. 

Mr.  Kemp,  who  is  29,  started 
with  the  Times  as  a  carrier  boy  in 
1935,  later  moved  into  the  com¬ 
posing  room  and  then  the  Classi¬ 
fied  department. 

Mr.  Frank  joined  the  Times  staff 
after  his  discharge  from  the  Navy 
in  1951.  He  had  served  14  months 
on  active  duty  in  Japan  and  Korea. 

■ 

Snow  to  Merchandising 

Homer  M.  Snow,  formerly  with 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  was  this 
week  appointed  merchandising  di¬ 
rector  at  Grant  &  Wadsworth,  Inc. 
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Convention  Plans 
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and  John  Zischang  and  Charles 
Schuman.  of  the  New  York  bu¬ 
reau  of  U.P.  Movietone.  Filing 
of  news  will  be  over  a  special  TV 
script  wire.  A  special  film  proces¬ 
sing  plant  in  Chicago  will  develop 
and  print  takes. 

Kimpton  Rogers,  North  American 
manager  for  Reuters,  said  his 
news  service  will  have  Paul  Scott 
Rankine,  chief  correspondent  in 
Washington,  and  Ralph  Harris,  a 
Washington  staff  writer,  in  Chi¬ 
cago  to  do  color  stories. 

Richard  Ichiro  Iwatate,  chief 
of  the  Washington  and  New  York 
bureaus  of  Kyodo  News  Service  of 
Japan,  will  cover  the  conventions 
for  his  agency. 

The  Canadian  Press  plans  to 
send  one  of  its  top  political  writ¬ 
ers  from  Toronto,  according  to 
John  Tracy,  bureau  chief  in  New 
York. 

A  spokesman  for  Tass,  the  So¬ 
viet  news  agency,  said  reporters 
from  its  New  York  headquarters 
and  Washington  bureau  will  go 
to  Chicago  for  the  meetings. 

Agence  France  Presse  completed 
arrangements  this  week  in  Chicago 
for  direct  teletype  communication 
between  the  convention  hall  and 
its  New  York  headquarters.  The 
French  news  service  maintains  24- 
hour  radio-teletype  communica¬ 
tion  between  its  New  York  and 
Paris  offices  and  the  tape  will  be 
re-run  on  that  circuit  immediately, 
giving  the  Paris  headquarters  con¬ 
stant  and  almost  instant  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Ampitheater. 

Andre  Rabache,  general  mana¬ 
ger  in  North  America  for  Agence 
France  Presse,  will  be  in  personal 
charge  of  the  AFP  staff. 

■ 

Swanson  Will  Direct 
Big  Convention  Corps 

Baltimore — ^Three  familiar  fig¬ 
ures  will  be  missing  when  the 
Baltimore  Sunpapers’  delegation 
arrives  in  Chicago  next  month  to 
cover  the  political  conventions. 

Paul  C.  Patterson,  publisher, 
who  had  directed  coverage  of  nu¬ 
merous  conventions,  died  in  April. 
H.  L.  Mencken  and  Frank  R. 
Kent,  long  commentators  on  the 
political  scene,  will  be  unable  to 
attend. 

Heading  the  corps  this  year  will 
be  Neil  H.  Swanson,  executive 
editor.  From  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  will  go  Dewey  L.  Fleming,  a 
veteran  of  conventions  since  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  who  was  nominated 
at  Kansas  City  in  1928;  William 
Knighton.  Jr.,  Gerald  Griffin, 

I  Howard  Norton  and  Philip  Potter. 

They  will  be  joined  by  Price 
I  Day,  Thomas  M.  O'Neill,  Sun  City 
'  Editor  Edwin  P.  Young,  Evening 
Sun  City  Editor  Lee  McCardell, 
.  William  D.  Blair  and  Edward 
t  Burks  from  the  Baltimore  office, 
.  and  Bradford  Jacobs  and  Charles 
G.  Whiteford.  who  will  cover  the 
Maryland  delegations. 


WASHINGTON?  ( 

Fritchey  Appeals  for  OPI  Funds  Before  He  Leaves  t 

Clayton  Fritchey,  the  former  New  Orleans  Item  editor,  will  tun  | 
over  the  office  of  Public  Information,  Department  of  Defense,  d  r 
July  1  to  Andrew  H.  Berding,  who  has  been  with  the  Mutual  Sect  ‘ 
ity  Agency.  Before  going  over  to  the  White  House  as  a  President, 
assistant,  Mr.  Fritchey  is  appealing  to  the  Senate  to  provide  me- 
than  the  $312,500  which  a  House  committee  deems  sufficient  to  n; 
OPI.  More  than  $1,000,000  is  sought  in  Mr.  Fritchey’s  estimate  ;, 
continue  the  office  as  a  service  to  all  types  of  information  medi. 
rather  than  let  it  become  “merely  an  advisory  office  dealing  primari; 
with  policy.” 

In  his  brief  to  the  Senate,  the  present  OPI  director  points  out  th. 
the  staff  of  330  is  200  fewer  than  the  three  Services  employed  in  the:  | 
separate  PR  operations;  that  some  40  newsmen  who  have  desk  spac 
in  the  Pentagon  rely  on  OPI  for  ’round-the-clock  service;  volume  c  j 
inquiries  is  so  great  from  these  reporters  and  from  many  of  the  50  j, 
in  Washington  that  40  telephones  operate  continuously  in  OPI’s  Pre 
Branch.  What’s  more,  Mr.  Fritchey  reminded,  OPI  obtained  “effectu;  , 
free  promotion”  from  media  when  Congress  froze  the  $4,000, W  j 
appropriation  for  recruiting  advertising.  ^ 

While  Oatis  Languishes,  FTC  Looks  into  Czech  Glass  ' 
While  AP  Reporter  William  Oatis  languishes  in  a  Czecho-  | 
Slovakian  jail  on  a  “spy”  charge,  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  finds  it  necessary  to  move  in  and  stop  what  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  charges  in  effect  is  a  campaign  to  prevent 
Czech  glass  makers  from  limiting  their  profits  in  sales  in  this 
country.  FTC  has  filed  a  complaint  against  15  American 
importers  of  Czechoslovakian  glass.  I 

Agencies'  Classification  Rules  Provide  Quiz  Basis 
Senator  Blair  Moody  of  Michigan — until  recently  Washingta 
correspondent  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News — ^has  requested  his  fornit; 
colleagues  to  appear  before  the  Moody  special  committee  next  wed 
and  tell  how  the  Executive  Order  permitting  civilian  agencies  to  pir 
the  clamp  on  news  has  affected  the  flow  of  copy.  The  subcommittet 
has  asked  each  civilian  agency  to  state  its  rules  on  classification  oi 
documents  and  information  pertaining  to  the  national  security.  The 
data  will  be  a  starting  point  for  hearings  under  the  guidance  of  Chid 
Counsel  Francis  D.  Flanagan. 

If  You  Must  Write  That  Book.  Hove  Fun 

“When  you  write  that,  smile,"  is  a  switch  on  the  old 
westerns  but  it  could  be  good  legal  advice  too.  The ^  U.  S. 
Court  of  Claims  has  ruled  that  Kathleen  Winsor  is  entitled  to 
a  federal  income  tax  refund  of  $26,358.72  on  the  return  from 
sale  of  her  “Forever  Amber"  motion  picture  rights.  She  was, 
said  the  court,  not  a  professional  writer  but  was  working  “for 
her  own  amusement."  Therefore  the  tax  was  to  be  applied  on 
the  capital  gains  level,  not  as  income. 

Ads  Combat  Supreme  Court's  ‘Captive  Audience'  Rule 
The  National  Citizens  Committee  Against  Forced  Listening  hi' 
turned  to  newspaper  advertising  to  attain  the  objective  of  overcominf 
a  Supreme  Court  ruling  which  held  that  radioed  music  and  comnw- 
dais  in  street  cars  and  buses  does  not  invade  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  “captive  audiences.”  First  copy  appeared  in  Washington  n^ 
papers  Monday;  nationwide  campaigns  are  in  the  planning  stage.  Tht 
committee  hopes  Congress  will  be  persuaded  to  outlaw  the  broadcasts. 

FCC  Examiner  Rejects  Toledo  Blade  Radio  Application 
FCC  Examiner  Fanney  N.  Litvin  has  issued  an  initial  report  whid 
recommends  that  Midwestern  Broadcasting  Co.’s  application  for  ^ 
license  in  Toledo  be  granted,  and  that  the  applications  of  the  Tolwc 
Blade  Co.,  Unity  Corporation  (WTOD),  the  Rural  Broadcasting  W 
of  Ohio,  Oak  Harbor,  O.,  and  the  Radio  Corporation  of  Toledo,  k 
rejected.  In  a  104-page  report.  Examiner  Litvin  held  the  Blade  ^ 
others  propose  operations  which  would  cause  objectionable  interfer¬ 
ence  to  Station  CFOS,  Owen  Sound,  Ontario.  On  the  basis  of  loci 
ownership  and  managership,  the  examiner  held  that  Midwest^ 
probably  would  give  better  assurance  of  operation  for  the  pubH 
interest  than  remaining  applicants. 

No  Action  Likely  on  Camera  Bern  at  Senate  Hearings 
The  McCarran  Resolution  to  bar  camera  and  radio  coverage^ 
Senate  committee  hearings  is  headed  for  the  shelf,  it  appears, 
Senate’s  rules  committee  says  it  must  wait  its  turn  and  there  1 
^  are  many  priority  resolutions  which  won’t  be  reached  before  ^djouj^ 

‘  ment  is  voted.  Two  of  the  three  who  will  decide  whether 
'  coverage  should  be  constricted  are  journalists.  Senator  A.  S. 

'  roney  was  a  Scripps-Howard  city  editor  in  Oklahoma,  and  Sen** 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  writes  a  syndicated  column.  The  third  memo*' 
is  Senator  Carl  Hayden. 
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Over  1,000  Arriving  in  S.  F. 
For  Mechanical  Conference 

ANPA  Sessions  Open  Monday 
After  Pacific  Coast  Program 
By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco  —  Labelled  the  chines  Alone.”  Other  speakers  for 
greatest  mechanical  gathering  in  this  session  are:  Paul  W.  Bell,  per- 


Pacific  Coast  history,  plans  are 
completed  for  the  ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  here  June  9-11. 

Sessions  of  the  annual  Pacific 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  compressed  into  one 
preceding  day,  June  8.  Both  gath¬ 
erings  will  be  held  in  the  Fair- 
mount  Hotel  atop  historic  Nob 
HOI. 

Reservations  indicate  a  registra¬ 
tion  of  1,000  to  1,200,  reports 
Worron  E.  Wert,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Wall  Street  Journal's  Coast 
edition  and  chairman  of  the 
PNMC’s  general  conference  com¬ 
mittee. 

Top-Level  Registration 
The  advance  registration  list  is 
studded  with  names  of  top-level 
newspaper  executives,  including 
many  from  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  side  as  well  as  mechanical 
and  production  chiefs. 

Opening  addresses  are  scheduled 
by  Clyde  E.  Bowen,  Wall  Street 
lournal,  president  of  the  Pacific 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  Leslie  J.  Griner,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Committee. 

The  members  of  the  ANPA 
Committee  will  share  the  honors 
»ith  Pacific  Conference  members 
in  presiding  at  the  various  sessions. 

400  Coast  Delegates 
The  combined  meetings  will 
draw  from  385  to  415  PNMC 
members  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
alone,  estimates  Edward  M.  Con¬ 
ley,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
Northern  California  secretary, 
PNMC. 

ANPA  programming  has  head¬ 
ed  up  in  New  York  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Vernon  R. 
Spitaleri,  manager,  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Section.  Liaison  with  the 


sonnel  director  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times  and  Mirror; 
Martin  Reed,  president  of  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company;  and 
John  R.  Copeland,  production 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune. 

The  Monday  evening  program 
includes  discussion  of  advertising 
production  and  engraving,  with 
emphasis  on  ROP  color.  The 
Composing  Room  takes  over  the 
Tuesday  morning  schedule,  with  a 
Teletypesetter  Panel  featured;  and 
the  Pressroom  gets  top  billing 
Tuesday  afternoon,  with  color  and 
newsprint  conservation  among  the 
topics. 

A  general  discussion  will  top 
off  the  Stereotype  session  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  and  mailroom  opera¬ 
tion  shares  the  afternoon  with 
methods  for  handling  newsprint 
with  a  minimum  of  waste. 

PNMC’s  vicepresidents  are  Al¬ 
fred  Tennyson,  composing  room 
superintendent,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  for  the  Southern  Division, 
and  Mervin  Keegan,  pressroom 
foreman,  San  Francisco  Call-Bul¬ 
letin,  for  the  Northern  LMvision. 

PNMC  Committees 

Members  of  the  PNMC  com¬ 
mittee  in  addition  to  Mr.  Wert 
are  Fred  Wilson,  San  Francisco 
News;  J.  W.  “Bill”  Fitzsimmons, 
and  Rose  Wilson,  both  of  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin;  John 
Crebassa,  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner;  Vernon  Fisher,  American 
Weekly;  Charles  Bramwell  and 
Louis  Martinez,  Oakland  Tribune; 
Jack  Bates,  Richmond  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent;  William  P.  Carlile, 
Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times;  Paul 
Moffatt,  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Ga¬ 
zette;  Ray  Olmsted,  Petaluma 
(Calif.)  Argus-Courier;  Harry 


Griner 


Bowen 


Heavy  Newspaper 
Investment  Told 

San  Francisco  —  The  mechani¬ 
cal  significance  of  newspapers  was 
emphasized  in  a  pre-ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  by  Fred  E. 
Gross,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  a  member  of  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Committee. 

The  equipment  invested  in  San 
Francisco’s  four  daily  newspapers 
today  totals  roughly  $35,000,000 
at  cost  prices,  he  estimated. 

Last  year,  over  365  days,  the 
Chronicle  alone  killed  42  to  46 
columns  of  editorial  type  daily  in 
the  rush  and  competition  of  its  13 
different  editions,  Mr.  Gross  said. 

The  Chronicle’s  1,000  regular 
employes  include  145  printers,  25 
to  28  stereotypers,  65  pressmen, 
6  to  8  engravers,  and  60  mailers. 

The  Chronicle’s  monthly  produc¬ 
tion  includes  1,500  pages,  10,000 
stereo  plates,  and  55,000  square 
inches  of  zinc  engravings,  he  re- 
ported. 

Ohio  Awards  Honor 
Charles  L.  Knight 

Akron,  Ohio — The  Charles  L. 
Knight  awards  for  outstanding 
public  service  by  Ohio  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  and  newspaper¬ 
men  have  been  set  up  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Association.  First  awards  will  be 
made  at  the  ONA  meeting  in  ’53. 

They  are  sponsored  by  John  S. 
Knight,  president  and  editor  of  the 
Beacon  Journal  and  publisher  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  father,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal. 

The  awards  will  be  for: 

The  most  outstanding  public 
service  by  a  newspaper  during  the 
year. 

The  most  outstanding  public 
service  reporting  by  individuals  on 
a  newspaper. 

The  best  editorial  on  a  local 
subject. 


ANPA  meeting  arrivals.  John  B. 

Long,  general  manager,  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
will  be  the  only  speaker  at  this 
session. 

PNMC  business  activities  will 
consist  of  two  separate  and  simul¬ 
taneous  sessions  and  the  annual 
election  of  officers.  A  Machinists’ 

Clinic  and  a  Non-Metropolitan 
Newspaper  Clinic  will  both  be 
held  Sunday  afternoon. 

Established  16  years  ago, 

PNMC  began  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  an  area  gathering.  Louis 
M.  Richardson,  immediate  past 
Conference  president  and  Los 
Angeles  Herald  &  Express  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  who  died 
last  February,  was  “father”  of  the 
conference,  reports  Mr.  Conley. 

The  late  Ira  B.  Stuck  was  the  first 
San  Franciscan  to  become  presi¬ 
dent. 

Growing  rapidly  in  scope  as 
well  as  importance,  the  PNMC 
continued  alive  during  the  war 
years  by  holding  regional  meetings 
which  extended  to  sessions  in  both 
Portland  and  Seattle.  Registra¬ 
tions  at  last  year’s  meeting  in  Los 
Angeles  exceeded  the  400-mark. 

5  States  Represented 

Today  the  Conference  has  re¬ 
gional  representatives  in  five  states  ^  _ _ 

in  addition  to  the  organizations  CoUli  S  aiGGl  DGClSlOn 
here  and  in  Los  Angeles.  The  two  Almost  Fills  6  PagGs 

Nearly  six  pages  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Sun  on  June  3  were 
filled  with  the  complete  text  of 
the  Supreme  Court  opinions  on  the 
steel  industry  seizure.  The  cover- 


Califomia  cities  customarily  alter 
nate  both  the  presidency  and  the 
convention  site. 

Fred  Moyer,  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  is  secretary  for  Southern 


PNMC  committee  chairmaned  by  Krupp,  Son  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-  California.  T  h  e  Representatives  age  wcupied  seven  columns  of 
Mr.  Wert  is  through  Fred  E.  News  and  L.  M.  Lansberry,  Phil- 
Gross.  mechanical  superintendent.  Ups  &  Van  Orden,  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  a 


member,  since  1950,  of  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Committee. 

Hoyt  to  Open  Program 
The  ANPA  program  opens 
Monday  with  a  day  devoted  to 
industrial  relations  talks,  all  by 
men  from  within  the  industry.  The 
«ynote  will  be  set  by  Palmer 
Hoyt,  publisher  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post. 


Assisting  the  PNMC  is  a  suppli¬ 
ers’  committee  composed  of  Don 
E.  Jeffries,  Powell  River  Sales  Co., 
chairman;  Vincent  Pampanin, 
California  Ink  Co.;  Harry  Tait, 
Linotype;  W.  J.  Egan,  General 
Printing  Ink;  Willis  Johnston, 
ATF;  Bruce  Farnow,  Federated 
Metals;  Milton  Durand,  Intertype; 
Don  Stewart,  Don  Stewart  Co.  and 
A.  B.  “Tony”  Cronin,  New  Eng- 


are:  Washington,  Martin  Mossing,  Page  One  and  five  inside  pages  m 
Seattle  Times;  Utah,  Jack  Shewell,  sequence,  except  for  one  column 
Ogden  Standard-Examiner;  Idaho,  of  advertising  on  the  fifth  page. 
Ernest  Loedner,  Lewiston  Tribune;  There  were  also  three  local  stories 
Oregon,  Herbert  H  e  m  i  n  g  s  e  n,  on  the  effect  of  the  steel  strike. 


Edwin  H.  Evers,  vicepresident  land  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

!  ^  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-  Highlight  of  the  PNMC  sessions 
l^niocrat,  has  billed  his  address  will  be  a  banquet  June  8  at  the 
"C  Won’t  Make  It  with  Ma-  convention  hotel,  open  also  to 
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Klamath  Falls  Herald  &  News  and 
Arizona,  D.  H.  Stanford,  Tucson 
Star  Citizen. 

Among  ThosG  PrGSGnt 

A  list  of  newspaper  regis¬ 
trants  for  the  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  and  another  of  supply 
firms'  representatives  will  be 
found  on  Pages  70-71. 


Several  other  large-city  newspa¬ 
pers  checked  by  E  &  P  ran  texts 
of  the  majority  opinion,  digests 
of  the  concurring  opinions  and  ex¬ 
cerpts  (mainly  the  conclusions) 
from  the  dissenting  opinions. 

« 

BGrrian  NamGd  VP 

Chicago — Curtis  Berrian,  copy 
chief,  has  been  elected  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby, 
Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency. 
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All  Big  Mills  in  Line 


On  Newsprint  Raise 


Almost  all  of  the  remaining  big  States  production, 
newsprint  mills  of  Canada  came  Additional  comment  on 
into  line  this  week  on  the  $10-a-  price  increase  included: 
ton  price  increase  effective  June  15.  -  -  -  -  -  ■ 

Announcements  were  received 


Cadbury  Sees 
New  Tempo  for 
British  Press 

London — ^The  long  comfortable 


'Business  Suits' 

Only  in  the  Court 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Pennsylvan¬ 
ia’s  Supreme  Court  has  served 

notice — ^through  its  employes  _ 

ti,»  charpd  with  upholding  the  dignity  Qf  controls,  restrictions  and 

of  the  high  tribunal— that  news-  insulated  sales  are  coming  to  an 
D  I  ir.xicc  Ti.  T  /  frtvi  \  papermen  covering  sessions  are  ex-  British  press. 

R.  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  Jm  m  (Okla  )  pected  to  wear  “business  suits.  so  said  L.  J.  Cadbury,  chair 

•  ^  IVor/d  and  rrihmie—  Deliberate-  jhe  issue  came  to  a  head  when  .Ug  board  of  the 

within  a  period  of  days  from  Can-  ly  avoiding  any  discussion  of  eco-  one  gaily-dressed  member  of  the  chronicle  and  Evening  Star 
^lan  International,  M  e  r  s  e  y,  nomics  and  the  point  of  dimin-  press  corps  came  into  the  court-  ,be  annual  shareholders  meetint 

Donnaconna  and  Bowater.  The  ishing^  returns  in  both  advertising  room  wearing  a  maroon  corduroy  recentlv 

notices  had  come  froni  Abitibi  and  and  circulation,  it  is  fortunate  that  sports  coat.  Aides  were  shocked.  “There  have  been  several  siom 
Consolidated  shortly  after  May  15,  the  bulk  of  our  tonnage  comes  “n’s  lucky  for  you  that  some  „r  „  awakenine  temoo  Thm 
when  the  Canadian  government  from  the  United  States  and  the  of  them  don’t  have  very  good  g  ggrtainW  mire  Soetition  fc 

approval  of  the  price  boost  was  South.  In  this  area  our  best  in-  sight,’’  a  court  employe  told  the  *  certainly  more  competition  ii 

made  public.  formation  reveals  no  increase  in  newsman.  “Even  so,”  he  added, 

2%  Discount  Suggested  newsprint  prices  is  contemplated  “they  might  ask  you  to  leave  the 

Hitting  on  the  mills’  mention  Canadian  jump  affects  room  any  minute.” 

of  the  loss  in  return  due  to  the  smaller  end  of  our  consump- 
current  exchange  rate  on  the  U.  S.  Frankly,  the  price  of  $132 

dollar,  the  St.  Catharines  (Can.)  ^r  $140,  depending  on  the  loption 
Standard  proposed  that  the  manu-  Canadian  mill,  delivered 

facturers  change  their  system  of  Tulsa  is  a  hell  of  a  thing.  More 
billing  to  provide  payment  in  Can-  P9''cr  to  Southland  and  Coosa 

adian  dollars,  or  allow  the  U.  S.  ^^''cr  and  others  contemplated, 

customers  a  2  per  cent  discount  Stars  and  Bars  look  better 

(the  approximate  exchange  differ-  ^  ^rn  rapidly  losing 

ential).  This  would  bring  the  net  “ist  of  my  once  northern 


El 

vy 


Another  member  of  the  press 
was  asked  not  to  prop  his  feet. 


Guild  Will  Get 
Economics 
Background 


Fleet  Street  today  than  at  anytiml 
since  the  war.  As  newsprint  be 
come  more  .  plentiful  (and  we 
hope  cheaper  as  well)  these  ten¬ 
dencies  will  become  more  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  I  believe  they  will 
exert  a  thoroughly  healthy  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  entire  British  press,’ 
he  said. 

No  one  desires  a  return  to  tht 
“wasteful  circulation  wars”  of  the 
’30s,  but  the  climate  in  Fleet  Street 
in  the  past  10  years  has  more 
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price  paid  by  Can 
adian  publishers  ($112  plus  10 
per  cent  sales  tax — $123.20). 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Newspapers, 
Inc.  tied  a  new  advertising  rate 
card  to  the  “unprecedented  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  newsprint  and 
freight  rates”  and  the  Bridgeport, 


from  4c  to  5c. 

The  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal 
Herald  advanced  its  home  delivery 
rate  from  30c  to  35c  for  six  days 
and  priced  its  Saturday  single  copy 


harm.” 

More  Newsprint 
But  the  immediate  economic  | 
problems  do  not  make  the  task ' 
an  easy  one,  he  continued.  Costs  I 
have  risen  tremendously.  Today 
there  is  more  newsprint,  but  at  | 
its  present  price  “it  may  not  b« 


_.  ,  cn-j  en  .  f  '  :r  accent”  Background  material  on  the  often  been  enervating  than  bracing. 

LTe  as  he  nrieV”^^^^^^^^  S.  Baker,  Tacoma  economics  of  the  newspaper  busi-  Mr-  Cadbury  said  “That  is  nc 

PC  P  u  bv  Can  ^  News  Tribune _ “I  feel  will  be  an  innovation  in  the  climate  for  free  and  healthy  jour- 

the  $10  price  increase  is  due  to  Officers’  Reports  submitted  to  the  nahsm,  and  the  change  will  done 
the  lower  value  of  the  American  American  Newspaper  Guild  con- 
dollar.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  vention,  July  7-10,  at  Portland, 
is  to  balance  the  Federal  budget  Ore. 

and  maintain  the  value  of  our  Heretofore  the  ANG  officers 
currency.  All  we  are  doing  to  have  provided  their  own  views  on 
r'  u-i  j  1.  •  •  Picet  the  new  situation  is  to  pay  Ihe  state  of  the  union  as  the  basis 

Conn,  newspapers  hiked  their  price  bills  as  they  are  rendered  by  for  delegates’  study  at  the  annual 

trnm  Ar  tr,  Sr-  Canadian  supplier.”  meeting.  This  year's  record,  it  was  . .  , 

Robert  L.  Smith,  Charleston  disclosed  by  Executive  Vicepresi-  possible  to  take  up  the  additional 

(W.  Va.)  Gazette— 'Tht  $10  in-  ‘Icnf  Ra'ph  B.  Novak,  will  include  supplies.” 

crease  will  undoubtedly  affect  our  a  prefatory  section  in  which  a  var-  “It  is  ironical  that  at  the  very 
operation  and  will  be  a  problem  'cty  of  articles  by  outsiders  dealing  moment  when  there  is  a  prospect 

at  10c.  The  Dayton  Daily  News  j^^^d  to  meet.  Increase  of  adver-  with  the  health  of  the  industry  of  more  newsprint  its  excessively 

said  its  Sunday  edition  would  go  tising  and  circulation  rates,  if  prac-  will  be  reprinted.  These  include  high  price  should  hamper  us  in 

up  from  10c  to  1 5c,  the  first  boost  ,icai,  -would  mean  a  loss  from  both  a  recent  analytical  study  in 
■  standpoints  and  use  of  less  paper.  Fortune  magazine,  and  probably 

The  Defense  Production  Admin-  Decrease  of  news  content  is  not  several  stories  from  the  U’a// Srrm 
istration  approved  its  eighth  news-  desirable  but  may  be  necessary  Journal,  Mr.  Novak  said, 

print  mill  project  for  fast  tax  and  would  likewise  result  in  less  Members  of  the  International 
write-off  certificates  and  said  these  tonnage  from  the  mills.”  Executive  Board  met  recently  in 

ventures  would  add  375.000  tons  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News  Trib-  New  York  to  make  the  final  plans  dailies  will  not  accept  an  auto- 

annually  to  domestic  production,  une _ “The  10-cent  daily  newspa-  for  the  West  Coast  convention.  A  matic  return  to  the  kind  of  news- 

per  is  much  nearer.”  featured  event  will  be  a  banquet  paper  we  were  accustomed  to  1»- 

J.  D.  Funk,  Santa  Monica  at  which  Ronald  Reagan,  film  star  fore  the  war.  The  newspaper  pulv 

(Calif.)  Fveninf;  Outlook _ “For  who  heads  the  Screen  Actors’  lie  has  grown  to  like  the  short  and 

all  newspapers  this  hicher  news-  Guild,  will  speak.  lively  style  of  news  presentatkw 

cost  $30,000  000."  It  would  ' have  P''mt  cost  means  a  smaller  profit  The  formal  business  program  in-  which  was  forced  on  the  Bntisn 

a  capacity  of  124  000  tons  of  news-  margin,  and  a  further  curtailment  eludes  action  on  constitutional  re-  press  as  a  result  of  wartime 

print  and  100  000  tons  of  ouln  °f  f^cir  ability  to  make  profitable  visions  to  clarify  procedure  in  dis-  strictions. 

A  $7,000,000  newer  nl.ant  nroir-rf  additions  to  their  circulations.  For  ciplinary  action  and  to  provide  for  “A  new  technique,  aiming  som  - 

-  selection  of  convention  sites  two  where  between  the  amplituae 

the  inter-war  period,  and  the  aus- 


increasing  the  size  of  our  papers.’ 

The  editorial  problems  arising 
from  the  larger  newsprint  were 
also  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Cadbury: 

“It  is  realized  that  the  mass 
readership  of  the  popular  national 


New  Maine  Mill 

Latest  project  to  win  approval  is 
a  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.  mill 
at  Millinocket.  Me.  which  would 


wire  service  negotiations  will  be  Chronicle’s  average  sale  for  the 


up  for  discussion. 


A  $7,000,000  power  plant  project 

was  approved  earlier.  some  the  cost  increase  is  so  scr 

DPA’s  certificate  nermits  ‘Me  mus  that  it  probably  will  dictate  years  in  advance.  . 

preciation”  of  45  per  cent  of  the  higher  advertising  rates  .  .  .  Our  In  connection  with  a  budget  terities  of  recent  years,  will  have 
total  cost  over  a  five-vear  ncriod  friends  in  Washington  might  prof-  calling  for  expenditure  of  $369,-  to  be  found.  vt  «« 

instead  of  20  or  25  years  normally  'l^Fly  inquire  into  the  reason  for  500,  a  plan  for  spreading  costs  of  Mr.  Cadbury  said  the  N  ew^ 

allowed.  These  income  tax  pay’-  Canadian  dollar  increasing  in 
ments  are  lower  during  the  first  ''^ine  above  ours,  and  apply  the 
five  years  of  operation.  lesson  to  our  own  finances. 

A  House  subcommittee  reported  ,  .  . 

Thursday  that  the  hike  is  beyond  Philippine  Edition 

control  by  the  United  States  but  The  52nd  Anniversary  Edition  at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  observed 
exprpsed  hope  that  domestic  pro-  of  the  Manila  (P.  I.)  Bulletin,  his  50th  anniversary  with  the 

consisting  of  200  tabloid  pages,  is  newspaper  last  week  when  friends 

couraged  by  th^  high  price.  The  being  distributed  to  2,000  business  gave  him  a  television  set,  $300 

men,  legislators,  government  offi-  in  cash  and  a  plaque  autographed 
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Valet  Is  Feted 

Chicago — Andy  Bason, 


valet 


past  year  was  1 ,470,000,  a  loss  of 
5  per  cent  on  the  previous  y*^- 
The  Star’s  average  sale  was  l.l9’t- 
000,  a  loss  of  3.5  per  cent.  Sales 
dropped  when  the  price  of 
papers  was  increased. 


duction  of  paper  may  be  en- 
I  by  the  high  price.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  has  as¬ 
signed  H.  B.  McCoy  to  report  to 
the  committee  within  two  months 


Reps  West  Coast  Paper 

Effective  July  1,  the  San 

signed  H.  B.  McCoy  to  report  to  cials  and  editors  in  the  United  by  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  (Calif.)  Independent-Journal  ^ 
the  committee  within  two  months  States.  Copies  have  been  flown  editor  and  publisher,  and  by  more  ^_represented  by  Gilman,  N* 
on  prospects  of  expanding  United  here  by  the  Philippine  Air  Lines,  that  150  Tribune  employes. 
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Employes’  Stock 
Worth  $7,695,600 

On  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  of  the  annual  earnings  in  the  busi- 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal’s  stock  ness.  Even  more  important,  they 
participation  plan,  some  800  em-  have  built  themselves  into  an  in- 
ployes  own  an  interest  in  their  stitution  of  which  they  are  con- 
newspaper  worth  $7,695,600.  scious  of  being  a  recognized  and 
This  represents  a  55  per  cent  permanent  part  so  long  as  they 
share  of  the  Journal  Company,  pull  their  weight.” 
with  330,000  units,  more  than  two-  Some  unitholders  have  been  able 
thirds  of  which  are  fully  paid  for.  to  borrow  money  at  low  interest 
The  current  value  of  units,  at  to  pay  for  homes  ahead  of  sched- 
$23.32  each,  is  $4,369,680  more  ule;  some  have  met  extraordinary 
than  the  $3,325,920  paid  to  the  bills  for  sickness,  death,  etc.,  or 
original  stockholders.  have  increased  their  insurance  pro- 

Figures  just  brought  up  to  date  grams, 
show  that  dividends  paid  to  the  Through  the  Plan,  says  the  re¬ 
stockholding  employes,  from  the  port.  Journal  co-workers  have  be- 
beginning  of  the  “Partnerships  in  come  co-owners  who  understand 
Ownership”  plan  just  15  years  ago,  their  company’s  problems,  share  its 
totalled  $5,856,000  to  the  end  of  responsibilities — and  its  success. 
1951.  Unit  of  Beneficial  Interest 

Celebration  Later  preliminary  pur- 

A  formal  celebration  of  the  chases  in  May,  1937,  the  value  of 
Stock  Trust  Agreement,  conceived  Journal  stock  was  set  at  $35  a 
and  executed  by  Harry  J.  Grant,  share  and  the  Company  was  owned 
is  scheduled  for  the  Fall.  The  as  follows:  Harry  J.  Grant,  40,000 
entire  program  will  be  handled  by  shares;  Miss  McBeath,  40,000; 
the  Unitholders’  Council  and  at  Boyd  family,  40,000;  treasury, 
that  event  Mr.  Grant,  the  chair-  80,000.  Each  of  the  stockholders 
man  of  the  Board,  and  Miss  Faye  then  agreed  to  make  available 
McBeath,  niece  of  Lucius  W.  Nie-  10,000  shares  for  eligible  Journal 
man,  will  be  given  plaques  signify-  emploves— one-fourth  of  the  out¬ 
ing  employe  appreciation  of  the  standing  stock, 
stock  arrangement  which  has  long  jhe  Journal  Employes’  Stock 
since  been  declared  “a  demonstrat-  Trust  Agreement  came  into  effect 
ed  success  ...  no  longer  an  ex-  and  the  30.000  shares  of  stock 
penment.”  were  placed  in  trust.  When  an 

The  anniversary  report,  in  fact,  employe  buys  a  share  he  techni- 
dcclares  emphatically;  “It  is  no  cally  buys  a  “unit  of  beneficial 
experiment  in  cooperative  poverty,  interest”;  if  he  wants  to  sell,  he 
as  some  unfortunate  undertakings  nriust  offer  the  stock  through  the 
Mve  been  when  an  attempt  has  trustees  to  other  employes.  A  unit- 
been  made  to  share  profits.”  holder  who  ceases  to  be  an  cm- 

Substantiating  a  statement  that  ploye  must  turn  in  his  units  for 
the  Journal  Company  has  been  resale;  likewise  when  he  becomes 
able  to  build  a  good  earnings  65  years  of  age,  after  1957. 
record  over  the  years  is  a  table  of  \  formula  value  is  set  for  re¬ 
stock  values  which  shows  that  unit  sale  of  shares  at  all  times,  with 
pnees  have  more  than  trebled  since  three  classes  of  optionees.  In  the 
1937.  Figured  on  a  new  basis  (the  original  offering.  558  of  the  602 
nnits  were  split  up  a  few  years  ago  eligibles  purchased  units,  many  of 
to  provide  wider  participation),  them  using  the  money  received  in 
the  fomula  price  has  risen  steadily  a  bonus  distribution  which  amount- 
from  $7.33  to  $23.32.  ed  to  $250,300,  or  roughly  one- 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  nec-  fourth  of  the  purchase  price  of 
<^ry  to  confine  stock  participa-  the  stock.  More  than  100  em- 
tion  to  employes  of  five-year  ployes  paid  for  their  units  out- 
service  standing,  instead  of  three-  right. 

year  eligibility,  because  the  de-  a  loan  corporation  was  set  up 
inand  for  stock  has  exceeded  the  to  enable  employes  to  borrow  part 
number  of  available  shares.  of  the  necessary  down  payment  at 

Grant's  Vision  3  per  cent.  Six  months  later  the 

“The  use  that  employes  have  Journal  Company  declared  a  divi- 


Disposition  of  Joumars  Earnings 

This  table  gives  a  picture  of  the  disposition  of  the  Journal  Com¬ 
pany’s  earnings  since  1937  and  shows  Uie  increase  in  earned  surplus 
and  the  taxes  per  share; 


1 

Amount  Transferrad 

Net  Income 

Dividends  1 

to  Earned  Surplus 

Per  Share 

Per  Share  1 

Per  Share 

After  Stock 

After  Stock 

After  Stock 

Prior  to 

Dividend 

Prior  to 

Dividend 

Prior  to 

Dividend 

Stock 

Sept.  18, 

Stock 

Sept.  18, 

Stock 

Sept.  18. 

Dividend 

1948 

Dividend 

1948 

Dividend 

1948 

1937 

S9.50 

<1.90 

$8.75 

$1.75 

$  .75 

$  .15 

1938 

8. as 

1.61 

6.00 

1.20 

2.03 

.41 

1939 

11.00 

2.20 

8.50 

1.70  / 

2.50 

.50 

1940 

9.67 

1.93 

7.00 

1.40 

2.67 

.53 

1941 

9.15 

1.83 

7.00 

1.40 

2.15 

.43 

1942 

7.58 

1.52 

4.00 

.80 

3.58 

.72 

1943 

9.21 

1.84 

6.00 

1.20 

3.21 

.64 

1944 

8.76 

1.75 

6.00 

1.20 

2.76 

.55 

1945 

8.83 

1.77 

6.00 

1.20 

2.83 

.57 

1946 

11.58 

2.32 

7.00 

1.40 

4.58 

.92 

1947 

12.01 

2.40 

7.00 

1.40 

5.01 

1.00 

1948 

12.90 

2.58 

8.00 

1.60 

4.90 

.98 

1949 

15.20 

3.04 

8.75 

1.75 

6.45 

1.29 

19.50 

16.45 

3.29 

10.00 

2.00 

6.45 

1.29 

1951 

15.50 

3.10 

10.00 

2.00 

5.50 

1.10 

to  15  times  the  dollar  amount  of 
their  weekly  salary,  depending 
upon  the  responsibility  of  their 
position  in  the  company,  which, 
incidentally,  owns  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  as  well  as  the 
newspaper. 

Employes  under  negotiated  con¬ 
tracts  are  considered  on  a  group 
basis  with  uniform  quotas. 


Six  members  of  the  Unitholders 
Council  of  24  are  elected  annually 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  by  the 
unitholders.  No  major  executive 
is  eligible  for  election  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  It  was  on  the  10th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  plan  that  an  additional 
allotment  of  stock  was  made  avail¬ 
able,  enabling  employes  to  acquire 
controlling  interest. 


Financier,  Taft  Foe, 
Helps  Enquirer  Group 


mand  for  stock  has  exceeded  the  to  enable  employes  to  borrow  part 
number  of  available  shares.  of  the  necessary  down  payment  at 

Grant's  Vision  3  per  cent.  Six  months  later  the 


made  of  their  increased  incomes  dent  of  $8.75  a  unit  and  in  the 
shows  that  Mr.  Grant’s  vision  of  "oxt  three  years  the  dividends  were 
something  more  than  transitory  more  than  enough  to  complete 
profit  sharing  is  by  way  of  being  payment  for  the  original  offering 
rsalized,”  the  progress  report  of  units, 
states.  “Journal  employes  more  1951  Dividend  of  $2 

Md  more  have  a  feeling  of  econ-  The  plan  has  been  broadened 
1C  security.  Through  their  divi-  several  times  and  in  1951  the  cash 
os  they  have  built  up  larger  dividend  was  equal  to  $2  per  unit, 
^^es  than  they  could  have  Net  earnings  in  five  preceding 
“Wd  to  reach  by  salaries  alone.  years  have  averaged  $700,000. 

“Meantime,  the  value  of  their  Under  a  new  allocation  plan  cs- 
““its  has  increased  by  virtue  of  tablished  by  Mr,  Grant,  employes 
Pmdent  retention  of  a  safe  portion  may  be  offered  units  numbering  5 
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Washington — ^The  Portsmouth 
Steel  Corp.  of  Ohio,  with  corporate 
wealth  in  excess  of  $18,000,000, 
came  into  court  here  this  week  as 
a  bidder  for  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  offering  $7,600,000  cash. 

Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  Cleveland  finan¬ 
cier  who  heads  the  holding  com¬ 
pany,  said,  in  Cincinnati,  that  he 
had  no  interest  in  running  the 
paper;  the  offer  was  made  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Enquirer  employes. 

Here  to  arrange  the  last-minute 
details  of  the  new  offer,  which  is 
$100,000  greater  than  that  of  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  was  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Enquirer  employes 
headed  by  James  H.  Ratliff. 

The  11th  hour  submission  of 
the  offer  caused  a  second  post¬ 
ponement  by  Chief  Judge  Bolitha 
J.  Laws  in  his  announced  date  for 
ruling  on  the  Times-Star  offer  and 
an  earlier  one  for  $7,500,000  cash 
by  the  employes  which  was  cou¬ 
pled  with  a  financing  arrange¬ 
ment  back  by  Halsey,  Stuart  & 
Co. 

The  judge  referred  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  bid  to  the  trustees,  the 
American  Security  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  and  asked  for  a  recommen¬ 
dation.  He  indicated  once  more 
that  his  decision  would  be  made 
within  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Eaton  is  widely  known  as 
an  opponent  of  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft,  whose  family  owns  a  large 
share  in  the  Times-Star.  He  was 
represented  as  being  strongly  in 
sympathy  with  having  employes 
own  their  own  organizations. 

During  a  Tuesday  hearing,  Rob¬ 


ert  T.  Taft,  Jr.  pleaded  for  a 
prompt  decision  in  behalf  of  the 
Times-Star  Co.  and  said  that  if  it 
was  not  forthcoming  he  felt  his 
group  might  withdraw  its  offer  of 
$7,500,000  ($1,250,000  cash  and 
the  rest  in  12-year  notes  at  4V4%). 

Judge  Laws  replied  that  he  did 
not  think  the  court  “is  going  to  be 
stampeded  into  making  a  24-hour 
decision  in  a  matter  as  compli¬ 
cated  as  this.” 

4t  *  * 

As  Times-Star  officials  met  in 
a  lengthy  conference  the  next  day 
to  decide  whether  to  continue  or 
withdraw  their  offer,  the  paper 
disclosed  that  Portsmouth  Steel 
Corp.  and  its  directors  are  defen¬ 
dants  in  a  stockholders!  liquidation 
suit  pending  in  Federal  Court. 

A  report  that  Portsmouth  would 
collect  a  fee  as  interim  banker  for 
the  employes  was  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Ratliff  but  he  would  not  give 
the  figure.  One  story  had  it  as 
high  as  $250,000.  Mr.  Ratliff  said 
the  “flat  fee”  agreed  upon  was  not 
excessive  in  the  opinion  of  finan¬ 
cial  advisers. 

■ 

General  Manager  Dies 

Somerset,  Pa.  —  William  F. 
Brooks,  65,  general  manager  and 
advertising  manager  of  the  Som¬ 
erset  American,  died  May  26  in  a 
Pittsburgh  hospital  where  he  had 
been  a  patient  since  March  13. 
Mr.  Brooks  joined  the  America 
staff  as  advertising  manager  in 
1940.  Before  that  he  worked  on 
Pittsburgh  newspapers. 


United  Nations  Talks  Auto  Repair  code  Writes 

j  If  •  Classified  Ads  Weekly  Column 

r©©  advertising  code,  designed  toTo  In  Cleveland 

The  United  Nations  was  en-  to  advance  the  cause  of  free-  tect  readers  from  misleading  class-  Cleveland  —  The  Cleveland 


gaged  in  another  wrangle  over  dom.  .  .  . 


ified  advertising,  was  put  into  ef-  on  May  31  began  public*- 


world  press  freedom  this  week  “jf  we  are  to  have  such  a  de-  ^  Angeles  jjon  of  a  series  of  columns  by 

when  an  international  pact  on  news  bate  once  a  year,  we  obviously  ,  .•  -j.  ,u  .  a  Mayor  Thomas  A.  Burke.  The 

gathering — shelved  three  years  ago  cainoHust  waSr^n  and  s^a^i-  veJ?sinE^fof  °amrreSir?"^^^^^^^^  he^ V 

— was  revived  by  France,  which  ing  without  having  some  basic  auto  repairs  must  Mayor  Burkes  Forum,  will  ap- 

asked  that  member  nations  sign  d^ument  before  ul  We  would  work  and  parts  o  be  the  left  hand  column  «rf 

one  section  that  pledged  geern-  s^gest  that  there  should  be  placed  IrdTa^  °  '™c"'  “e'" 

ments  to  help  correct  false  or  dis*  before  the  Council  once  every  forbtds  such  words  as  fr^  2  number  of  weeks, 

torted  news  reports.  year  not  doans  or  scores  of  van-  hmta  ”  nte,”  m.v  tl^S  Columnist-Mayor  Burke's  lead 

IT  s  Position  ous  documents  which  few  neonle  to  his  first  contribution  read: 

u.  s.  rosibon  ous  aocuments  wnicn  tew  people  conditions  of  the  guar-  ••After  considerable  thought  on 

“We  have  reached  the  conclu-  fver  read,  interesting  as  m^y  of  ^^e  maUer  T  £ 

Sion  regarding  this  proposal  which  them  are,  but  here  should  be  one  a  weS  column  onSc  aS 

we  reached  last  Summer  regarding  really  subst^tial  report,  concise  -  a  weekly  column  on  punuc  a^ 

the  more  general  convention  on  report,  together  with  certam  con-  _  _  ,  _  .  ,  1  have  yielded  to  tne  persuasiw 

freedom  of  information-  that  is  erete  and  practical  recommenda-  Morahll  Appointed  of  the  persons  in  charge  of  this 

the  time  iust  is  not  nronitious  for  tions;  a  report  that  will  deal  with  Promotion  Director  newspaper.  It  is  their  conclusm 

me  lime  just  is  not  propitious  tor  •  ^  freedom  of  in-  LOreCTOr  I  pan  serve  the  community  by 

conventions  of  any  kind  in  this  ,  t  ^  ,  .  .  N.  S.  Macneish.  business  man-  nrAc^ntino  mv  nnmt  nf  vipw  ** 


the  time  iust  is  not  nronitioiK  for  tions;  a  report  that  will  deal  with  Promntion  T^r^rtor  newspaper.  It  is  tneir  conciusioo 

?ouSo!r/'o'f'  ry‘'S";r.Ws  m.ioc  yi„is  ^  freedom  of  m.  "JTS?"eS"bu'^"  map-  m^P^S^t  oTvTw"'-® 

rSm  p"”S  .h.  w^d  ac  »*"  ■>'  »'<’-*  '^Tn  e3L?aK  .VplaLihm 

S.  representative  in  the  Social  m  various  parts  ot  the  world  as  j-gigg^am  and  Sun,  announced  the  series  will  be  devoted  to  dis- 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  Infer-  well  as  with  progress  that  has  been  Lawrence  W.  Merahn,  0^810^  01  4sSes  vital  to  Xe 

mation  achieved  m  facilitating  distribution  cussion  oi 

“TK  \  A  .  u  and  collection  of  news  ”  circulation  promotion  manager,  progress  and  stability  of  Greater 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  o  e  s.  ^  appointed  promotion  di-  Cleveland.” 

would  abandon  our  quest  of  free-  Code  of  Ethics  rector  with  supervision  of  all  jhe  mayor  wrote  that  he  was 


“That  does  not  mean  that  we  collection  of  news, 
would  abandon  our  quest  of  free-  Code  of  Eth 

dom  of  information.”  he  con-  Later  in  his  speech,  1 
tinned,  in  his  speech  June  5.  “We  nig  said: 


y  reached  the  coikIu-  “There  is  one  last  issue  of  some  Keniieth  J.  Mason,  advertising  jbe  views  of  this  newspaper.”  He 

Sion  that  tms  is  not  the  most  effec-  major  importance,  and  that  is  this  promotion  manager,  has  resigned  informed  his  readers  that  he  may 

ive  way  of  advancing  freedom  of  resolution  regarding  the  code  of  fe  join  fhe  Crowell-Collier  Pub-  ysg  interesting  letters  from  them 
f  u  ^  ethics  submitted  to  us  by  the  sub-  lishing  Company.  as  a  basis  for  some  of  his  disetu- 

u  ®  L  •  1.°^  Covenant  of  commission  on  Freedom  of  Infer-  Mr.  Merahn  has  been  with  the  sions. 

Human  Rights,  as  approved  yes-  mation.  Again,  it  is  not  secret  that  W-T&S  since  the  purchase  of  the  , 

terday  by  a  fairly  stable  ma-  my  government  has  never  shown  Sun  by  the  World-Telegram  in  HeVipvill©  Stock 

jority,  IS  about  the  furthest  the  much  enthusiasm  for  it,  because  January,  1950.  He  was  promo-  e  *ii  J 

United  Nations  can  hope  to  get  in  together  with  our  own  press  people  tion  manager,  then  circulation  DlSputO  IS  bettl6u 

reaching  common  agreement  in  a  in  this  country  we  have  always  manager  of  the  Sun.  He  is  a  past  Asheville,  N.  C.  —  A  stock 

i?i-  the  rights  and  fgjt  that  this  question  of  a  code  president  of  the  National  News-  control  suit  brought  against  Eton 

obligations  under  this  general  of  ethics  was  a  matter  for  journal-  paper  Promotion  Association.  S.  Elias,  president  of  the  Asheville 

information.  .  .  .  ijts  and  broadcasters  and  other  "  Citizen  Times  Company,  by  the 

I  know  some  reporting  is  in-  professionals  in  the  gathering  and  Call-Bull©tin  NcxmeS  estate  of  Charles  A.  Webb,  was 
co^ect,  but  the  answer  to  that  is  distribution  of  news  to  decide.  It  p  ,,,  «•  -  settled  in  Superior  Court  June  3 

not  more  legislation.  Once  you  vvas  not  a  matter  where  there  ■H6CICIS  Ol  rrOUlOtlOIl  by  a  consent  judgment. 
get  on  to  this  slippery  slope  of  should  even  be  a  semblance  of  San  Francisco— Joint  heads  of  Trustees  of  the  Webb  Estate 

legislation,  of  government  inter-  government  interference  which  is  ^ rancisco  Call-Bulletin  pro-  ^re  to  be  permitted  to  purchase 

ference  with  the  free  press,  you  poison  to  the  development  of  any  motion  activities  have  been  ap-  half  of  125  shares  of  stock  for 
are  almost  certain  to  land  up  with  real  professional  standards,  im-  pointed,  following  the  resignation  $15,762.88.  In  their  complaint, 
the  kind  of  censorship  and  final  posed  from  the  outside  rather  than  of  Harold  Coffin,  promotion  the  plaintiffs  had  alleged  that  Mr. 
news  blackout  which  has  over-  from  within.  manager.  Elias  had  not  offered  half  of  the 

taken  some  other  countries,  mem-  ..-rhiis  we  wprp  virv  hannv  to  Callahan,  formerly  stock  to  Webb  under  terms  of  an 

bers  of  the  United  Nations.”  .  •  !.  •  resolution  of  the  Lb-  special  events  director,  is  now  pub-  alleged  agreement  governing  ac- 

Annual  Report  comnlLiJn  ?o°which  °I  refereed  manager.  Charles  quisition  of  stock  by  either 

Dr.  Kotschnig  suggested  an  an-  that  the  subcommission  asked  us  promotion  following  the  merger  of  the  Ashe- 

nual  report  on  press  fredom,  say-  to  note  the  strongly  expressed 

i"g-  opinion  of  many  organizations  that  wHh*  th^  rah  «/  uu  u  •  nf  the 

“I  would  suggest  that  United  further  work  on  the  draft  code  is  „  ,  ^  fee  Call-  Mr.  Webb  was  chairman  of  to 

Nations  action  on  freedom  of  a  matter  which  should  be  under-  Bu"etin  s  promotion  department  board  of  the  merged  Citian- 
information  should  be  moved  taken  by  professional  workers  in  a  Company  when  he  died  m 

from  the  periphery,  as  it  were,  to-  the  media  of  information  without  Oakland  (Calif.)  1949. 

ward  the  center  of  the  work  of  the  government  interference,  national  Post-Enquirer  as  promotion  mana-  - 

Economic  and  Social  Council.  I  or  international.  That  is  a  perfect  n  hi  a  t  u  t  1  ttii 

mean  by  that  specifically  that  at  statement.”  J  ^ooA,  Oakland  Engine  ClaSSSS  Held 

least  once  a  year  we  ought  to  have  -  Circulation  Man-  ^ 


Later  in  his  speech.  Dr.  Kotsch-  advertising,  circulation  and  special  confident  “that  on  many  occasions 
ig  said:  events  promotion.  ^  ^  this  column  will  not  be  expressini 


mean  by  that  specifically  that  at  statement.”  J  Oakland  Engine  CJoSSeS  Held 

least  once  a  year  we  ought  to  have  -  Circulation  Man-  ^ 

within  the  Council  itself  a  major  PT?  Orient  btatt 

debate  on  the  problem  of  freedom  Wllbamsburg  PR  the  Call-Bulletin  to  direct  carreer  CHiCAGO-Thirty  editorial  d^ 

of  information,  dealing  with  ma-  Thomas  G.  McCaskey,  follow-  promotion.  ^  partment  employes  of  the  Chicago 

jor  developments  regarding  free-  ing  the  resignation  of  Holmes  M.  ,  TT  •*  Sun-Eimes,  mostly  newcomers  to 

dom  of  information,  highlighting  Brown  as  director  of  public  infer-  nOCnO  Heads  Levei  Unit  particular  jobs, 

the  obstacles  which  exist  and  the  mation  at  Colonial  Williamsburg  M.  J.  Roche,  general  advertising  recently  completed  a  12-wcek  on- 

seriousness  of  these  obstacles  to  in  Virginia,  will  take  over  duties  manager  of  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  the-job  orientation  course, 

the  cause  of  peace.  Then,  as  a  re-  as  acting  director  June  15.  The  has  been  appointed  general  man-  jbe  “students”  spent  two  hours 

suit  of  such  a  debate,  to  find  prac-  duties  include  advertising  and  pro-  ager  of  the  newly  organized  ad-  of  company  time  each  week  learn* 
tical  solutions.  motion  as  well  as  publicity.  Mr.  vertising  service  division  of  Lever.  j(,g  about  the  various  departments 

“They  may  not  be  overwhelming  Brown  will  go  to  a  PR  post  with  The  new  unit  was  created  to  of  the  paper  under  the  supervision 
and  world  shaking  at  first,  but  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  Detroit.  Mr.  handle  all  media  and  programming  of  Jacob  Scher,  Medill  School  of 
step  by  step  by  taking  action  McCaskey  was  formerly  assistant  for  the  company’s  four  divisions —  Journalism  professor.  Department 
where  action  can  be  taken  with  director  of  public  information  at  Lever,  Pepsodent,  Jelke  Good  heads  were  “guest  lecturers." 
immediate  results,  we  will  be  able  the  Rockefeller  restoration  project.  Luck  and  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer.  — 
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CARTOONISTS  LOOK  FOR  ACTION  ON  THE  EISENHOWER  FRONT 


WELCOME,  IKE! 

Alley,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 


AT  BAT  IN  ABILENE 

Fischetti,  N'EA  Service 


'SPEAK  FOR  YOURSELF,  IKE' 

Shoemaker,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News 


Seizure  of  the  Press? 


Hallock,  the  editor,  wrote:  as  follows: 

“I  believe  the  exclusion  of  the  “The  World  was  taken  in  as 
Journal  of  Commerce  from  the  was  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 


DID  Happen  Here! 


mails  is  sanctioned  by  no  law,  that  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  similarly  used 
it  is  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  it.  The  Herald  ran  it  in  25,000 
of  the  Constitution.”  copies  which  were  destroyed  sub- 


It  can  happen  here.  It  did 
happen  here.  Perhaps  President 
Truman,  history-conscious  as  he 
is,  was  thinking  of  past  presiden¬ 
tial  performances  when  he  seemed 
to  imply  he  believes  he  has  inher¬ 
ent  powers  to  seize  the  press. 

President  Lincoln,  during  the 
Civil  War,  ordered  the  seizure  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  New  York  World,  Chicago 
Times,  and  other  papers. 

President  Wilson  had  second- 
class  mailing  privileges  denied  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Leader,  a  So¬ 
cialist  daily,  and  some  German- 
language  papers  and  monthly  pub¬ 
lications. 

A  friend  of  Lincoln  quoted  him 
on  suppression  of  the  press: 
“Nothing  but  the  very  sternest  ne¬ 
cessity  can  ever  justify  it.  A  gov¬ 
ernment  had  better  go  to  the  very 
extreme  of  toleration.” 

And  Wilson  wrote  his  Post¬ 
master-General:  “There  is  a  wide 
mwgin  of  judgment  here  and  I 
think  that  doubt  ought  always  to 
be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  utmost 
freedom  of  speech." 

Ridder  Recalls 

B.  J.  Ridder,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  wrote  in  his  weekly  column 
last  Week: 

“When  the  President  seized  the 
steel  industry  it  raised  again  the 
age-old  Constitutional  rights  ques- 
Uon.  It  was  said  if  the  Chief 
Executive  could  do  this  he  could 
*Bo  seize  other  industries  or  com- 
— even  newspapers. 

“That  brings  back  a  memory 
®tit  of  the  time  in  1864  when  an 
“jry  Lincoln  Administration 
us,  along  with  our  then 
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neighbor,  the  World  —  and  sup¬ 
pressed  us. 

“At  that  time  we  and  the  World 
constituted  the  Administration's 
chief  opposition.  In  the  light  of 
that  historical  event,  as  one  of 
our  staff  said  in  a  recent  speech, 
the  idea  of  seizure  of  the  press  is 
not  so  fanciful  as  it  sounds;  there 
is  a  precedent  for  such  capricious 
action.” 

The  first  J-of-C  trouble  came  in 
1861,  when  a  New  York  grand 
jury  returned  a  presentment 
against  the  paper  on  grounds  of 
subversion.  Lincoln’s  Postmaster- 
General  banned  it  from  the  mails 
for  about  a  week  without  the 
newspaper  having  a  chance  to  de¬ 
fend  itself.  It  managed  to  publish 
locally,  however. 

At  Lincoln’s  Order 

Then,  in  1864,  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  the  World  and  other 
newspapers  were  seized  by  the 
Army  at  President  Lincoln’s  order 
because  they  had  innocently  pub¬ 
lished  a  fake  proclamation.  The 
papers  were  not  published  for 
three  days. 

Ed  Tyng,  who  covers  banking 
on  the  financial  staff  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  and  who  for¬ 
merly  for  many  years  was  on  the 
financial  staff  of  the  old  New 
York  Sun,  is  writing  a  history  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  to  be 
published  next  Fall  in  connection 
with  the  125th  anniversai^.  He 
has  done  much  research  into  the 
Lincoln  seizure. 

One  of  Mr.  Tyng’s  chapters  is 
entitled  “Suppression  —  By  Order 
of  President  Lincoln.” 

When  the  paper  was  first  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  mails,  Gerard 
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The  Postmaster  General  ruled 
that  the  paper  could  resume 
through  the  mails  only  after  a 
new  editor  was  named.  By  an 
odd  coincidence,  Mr.  Hallock  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  his  successor, 
David  M.  Stone,  was  the  second 
president  of  the  AP.  In  his  vale¬ 
dictory,  Mr.  Hallock  wrote: 

‘Unconstitutional’ 

“My  first  inclination  was  to  let 
it  die  and  its  remains  be  unburied 
so  as  to  be  a  stench  to  all  those 
responsible  for  this  unconstitu¬ 
tional  business.” 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  had 
been  very  critical  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Administration,  especially  of 
Treasury  Secretary  Chase  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  ^ward,  and  had 
referred  to  Lincoln  as  “His  Ac- 
cidency.” 

In  the  second  incident,  the  of¬ 
fending  papers  were  victims  of  a 
forgery,  which  purported  to  be  a 
presidential  proclamation  ordering 
a  draft  of  400,000  men  and  ap¬ 
pointing  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  As  soon  as  the  hoax,  per¬ 
petrated  to  influence  the  market, 
was  discovered  the  papers  prompt¬ 
ly  offered  apologies  to  the  author¬ 
ities. 

But  Lincoln  ordered  Gen.  Dix, 
provost  marshal  for  New  York, 
“forthwith  to  arrest  and  imprison 
.  .  .  the  editors,  proprietors,  and 
publishers  of  the  newspapers.” 

Lincoln’s  Order 

When  editors  demanded  of  Gen. 
Dix  from  whom  came  the  seizure 
orders,  he  replied: 

“They  are  from  the  President.” 

Mr.  Tyng  records  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  spurious  proclamation 


sequently.  The  Sun  had  already 
gone  to  press;  the  Tribune  was 
evidently  forgotten  by  the  mes¬ 
senger.  The  News  and  the  Times 
were  suspicious  and  decided  to 
postpone  using  it.  That  it  was  a 
clever  forgery  by  someone  who 
knew  Associated  Press  routine  was 
known  all  over  town  by  morning.” 

Editor  Stone  turned  over  to 
other  papers  the  editorial  he  had 
planned  to  print  in  explanation  of 
the  hoax,  and  the  papers  that  were 
not  suppressed  promptly  printed  it. 

“The  Tribune,  the  Post,  the  Sun 
and  the  Commercial  Advertiser 
promptly  condemned  the  angry 
and  precipitate  action  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Administration,”  Mr.  Tyng 
wrote.  “The  Times,  to  the  subse¬ 
quent  outspoken  regret  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  did  not  join 
in  the  condemnation.” 

Editors  Arrested 
Journal  of  Commerce  editors 
and  Manton  Marble,  World  editor, 
actually  were  arreste  and  were 
taken  down  to  the  Battery  on  the 
way  to  prison  in  Fort  Lafayette. 
While  they  waited  for  a  police 
boat,  word  arrived  that  they  were 
to  be  released  but  the  seizure  of 
the  papers  was  to  stick. 

“It  is  all  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  an  ignoble  partisan  re¬ 
sentment,”  Mr.  Marble  said  an¬ 
grily.  “They  have  struck  down 
the  rights  of  the  press.” 

When  an  Army  captain  had  first 
arrived  with  a  contingent  of  sol¬ 
diers  at  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
he  had  declared: 

“Our  orders  are  to  arrest  the 
proprietors  of  this  paper,  to  sus¬ 
pend  its  operations  and  to  take 
custody  of  its  property.” 
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3  Lords  of  Fleet  St. 
Refuse  to  Bow  to  Age 


By  Doris  Willens 


London — “Newspaper  work  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  path  to  long  life,” 
the  Evening  Standard  commented 
last  week.  And  on  May  26,  the 
Standard’s  boss.  Lord  Beaver- 
brook,  became  73. 

Lord  Camrose  will  be  73  on 
June  23,  and  his  brother.  Lord 
Kemsley,  was  69  earlier  this 
month. 

The  Berry  brothers — Camrose 
and  Kemsley — have  been  in  Fleet 
Street  more  than  half  a  century. 
Lord  Beaverbrook  first  entered 
The  Street  nearly  40  years  ago. 
All  three  have  had  profound  ef¬ 
fects  on  British  journalism.  All 
three  have  ignored  advancing  age 
and  remain  active  and  influential. 

In  Headlines  Since  1910 

But  Lords  Camrose  and  Kems¬ 
ley  have  chosen  to  remain  in  the 
background,  doing  their  work 
quietly  and  almost  anonymously. 
Lord  Beaverbrook  stormed  into 
England  as  a  candidate  for  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1910,  and  has  remained 
in  the  headines  ever  since. 

The  differences  in  their  journal¬ 
istic  beginnings  have  followed 
them  through  life  and  have  made 
for  the  differences  in  their  activi¬ 
ties  and  their  influences  on  the 
press. 

Lord  Camrose  (then  William 
Berry)  became  a  reporter  on  his 
home  town  paper  in  Wales  as 
soon  as  he  left  school.  He  loved 
the  editorial  side  and  has  always 
stuck  to  it.  Today  he  still  works 
early  and  late  on  his  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph.  He  describes  himself  as 
editor-in-chief.  The  paper  is 
staunchly  Conservative,  has  com¬ 
prehensive  news  coverage  and  is 
considered  a  rival  of  The  Times. 
It  is  in  fact  often  called  “a  read¬ 
able  Times.” 

Under  Camrose's  leadership  the 
Telegraph’s  circulation  has  in¬ 
creased  enormously  and  today  sells 
nearly  a  million  copies  daily — a 
fabulous  circulation  for  a  quality 
newspaper. 

Fortune  in  Cement 

Lord  Kemsley  (then  James 
Comer  Berry)  left  school  to  be¬ 
come  a  sales  clerk  because  he 
loved  selling.  Four  years  later  his 
brother  persuaded  him  to  come  to 
London  to  work  on  the  Advertis- 
ing  World,  which  William  founded 
in  1901.  Kemsley  became  the 
business  genius  of  the  team. 

“He  will  not  stand  in  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  time  as  the  imaginative 
creator  of  new  things,”  a  friend 
of  Kemsley’s  has  said.  “But  by 
organizing  genius  and  faith  in  the 
future  he  molded  a  big  machine. 
His  editorial  training  scheme  will 
confer  lasting  benefit  on  the 
country  and  journalism.” 

Lord  Beaverbrook  (then  Max 
Aitken)  made  a  fortune  in  cement 


dealings  in  Canada  before  he  was 
30.  He  successfully  fought  for  a 
seat  in  Parliament  in  1910,  on  a 
program  of  Empire  free  trade.  He 
could  not  decide  whether  to  put 
his  money  into  banking  or  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  finally  chose  the  latter. 

He  knew  nothing  about  journal¬ 
ism  and  therefore  had  no  respect 
for  its  traditions  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  large  chunk  of  the  Daily 
Express  in  1913.  He  handled  the 
paper  like  any  other  commodity  to 
be  sold  to  the  masses.  The  result 
was  a  fabulous  financial  success. 


vide  them  on  a  single  issue.”  “Imagine  my  despair,”  Lord 

Now  they  began  to  purchase  Beaverbrook  related,  “when  he 
provincial  newspapers  and  maga-  disclosed  opposition  to  our  pro- 
zine  groups.  There  were  consoli-  gram  of  Empire  partnership  ni¬ 
dations  and  amalgamations.  Rival  stead  of  giving  us  support.  He  ^ 
publications  called  it  “Berrying  the  jected  to  our  Tory  plan  whict 
Press.”  In  1927  tliey  purchased  would  have  involved  a  tax  a 
the  Daily  Telegraph  from  Lord  food  imported  into  Britain  from 
Burnham,  who  cried.  foreign  countries  while  Empire 

Empire  Divided  foo'*  would  be  free.  He  called  it 

.  .1.  n  a  Stomach  Tax. 

In  1937  the  Berry  empire  was  ^  ^  .  ... 

divided  apparently  so  that  the  re-  .  ^  wished  us  to 

spective  families  had  more  scope  win,  but  he  believed  we  could 
to  share  in  their  father’s  activities,  never  carry  the  country  on  Empm 
Lord  Camrose  took  the  Telegraph  economic  union.  The  public 
and  a  group  of  periodicals;  Lord  would  not  vote  for  a  Stomach  Tat 
Kemsley  31  newspapers  (24  of  ^  * 

them  nrnvincial  newsnanersl.  letter  to  The  Times  big  type,  top 


But  his  own  journalistic  success 
did  not  increase  his  respect  for  the 
press.  When  asked  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Press  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  he  ran  his  paper 
he  flatly  replied,  “Propaganda.”  In 
the  29  lines  of  his  “Who’s  Who” 
entry  there  is  not  a  mention  of  his 
connection  with  the  press. 

Beaverbrook  has  often  been 
blamed  by  Fleet  Street  for  the 
diminishing  influence  on  the  public 
of  the  British  press. 

But  it  was  Lord  Kemsley,  not 
Lord  Beaverbrook,  whose  news¬ 
papers  precipitated  the  Labor 
government’s  investigation  of  the 
press. 

Kemsley  Keeps  Busy 

Lord  Kemsley  has  never  been 
a  “weathercock.”  There  is  no 
cheesecake  in  his  papers.  They 
plump  for  the  old  virtues — honor 
the  Queen,  love  your  country, 
support  your  family  by  the  sweat 
of  your  brow,  and  Vote  Conserva¬ 
tive. 

He  still  works  at  least  eight 
hours  a  day  in  the  office,  pouring 
over  every  detail  on  both  the 
business  and  editorial  sides.  His 
homes  are  linked  by  teleprinter  to 
the  office.  “He  has  a  tremendous 
capacity  for  work  and  is  happy 
only  when  he  is  in  the  office,” 
an  associate  of  his  told  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Kemsley  31  newspapers  (24  of  .  ^  ^  ‘ 

them  provincial  newspapers). 

It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  of  the  column.  No  more  Stomach 
that  when  the  critics  began  crying  Nothing  doing.  1  went  to 

“monopoly”.  Lord  Kemsley  was  oed. 

the  bogey.  It  was  said  that  by  his  “Next  morning  we  walked  oi 
personal  and  centralized  control  the  seashore  nearby.  When  I 
over  so  many  papers  Lord  Kerns-  persisted  in  my  refusal,  he  slashed 
ley  was  depriving  local  organs  of  right  and  left  with  a  stout  cant 
their  individuality  and  exercising  In  his  annoyance  he  appeared  to 
a  degree  of  political  influence  be  vainly  trying  to  strike  off  tho 
harmful  to  the  concept  of  press  heads  of  the  seagulls. 


freedom.  I  wondered  if  he  might  decidt 

The  Royal  Commission  exam-  strike  off  my  head  and  kill  ^o 
ined  the  charges  and  came  through  stone.  So  I  ler 

with  what  the  press  lords  at  least  London, 
considered  a  clean  bill  of  health.  How  to  Use  Dynamite 

The  Commission  concluded  that  Northcliffe  persisted  in  his  de- 
the  trend  was  away  from  concen-  nunciation  of  the  Stomach  Tax 
tration,  that  “chains”  have  dim-  until  the  Tories  were  driven  to 
inished  in  size  since  1929,  and  that  abandon  their  Empire  policy.  It 
they  did  not  necessarily  inhibit  was  Northcliffe’s  first  victory  over 
free  expression  of  opinion.  the  politicians.  He  now  knew  po- 

Comment  on  Northcliffe  litical  dynamite  when  he  saw  it, 
Lord  Beaverbrook,  who  during  knew  how  to  use  it.  He 

World  War  II  did  a  masterful  would  be  the  maker  of  party  leM- 
job  as  head  of  the  Air  Ministry,  f’’*-  would  set  up  prime  mm- 
has  since  the  war  spent  most  of  'sters  and  pull  them  down  a^- 
each  year  in  Jamaica.  His  chronic  Lord  Beaverbrook  s  final  pictiue 
asthma  makes  the  damp  English  ly'og  despera  e- 

winters  too  uncomfortable.  But  Jv  ^  1922  and  his  doctor 
his  control  over  his  papers  has  Thomas  Horder  (now  Lord  o- 
not  diminished.  Puckish  and  viva-  walking  into  the  sickrw^ 

cious.  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  recent  Northcliffe  took  a  revolver  ro 
television  talk  on  Lord  North-  1^**  pillow,  pointed  it  a 

cliffe  convinced  the  public  that  -S,, 

the  press  lord  could  well  have  been  Oaorges  bloody  *^nights.  inc 


a  successful  actor. 


The  Berry  brothers  were  in 
Fleet  Street  for  nearly  20  years 
before  the  public  began  to  take 
notice.  They  started  in  a  small 
back  room,  cooking  sausages  for 
their  dinner  on  a  gas  ring,  working 
until  midnight  and  walking  home 
several  miles  to  save  money.  They 
began  publishing  sports  magazines, 
and  prospered. 

In  1915  they  purchased  the 
Sunday  Times,  and  in  1919  the 
Financial  Times  and  the  press 
where  it  was  printed.  Less  than 
a  year  later  they  purchased  the 
Cassells  publishing  business.  Now 
the  public  started  asking  questions. 
Who  was  behind  the  Berrys? 

Lord  Rothermere’s  Daily  Mail 
answered:  “No  one.  They  are  op¬ 
erating  with  their  own  money  and 
no  one  else’s.  They  are  an  ideal 
combination.  ...  In  all  important 
matters  they  act  together  and  no 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  di- 


was  elected  to  the  House  of  n  wr  t»  _ 

Commons,”  Lord  Beaverbrook  ^  JNeSCO  Fromotions 


male  nurse  struck  at  Northcliffe’s 


a  av-iui.  ^ 

Beaverbrook  recounted  his  first 
and  last  meetings  with  Northcliffe.  Northcliffe  died. 

The  occasion  was  Beaverbrook’s  Assessing  Northcliffe’s  achieve- 
review  of  the  recently-published  ments.  Lord  Beaverbrook  said; 
“History  of  The  Times”  (E  &  P,  “He  was  the  greatest  journalist 
May  3,  page  13).  But  the  stories  Britain  has  ever  seen — if  we  are 
he  told  did  not  appear  in  that  to  judge  greatness  as  we  must  by 
book.  the  influence  a  man  brings  to  bear 

His  first  meeting  with  North-  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lives, 
cliffe  was  over  40  years  ago.  “I  jhe  three  journalists  whose 
had  just  come  from  Canada  to  birthdays  are  celebrated  in  May 
stand  for  the  House  of  Commons  and  June  have  proved  three  things 
in  support  of  a  plan  for  political  to  Fleet  Street: 
and  economic  union  between  Lord  Kemsley,  that  good  busi- 
Britain,  Canada,  the  other  Domin-  ness  organization  pays  off;  Lpt<l 
ions  and  Colonies.”  Camrose,  that  quality  journalism 

His  curious  campaign,  he  said,  pays  off;  and  Lord  Beaverbrook. 
attracted  public  attention  and  also  that  entertainment  pays  off. 
Lord  Northcliffe.  “And  when  I  _ 


continued,  “he  took  me  up.  He  Chicago  —  Cooperative 
quickly  put  me  down  again.”  tising  is  being  offered  by 
Immediately  after  the  election  Inc.,  in  connection  with  two  a 
Northcliffe  invited  the  young  Can-  iner  promotions — ®  niH* 
adian  to  his  country  home.  After  time  Gift”  and  “New  for  u 
a  “simple  dinner”  Northcliffe,  then  trade-in,  both  geared  for 
chief  proprietor  of  The  Times,  July.  Ad  mat  proofs  arc  b*®* 
opened  up  on  politics.  sent  free  to  dealers. 


“I  wondered  if  he  might  decidt  I  th 
to  strike  off  my  head  and  kill  two  I 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Theater  Men  Appeal 
For  Ad  Rate  ^Equality* 


.4  GIFT  FRO.M  THE  REPS — Franklin  I.  Morrison,  right,  assistant 
media  coordinator  of  McCann-Erickson,  was  honored  at  a  luncheon 
hy  New  York  City  newspaper  representatives  for  his  30-year  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  agency.  Joseph  V.  Ambrose,  left,  eastern  representative 
for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  made  the  presentation  of  a  desk  set 
on  behalf  of  F'rank's  friends. 


Hartford,  Conn.  —  Executives 
of  newspapers  in  New  England 
listened  non-committally  Wednes¬ 
day  (June  4)  as  motion  picture 
industry  spokesmen  pleaded  for 
reductions  in  theater  advertising 
rates. 

Eric  A.  Johnston,  president  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
.America,  asked  publishers  to  co¬ 
operate  in  revising  rate  structures 
in  order  to  save  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  industry  from  slow  starvation. 

“The  premium  rate  we’re  asked 
to  pay  has  become  a  factor  of 
resistance,”  Mr.  Johnston  said.  “It 
doesn’t  help  the  local  theater  busi¬ 
ness  and  it  doesn’t  help  the  local 
newspaper.  And  it  doesn’t  help 
the  local  merchant.” 

150  at  Conference 

Attending  this  second  Hartford 
Times  Motion  Picture  Industry 
Symposium  were  about  100  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  and  about  50 
nx)vie  executives.  Instead  of  vol¬ 
unteering  to  go  along  with  film 
industry  suggestions,  the  publish¬ 
ers  offered  other  proposals  to  aid 
the  exhibitors. 

“The  amusement  page  costs 
more  than  any  other  page  in  the 
paper,”  said  Francis  S.  Murphy, 
Times  editor  and  publisher,  who 
was  host  at  the  tent-covered  meet¬ 
ing  at  Times  Tower  on  Talcott 
Mountain.  “Maybe  Mr.  Johnston 
meant  by  premium  rates,  rates 
higher  for  amusements  than  for 
Campbell’s  Soup.  But  that’s  not  so 
in  Connecticut  although  it  may  be 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.” 

Instead  of  asking  for  lower  and 
tower  rates,  Mr.  Murphy  proposed 
that  exhibitors  set  more  convenient 
hours  for  running  films,  make  the 
seats  more  comfortable,  provide 
attendants  to  drive  patrons’  cars 
from  theater  entrances  to  parking 
areas  and  eliminate  objectionable 
ropy  and  art  from  advertising. 

“Obscenity  in  the  movies?”  he 
said,  “I  don’t  think  there  is  any. 
But  in  the  ads — oh,  boy!  We  had 
to  turn  down  the  first  two  ads  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  recent  Helen  Hayes 
picture.  The  third  was  accepted. 
Several  of  our  readers  used  to  tear 
ouf  our  amusement  pages  before 
they  let  children  read  them.” 

A  Proposition 

Oscar  Doob,  a  Loew’s  theater 
executive,  made  the  publishers  a 
proposition:  “If  any  newspaper 
promises  to  put  us  on  retail  rates, 
*e  promise  to  spend  as  much 
tooney  with  them  next  year  as 
this  year.  One  New  York  paper 
toude  this  agreement.  Then  we 
™t  out  all  our  billboards.  This 
I  Tviv'*  money  for  the  dailies. 
I^lieve  in  newspapers.  The  bill- 
hoard  union  picketed  my  home. 


Then  our  competitors  followed  our 
course.  This  new  classification 
developed  $15,000,000  in  new 
newspaper  advertising  over  the 
past  12  years.” 

He  reported  that  the  retail  rate 
was  established  for  theater  adver¬ 
tising  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  six 
months  ago.  This  led,  he  said, 
to  a  gain  of  $10,000  to  $15,000  in 
newspaper  revenues  in  Bingham¬ 
ton. 

Despite  the  frankness  in  ex¬ 
pressing  conflicting  views  on  rates 
and  other  inter-industry  matters, 
the  atmosphere  remained  friendly 
throughout  the  meeting.  Raymond 
H.  McKinney  of  J.  P.  McKinney 
and  Son,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  Hartford  Times  and 
other  Gannett  newspapers,  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Johnston  with  an 
“Oscar”  as  a  token  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  work  smoothing  rela¬ 
tions  between  papers  and  the  film 
industry.  The  “Oscar”  was  a  six- 
inch  figure  of  a  newspaperboy. 

Purpose  Is  Clarified 

Mr.  Murphy,  emphasizing  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  said,  “To 
avoid  misunderstanding  and  to  set 
the  record  straight,  1  wish  to  say 
it  is  not  my  purpose  or  intention 
to  recommend  advertising  rate 
changes,  of  whatever  nature,  to 
other  newspaper  publishers.  Such 
a  thing  is  outside  my  province. 

“But  I  do  believe,  as  a  basic 
principle  of  business  conduct,  that 
any  customer  and  industry  has  the 
right  to  state  their  conclusions  on 
the  subject  of  prices  they  are  asked 
to  pay  for  whatever  goods  or 
services  are  necessary  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  their  business 
affairs.  The  exchange  of  ideas, 
good  reasoning  and  fair  judgments 
is  the  foundation  of  all  human 
relationships  and  invariably  re¬ 


solves  every  problem. 

“This  is  the  purpose  of  our  dis¬ 
cussions  today  and  1  firmly  believe 
that,  as  the  press  and  the  motion 
picture  industry  acquire  a  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  each  other,  many 
benefits  will  result  for  both.  The 
economic  success  of  the  press  and 
those  who  buy  its  advertising 
space  are  inseparable.” 

Ronald  Reagan,  president  of 
the  Screen  Actors  Guild,  insisted 
that  the  movie  industry  needed 
more  help  from  newspapers  than 
a  simple  revision  of  rates. 

“You  sell  us  the  space,”  he  said. 
“But  are  we  getting  our  money’s 
worth?  Maybe  we’re  running  the 
wrong  ads.  Perhaps  we’ve  lost 
touch  with  the  65,000.000  Ameri¬ 
cans  over  35  who  don’t  go  to  the 
movies  any  more.  Newspapers 
should  advise  us  on  our  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Critical  of  Correspondents 
He  noted  that  around  450  Holly¬ 
wood  correspondents  for  news¬ 
papers  were  covering  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  about  250  film  personalities. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 


Unit  Ad  Rate 
Decree  Scope 
Is  Under  Study 

Washington — Whether  the  de¬ 
cree  in  the  New  Orleans  case  can 
be  made  broad  enough  to  prohibit 
unit  advertising  rates  in  single¬ 
ownership  cities  is  a  question  pon¬ 
dered  by  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice. 

The  office  of  H.  Graham  Mori- 
son,  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Anti-Trust  Division, 
said  this  week  the  proposed  decree 
was  in  preparation  but  it  might  be 
a  few  weeks  before  it  is  placed  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Christenberry.  who 
found  the  Times-Picayune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act  (E&P,  May  31, 
page  7). 

One  phase  of  the  judge’s  ruling 
dealt  with  the  injurious  effect  of 
the  compulsory  combination  rate 
upon  the  competing  newspaper, 
the  Item.  Another  phase  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  element  of  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  involved  in  cases 
where  an  advertiser,  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  had  to  spend 
so  much  of  his  budget  in  the 
Times-Picayune  and  States  that  he 
had  nothing  left  to  spend  in  the 
Item,  if  he  chose  to  do  so. 

The  question  of  scope  of  the 
decree,  covering  the  former  phase, 
arose  in  regard  to  the  defendants’ 
assertion  that  nearly  200  papers 
around  the  country  have  unit 
rates.  In  some  of  those  cities, 
however,  there  are  no  competing 
newspapers. 

*  *  * 

A  Times-Picayune  editorial  re¬ 
minded  readers  that  it  was  the 
Item  that  introduced  the  forced 
combination  and  continued  it  for 
1 1  years  before  the  T-P  company 
adopted  it. 

TTie  decision  is  being  appealed, 
but  the  final  outcome,  the  paper 
said. 


A  PRIVATE  CLUB  for  advertising  and  newspaper  executives  gets 
off  to  a  start  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  in  New  York  as  John  C.  Kelly, 
left,  of  Kelly-Nason  Advertising,  Inc.  and  Francis  B.  Fitzgerald, 
right,  of  Ridder-Johns,  publishers’  representatives,  talk  over  details  with 
Frank  G.  Wangeman,  the  hotel’s  GM.  The  name:  The  Theodore  Club. 
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inseriions,  it  was  also  busy  testing  _ 

advertising  strategy  in  Chicago,  TIte  Most Twrilic VALUE  m  VitQiwin 

Newspapers  Potent,  Too,  ‘^^RyimOl 

fJtmPotBTlCyRyhXXtolFtTidS  Detroit  ^s  newspaper  space  was  ^l98 

*7  somewhat  lighter  but  also  run  in  — -ixwi  m.,;. —  fwIT 

T>  tj  u  _*  B  conjunction  with  the  TV  program.  'i^SlSiZl 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre  York  market,  TV  was  ^ 

Because  newspaper  advertising  “gives  unsurpassed  local  exelusively.  ^  ^  ,  .  —  _ 

"  .  1.  .  j  vifomln  Results  of  these  tests  showed  AbktiieZe^tnmLJ^sr  MBOS 

concentration  and  impact,  and  eliminates  \s  aste,  Vitarnin  Rybutol  experienced  the  best 

Corporation  of  America,  Newark,  N.  J.,  producer  of  Bybutol  sales  in  Chicago,  with  Detroit  and  s-HrHSrSr  =^“ 

high-potency  vitamin  B  complex,  feels  the  medium  “gives  a  New  York  sales  running  second 

lot  for  the  advertising  dollar,”  and  is  itself  mighty  potent  in  and  third  respectively.  Now  VCA 

its  abilitv  to  sell  goods.  Preparing  a  heavy  newspaper  'CSST 

Its  dUiiiLj  LU  sen  guuus.  .  ^  ..g. 


insertions,  it  was  also  busy  testing 

its  advertising  strategy  in  Chicago,  Tlie  Most  Territic  VAUIt  in  VHoiiiin  HitI 
Detroit  and  New  York.  i^VPIlTH 

Rybutol  ran  these  tests  for  six  Ull  1^ 

weeks.  In  Chicago  it  broke  heavy  '  ' 

newspaper  schedules  along  with  "“■“"•"‘•"•i""' 

its  Molly  Goldberg  TV  show.  In  />^Q' 

Detroit  its  newspaper  space  was 
somewhat  lighter  but  also  run  in  — *»*■■»■*"  »■ — 
conjunction  with  the  TV  program. 

In  the  New  York  market,  TV  was 

used  exelusively.  _ — '  '  ' 

Results  of  these  tests  showed  7trr  ■lii. 


That,  in 


;  advertising  dollar,”  and  is  itself  mighty  potent  in  and  third  respectively.  Now  VCA 
tn  sell  goods  preparing  a  heavy  newspaper 

®  ’  drive  for  the  New  York  area;  will 

launch  it  in  the  near  future. 

ADVERTISER'S  CASE  STUDY  Earlier  this  year  in  Los  Angeles, 

■ - Rybutol  launched  a  combined 

a  vitamin  capsule,  is  that  summer  sun  replenishes  their  newspaper,  radio-TV  drive;  found 


why  VCA  is  currently  spending  vitamin  supplies. 


that  the  local  advertising  cost  per 


$660,000  of  a  $2,000,000  appro-  “Actually,  people  exercise  more  decreased  by  running  simul 

priation  in  an  extensive  24-m^r-  during  the  summer  months;  per-  laneously  m  three  media, 
ket,  200-newspaper  campaign  of  spire  and  drink  more  fluids.  These  Small  Size  Gets  Push 

1,000,  640,  and  300-line  insertions  fluids  carry  off  the  body’s  water-  From  its  combination  offer, 
to  introduce  a  smaller-size  bottle  soluble  vitamins.  .\nd  because  of  VCA  switched  over  to  ads  plug- 


1,000,  640,  and  300-line  insertions  fluids  carry  off  the  body’s  water- 


Price  Widens  a  Market 

copy  runs  over  Rybutol’s  logo,  i 
goes  at  the  national  rate. 

The  Duane  Jones  agency  keep 
close  tabs  on  sales  in  each  ot 


of  Rybutol  gelucaps  at  $1.98  hot  weather  they  tend  to  eat  fewer  ging  the  smaller  size  exclusively  areas;  slacks  off  insei 

(E&P,  May  17,  page  18).  solid  foods,  hence  get  less  vita-  (see  cut).  The  theory:  low  price  where  sales  are  strong  m 

Bi-Weekly  Insertions  lets  more  people  test  Rybutol.  If  Po^^s  them  on  when  sales  dwline 

Bi-weeklv  newspaper  insertions,  “You  see,”  Mr.  Rill  went  on,  they  get  results;  are  convinced  that 
accorSto  frv  R  R^^^^  ‘hem.  they  can  re- 


are  scheduled  to  hit  twice  weekly 
with  size  depending  on  impact  dt 


dent  and  account  sunervisor  at  Doctors  are  in  disagreement  as  to  order  the  larger  sizes.  witn  sik  depending  on  impact  at 

Duane  Jones  Co..  Inc..  Rvbutol’s  how  effective  they  are.  Effective-  .  “It’s  this  small  size  that  is  now 


Duane  Jones  Co.,  Inc.,  Rybutol’s  how  effective  they  are  Effective-  ns  mis  small  size  tnat  is  now  — —  —  — •  *  —  ^ 
ad  acencv  as  well  as  across-the-  "oss  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  being  aggressively  promoted  ^served  to  introduce  Kyoutol 

Sard  I^^L  Lotr (radio  gets^  2^^  individual  taking  the  vitamins.  If  through  1,000,  640,  and  300  in- 

per  cent  of  budget;  TV  33  per  people  ate  properly  balanced  meals  sertions  in  more  than  200  news-  E&P  Market  Guide 

cent)  are  being  used  in  a  satura-  they  would  get  all  necessary  vita-  papers,  and  on  radio-TV,”  says  “The  Editor  &  Publisher  Mar 

tion  drive  which  got  underway  niins.  But  because  of  our  fast-  Mr.  RjH.  ket  Guide  is  of  immeasurable  help 

March  30  in  each  of  24  metro-  paced  times  they  gulp  quickly-  “This  is  Rybutol’s  strongest  pro-  in  seting  up  our  strategy,”  Mr 


cent)  are  being  used  in  a  satura-  tney  would  get  an  necessary  vita-  papers  s 
tion  drive  which  got  underway  mins.  But  because  of  our  fast-  Mr.  Rill. 


politan  markets.  prepared  meals.  ^  we  sell  Rybu-  motion  to  date.  Results  have  been  Rill  stated,  “not  only  for  Rybutol 

In  addition,  Rybutol  sponsors  'oi  ^s  a  dietary  supplement.  How  staggering  since  we  first  launched  but  for  other  accounts  as  well 

The  Goldbergs’  over  NBC-TV  Net-  effective  it  is  depends  on  the  in-  the  campaign  back  in  April,  and  It  helps  us  and  our  clients  by 

work  Mondays,  and  is  using  this  dvidual.”  consumer  response  has  more  than  providing  a  check  on  markets  and 

15-minute  live  telecast  to  plug  its  The  Second  Problem  *^®  advertising  expense,  showing  us  if  we  can  reach  the 


consumer  response  has  more  than  providing  a  check  on  markets  and 


15-minute  live  telecast  to  plug  its  The  Second  Problem  advertising  expense,  showing  us  if  we  can  reach  the  I 

new-size  $1.98  promotion.  Start-  Second  problem  faced  by  Rybu-  Folks  are  really  giving  Rybutol  public  in  any  given  market| 
ing  June  30,  VCA  will  pick  up  tol  back  in  1950  was  how  to  get  .  "“J,,.  “  newspaper  advertising, 

the  tab  for  Gabriel  Heatter’s  na-  people  to  test  the  product  in  order  *  .^occeed  in  killing  Morton  Edell,  VCA  president, 

tional  morning  newscast  five  times  to  find  out  for  themselves  just  how  „  ,  mat  vitamins  are  needed  maintains  a  close  watch  on  the 

weekly  over  Mutual  Broadcasting,  effective  it  would  be.  ““‘‘mg  winter  months,  he  advertising  of  Rybutol  and  b 


Point  of  sale  displays  and  direct  ^  feeler,  VCA  advertised  two 

mail  get  about  nine  per  cent  of  Rybutol-$5.95  for  100  „  ^  .  tv 

budget)  are  also  being  used  to  ggiucaps  and  $3  49  for  50  “It  Headlined,  The  Most  Terrific  trade  to  consumer  marketing.  Tk 
back  the  national  advertising  with  wasn’t  long  before  we  discovered  ^^“®  Vitamin  History!”  the  fact  that  Rybutol’s  sales  are  run- 
local  exploitations  and  promotions,  jjj  jj  prices  shut  out  a  ***''®®  of  newspaper  ads  play  ning  50  per  cent  ahead  of  last 

Story  behind  this  $1.98  bottle  customers  who  might  have  *^^®  Rybutol  Test.”  Copy  year’s,  and  that  it  has  become  opt 

of  25  Rybutol  gelucaps  explains  Rybutol  had  price  been  attention  to  “22  remarkable  of  the  fastest  selling  proprietaries 

VCA’s  increasing  use  of  newspa-  lower,”  Mr.  Rill  declared.  Obvi-  elements”  of  the  product  as  well  sold  in  drug  stores,  makes  Mr 
pers  both  dollar  and  spacewise  ously  ’a  new  tack  was  indicated.  ^  “new  wonder  ‘Red  Vitamin  Edell  well  disposed  toward  tht 
within  recent  years.  Late  in  1951  VCA  introduced  B-121;’”  asks  the  old  chesnut,  over-all  ad  campaign.  He  reports 


Ads  Stress  Test 


advertising  of  Rybutol  and  is 
credited  with  having  played  J 
major  role  in  VCA’s  move  front 


within  recent  years. 

First  Newspaper  Use 


Late  in  1951,  VCA  introduced, 
on  a  limited  scale,  the  $1.98  bottle 


Mr.  Rill,  who  as  account  execu-  of  25  gelucaps  in  an  effort  to  Unless  you  feel  stronger  .  .  .  "a  tremendously  visual  ano  eu^ 

tive  on  Rybutol  acts  as  advertis-  widen  the  market  through  lower  more  ^vital  in  seven  _  days,”  copy  tive  medium,  but  adds,  Ne 
ing  manager,  told  Editor  &  Pub-  price  appeal.  The  offer,  carried  money  will  be  refund-  papers  could  help  us  a  lot  mo 

LiSHER  this  week  that  up  until  two  in  large-space  newspaper  ads,  was  ®,  .  *  ads  carry  a  medical  dls-  by  helping  to  merchandise  our 

years  ago  VCA’s  sole  promotional  a  combination  deal;  threw  in  the  claimer  which  gets  Rybutol  off  the  vertising  at  the  local  leve.  • 
effort  consisted  of  aiming  special  $1.98  size  with  every  $5.95  bottle  way:  .  .  conditions  would  be  a  big  help,  he  sm  . 

trade  deals  at  druggists  for  its  wide  of  100  capsules  purchased.  Under  may  be  caused  by  other  than  vita-  more  of  them  sent  out  adv 
range  of  vitamin  products.  the  terms  of  this  combination,  mm  deficiency  ...  so  consult  your  men  with  proofs  to  the  drug  store 

In  1950,  he  said,  the  company  folks  were  urged  to  make  “the  7-  “OpfO"’-.  says  you  are  de-  in  an  effort  to  drum  up  advance 

first  used  newspaper  and  radio  ad-  day  Rybutol  test;”  return  the  large  m  B-vitamins — ask  him  to  interest  in  our  local  campaign  • 

vertising  in  an  effort  to  develop  bottle  unless  satisfied  with  results,  f*'®  Rybutol  formula.  We  Mr.  Rill  is  inclined  to  go  alon? 

a  consumer  franchise  for  Rybutol.  This  marked  the  turning  point  ®ase  on  his  recommenda-  with  this  request  for  increase 

“The  company  was  faced  with  for  Rybutol;  sales  increased  by  23  *'°n.  merchandising  assistance, .  but  » 

two  basic  selling  problems  at  the  per  cent  over  the  winter  months  Strategy  is  strong  in  his  belief  that  news- 

time,”  Mr.  Rill  explained.  Prob-  and,  Mr.  Rill  points  out,  “the  en-  Strategy  behind  Rybutol’s  use  paper  advertising  “gives  un^- 
lem  number  one  dealt  with  main-  tire  character  of  the  business  be-  of  newspaper  space  is  to  concen-  passed  local  concentration  and  iW' 

taining  vitamin  sales  during  the  gan  to  change.”  trate  in  the  36  National  Whole-  pact,  and  eliminates  waste;  g>''* 

summer  months.  In  winter,  sales  And  while  VCA  was  busy  urg-  sale  Drug  Association  sales  areas  the  advertiser  a  lot  for  his  moneL 
soar;  drop  sharply  in  the  summer,  ing  people  to  make  “the  7-day  over  the  local  druggist’s  logotype  Mr.  Edell  says  he’ll  buy  that  !)*• 

Folks  are  under  the  impression  Rybutol  test”  via  large  newspaper  and  at  the  local  ad  rate.  Where  lief  any  day  of  the  week,  too. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  7,  1952 


that  salesmen  find  newspaper  ai' 
“a  tremendously  visual  and  effec 


ficient  in  B-vitamins — ask  him  to  interest  in  our  local  campaigns- 
check  the  Rybutol  formula.  We  Mr.  Rill  is  inclined  to  go  alon? 
rest  our  case  on  his  recommenda-  with  this  request  for  increased 


Strategy 


merchandising  assistance, .  but  bf 
is  strong  in  his  belief  that  news- 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 


AD\-rRTisiNG  Oppiccs:  ykiladeipkis.  Filbert  ead  Jvaiper  Streett 
Natioaal  Adrertiiiad  Repreaentative*:  Smmytr  Ffrtusou  H’alktr  Ctmpemy  •  Ckicad* 


Nrw  Yyrk,  285  Madiaea  Avaaae 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Liquor  Adman  Urges 
Tea  Party  in  Press 


By  Lawrence  Farrant 

How  LONG  will  distilleries  re¬ 
main  on  the  defensive  in  their 
advertising?  .  .  . 

Major  themes  in  recent  years 
included  moderation,  warnings 
against  drinking  before  driving, 

GENERAL  AD-TOPICS 

against  taking  a  bottle  along  with 
a  rifle  while  hunting. 

This  seems  to  be  perhaps  a  year 
of  change.  Seagrams-Distillers 
Corporation  will  next  week  run 
its  well-known  Father’s  Day 


“moderation’  advertising  with  a 
positive  approach  in  the  copy. 

“As  the  years  go  by,”  the  news¬ 
paper  ads  will  read,  “no  one  will 
get  more  pleasure  out  of  seeing 
you  enjoy  yourself  than  your  own 
son.  He’ll  be  glad  for  you  when 
you  come  home  with  good  news 
about  the  job  .  .  .  he’ll  be  happy 
to  see  you  reminiscing  with  old 
friends  over  a  couple  of  drinks. 
He’ll  learn  that  whiskey  belongs 
in  the  lives  of  men  like  his  dad  . . . 
men  who  truly  appreciate  it,  and 
know  how  to  handle  this  luxury.” 


Leading  the  way  in  this  change 
of  tone,  S.  O.  Youngheart,  vice- 
president  of  Warwick  &  Legler, 
Inc.,  the  Seagram  agency,  added  a 
few  comments  addressed  directly 
to  newspaper  publishers. 

‘The  sale  of  distilled  spirits  is 
not  promoted,  never  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  by  radio  or  television,”  he 
said.  “Newspapers,  ever  since  re¬ 
peal,  have  been  the  number  one 
medium  responsible  for  the  sale 
of  distilled  spirits  to  the  consum¬ 
er.” 

According  to  a  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  study,  representing  85  per 
cent  of  the  circulation  of  news¬ 
papers  and  90  per  cent  of  all 
national  advertising  in  them  during 
1951,  $34,000,000  was  spent  to 
advertise  liquors  in  newspapers 
under  national  budgets.  This 
amounted  to  6.63  per  cent  of  the 
total  spent  by  all  national  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

“More  money  is  spent  on  Sea¬ 
gram’s  7  Crown  in  newspapers 


Space  saved  by 
Ludlow  equipment ' 


LUDLOW 

saves  you  much  valuable  floor  space 

Newspaper  plants  which  have  been  compelled  to  move,  or  to 
operate  within  a  greatly  reduced  floor  area,  have  found  the 
space-saving  feature  of  Ludlow  an  important  factor  in  helping 
them  to  work  out  many  problems  in  these  days  when  adequate 
floor  space  is  at  a  premium. 

Ludlow  equipment  is  compact,  as  the  above  illustration  shows. 

This  equipment,  consisting  of  a  Ludlow  slug-casting  machine,  two 
matrix  cabinets  and  40  fonts  of  typeface  matrices,  with  work¬ 
ing  space  for  the  compositor,  requires  an  unusually  small  amount 
of  floor  space  in  the  composing  room.  It  may  be  arranged  to 
conform  to  any  floor  plan.  Additional  matrix  cabinets  can  be  so 
grouped  as  to  require  but  little  more  floor  space. 

The  compactness  of  Ludlow  equipment  also  expedites  pro¬ 
duction,  as  all  necessary  operations  are  concentrated  within  a 
small  area,  avoiding  time-wasting  "travel"  and  other  disadvan¬ 
tages.  Everything  that  is  needed  for  rapid,  efficient  composition 
is  within  easy  reach  of  the  operator.  Send  for  complete  details. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 


ELROD  .  .  . 

equipment  in  your  plant 
assures  your  compositors 
of  an  unlimited  supply  of 
high-quality  leads,  slugs, 
rule  and  material  for  base 


than  is  expended  by  any  other 
single  brand,”  Mr.  Younghean 
said. 

Shades  of  the  Stamp  Act 
Significantly,  he  noted,  news¬ 
paper  editors  could  do  more  than 
simply  accept  such  advertising. 
They  could,  he  added,  exert  great 
influence  to  force,  within  limits, 
“the  reduction  of  the  punishing 
taxes  both  State  and  Federal  which 
are  levied  upon  every  bottle  of 
whiskey  your  readers  buy.” 

Mr.  Youngheart  declared, 
“Once  not  so  long  ago  newspapers 
in  their  own  communities  were 
crusading,  politically  potent,  influ¬ 
ential.  In  the  passing  years  much 
of  this  strength  has  been  lost. 

“This  is  not,  of  course,  true  of 
all  newspapers.  There  are  bril¬ 
liant  exceptions.  These  exceptions 
are  each  of  them  a  crusading 
newspaper  which  fights  the  fight 
of  the  great  majority  of  its  read¬ 
ers  ..  .  whose  editors  battle  for 
the  definite  rather  than  the  ab¬ 
stract  .  .  .  who  think  in  terms  of 
what  can  be  done  today  to  help 
the  most  of  their  circulation  live 
as  the  great  majority  of  them  wish 
to  live.” 

Ads  Offer  Finns 
That  Lose  Money 
The  Newest  Theme  in  adver¬ 
tising:  Buy  a  business  that  will 
lose  you  money. 

Such  ads  appear  frequently  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  other 
newspapers  with  readership  in 
high  income  brackets.  And  they 
get  results  because  there’s  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  businesses  in  the  red. 

Reason:  it’s  a  way  to  cut  down 
on  tax  payments.  A  business  with 
high  profits  can  offset  tax  credits 
of  a  losing  company  against  its 
own  taxable  income. 

Over  a  box  number  this  week, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  carried 
the  following  display  ad:  “Furni¬ 
ture  Plant,  65,000  square  feet, 
fully  equipped.  Upstate  New  York, 
Tax  Loss,  Terms.” 

50-60  Lines 

Raymond  E.  Evans,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  financial 
daily,  said,  ‘These  ads  usually  run 
50  to  60  lines  in  two  columns." 

Significantly,  the  Treasury  I^- 
partment  shows  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  “tax  loss”  element  of 
the  copy.  Under  section  129 
added  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  by  the  1943  Revenue  Act, 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  may  disallow  any  tax  l»ne- 
fits  derived  from  the  acquisition 
of  a  corporation  if  the  “principal" 
purpose  of  the  transaction  was  to 
secure  such  benefits. 

But  Wall  Street  tax  experts  con¬ 
sider ’it  safe  to  turn  the  set-up  the 
other  way  around — dumping  a 
profitable  company  into  a  loss 
corporation.  After  all,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  said  this  week,  such 
a  transaction  would  convert  an 
unprofitable  business  into  a  possi¬ 
ble  money  maker.  Then  the  tw 
collectors  could  happily  do  their 
collecting. 
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Star-Telegram  Circulation,* 

Combined  Daily,  Morning  and  Evening: 

2<f2m 


Sunday: 


221  ail 


$2,418,313,000  is  the  annual  effective  buying  in¬ 
come  in  the  Fort  Worth  &  West  Texas  Market, 
where  552,100  families  live. 

The  Daily  Star-Telegram  covers  20%  or 
more  of  the  families  in  54  counties — 30%  or 
)ver  in  31  counties — 40%  or  over  in  19  counties 
— 50%  or  over  in  11  Texas  counties. 

The  Sunday  Star-Telegram  covers  20%  or 
more  of .  the  families  in  61  counties— 30%  or 
over  in  36  counties — 40%  or  over  in  19  counties — 
50%  or  over  in  9  Texas  counties. 

IN  FORT  WORTH  (TARRANT  COUNTY) 
98.1%  OF  THE  FAMILIES  READ  THE  STAR- 
TELEGRAM  .  .  .  And  thaVs  what  we  mean 
by  BIG! 

‘Publisher’s  Statement  as  made  to  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  March  31, 1952 


Write  Amon  Carter  Jr.,  National 
Advertising  Director,  for  complete 
market  data  and  Star-Telegram 
coverage. 


The  FORT  WORTH 
STAR-TELECRAM 

AMON  C  CARTER,  publisher 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

without  tho  uM  of  contosh,  tchomot  or  promium  "Juit  a  QOQfC  nowtpopor" 
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Supermarkets  sell 
food  in  a  big  way. 
They  are  quickly 
dominating  the 
$37  Billion  food 


business.  SUPER¬ 


MARKET  NEWS  — 


the  national  food 


weekly  —  covers 


the  news  in  an 


equally  big  way . . . 
gets  and  delivers 


the  news  fast  and 


first . . .  and  does 


the  same  for  your 
ads.  Forms  close 
Thursday  for 
Monday’s  issue. 


Supermarket  J^ws 

A  Fairchild  Publication 
7  East  12th  Street,  New  York  3 
'  %  SiMiii  hfNtfs  UpM  Dm  Prirtae  Tl>  llm  " 

Women's  Wear  Daily 
Daily  News  Record 
Retailing  Daily 
Footwear  News 
Men’s  Wear 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  9^^  ^On  BOItb! 

Carstairs  Add  20  Dailies 
To  Increase  Total  to  300 

Beginning  June  27,  Carstairs  Ward  Baking  Co.,  New  York  City,  ^TJYJ 

whiskey  will  add  20  major  dailies  to  introduce  a  new  loaf  of  Tip-Top 
to  its  advertising  program  (via  white  bread  said  to  be  “a  great 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.)  which  forward  step  in  bread-making.” 
runs  through  July  (E  &  P,  May  24,  The  new  loaf  was  introduced  a 

page  15).  it  was  announced  last  simultaneously  on  June  2  in  New  ^ 

York,  Newark.  N.  J.,  Chicago,  So. 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP  oilcans.  St.  Louis  and  REOCWWN 

_  Detroit  markets.  The  campaign 

week  bv  E  Faltz  assistant  adver-  Thompson  Co.) 

tising  iJanagS  '  supported  by  radio-TV  and  POLITICAL  ‘SA-GAS-ITY’  is  Oe 

This  suDDleniental  list  will  cover  poster  advertising;  theme  of  this  ad  appearing  in 

11  cities  ^with  large-sized  space;  dealer  tie-ms  and  a  publicity  cam-  newspaper  the  week  of  June  9 


was  supported  by  radio-TV  and  POLITICAL  ‘SA-GAS-ITY’  is  Oe 
three-sheet  poster  advertising;  theme  of  this  ad  appearing  in 


increase  the  totai'n^mVerord'ad-  ’lilt 

ies  from  280  to  300.  Copy  will  Reading  RR's  Safety  Ads  ®  "" 

sales  voiiirne  *'^Po*‘Ong  the  Expanded  to  Philly  Papers  .  u- 

sales  volume  in  the  area  where  Reading  Railwav  Svstem  Ported  this  week.  Both  retailen 

DODullrS’^^"  Carstairs’  expanded  Ss  safety  advSlising  “d  manufacturers  went  in  f« 

pop^arity.  nroeram  (via  Richard  A  Folev  advertising,  chiefly  with  a  style 

surJ^behind^ctrstt!?s'‘'^n®?hfse  Advertising)  to  include  PhiladeL  Several  newspapers  ran 

S^^?ke?’^  savs  Mr  \  nart  Phia  dailies.  The  campaign  started  ^cial  feature  secUons  ranging 

markets,  says  Mr.  Faltz,  is  part  ,  .  .  .  .  ®  from  four  to  12  pages  in  size, 

of  an  over-all  build-up  of  sales  this  year  in  other  on-line  ^ 

power  behind  this  br^d  to  as-  Pennsylvania  and  New  q  _  „  p  . 

sure  continued  growth  of  consum-  ’Y*  -WOt  FHCe, 

er  demand.”  The  ads,  112  lines  on  three  col-  -Wins  aS  Ad  Theme 

f  While  Most  Textiles  feel  mar- 

Electrolux  To  Use  National  the  job  and  at  railroad  cross-  decorative 

Media  lor  First  Time  Reading  claims  this  is  continue  to  sell  rapidly. 

Electrolux  Corp.,  Greenwich,  ^  If'  '^^^tican  rai  -  j  Graham,  sales  manager, 

Conn.,  manufacturer  of  vacuum  three-way  ap-  Divisions,  F. 

cleaners,  announced  last  week  that  ‘  Schumacher  &  Co.,  this  week  re- 

the  company  would  start  the  first  ^  *•  "k  j  Pitted  Waverly  fabrics  sales  cur- 

national  advertising  campaign  Fromotions  AnnoUZlCGu  rently  running  38  per  cent  ahead 


(via  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  By  Levei  BrOthoiS 


Osborn,  Inc.)  in  its  27-year  his¬ 
tory  within  a  few  months. 


Four  promotions  in  the  Lever 


of  this  time  last  year. 

“Price  promotions  by  retail 


division  of  Lever  Brothers  Com-  stores  are  not  meeting  with  suc- 


The  agency  declined  to  reveal  pany  were  announced  June  3  by  he  said,  “but  advertisi^ 


exactly  what  media  will  be  sched-  t  t  Oamnipr  marketing  virp  uasea  on  siyie  ana  quality  is  uiu.- 
uled.  The  Electrolux  Corp.  has  na-  i^sident  of  the  diSm  The  consumers.” 

tional  distnbut^n  through  400  re-  Lever  division  is  responsible  for  " 

tail  branches.  Dollar  sales  are  cur-  marketing  the  company’s  soaps.  Water  +  Schenley  =  Ad 
rently  four  times  pre-war  volume,  detergents  and  shortening.  Connoisseurs  who  insist  on  a 

\JUr,r-A  T..1 _ 1., _  Walter  LaBorie,  general  little  flavor  in  their  water  will  be 

^  „  Ik*  promotion  manager,  becomes  surprised  by  advertisements  for 

INew  oread  m  7  Markets  sales  manager;  J.  Harvey  How-  Shenley  Reserve  appearing  in  466 
Page  ads  in  newspapers  in  seven  ells,  advertising  manager  of  the  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast, 
markets  were  used  this  week  by  Jelke  division,  moves  to  adver-  The  copy,  second  in  a  series  of  H 
—  ■  tising  manager  for  the  Lever  to  run  during  the  next  18  months. 

division;  John  A.  Blum,  assistant  emphasized  the  role  of  water  in 
U  ,  J  to  the  president,  to  merchandis-  lending  flavor  to  whiskey  during 

Experienced  ing  manager;  and  William  H.  distilling.  The  June  subject  B 

Harr,  budget  manager,  finance  “Water  with  a  Southern  Accent. 
Research  and  division,  becomes  marketing  serv-  ■ 

c  1  D  ^  M  ice  manager.  Yirs\  Color  Bank  Ad? 

Sales  Promobon  Man  Another  promotion  in  the  Lever  y..  Hank  of 


based  on  style  and  quality  is  mov- 


Ward  Baking  Introduces 
New  Bread  in  7  Markets 


Experienced 
Research  and 
Sales  Promobon  Man 


‘Water  with  a  Southern  Accent. 


First  Color  Bank  Ad? 

The  Dime  Savings  Bank  of 


organization  was  announced  by  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  claims  it  is  prob- 
Large  metropolitan  newspaper  James  A.  Barnett,  consumer  rela-  east 

in  the  Middle  West  needs  serv-  vicepresident  of  Lever  Broth-  ^  Mississippi  to  use  color  in 

m  tne  Middle  west  needs  serv  Company  Howard  Bloomqu.st,  „  advertising.  The  bank’s 

ices  of  an  experienced  adver-  advertising  brand  manager,  be-  f.  .  ,  .  onivar^ft  on  the 


in  the  Middle  West  needs  serv¬ 
ices  of  an  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  research  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  man.  Salary  near  five 
figures.  Applicants  below  forty 
preferred.  Write  or  wire  giving 
complete  details  of  your  ex¬ 
perience  and  background.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  2217,  Editor  &  Pub- 


advertising  nrand  manager,  oe-  *  ^ppe^red  on  the 

comes  general  manager  of  the  pro-  j,  ^  Brooit/yn  (N.  Y) 

motion  division,  operating  on  a  Eagle’s  F\Mbmh  Tri-Centennial 
company-wide  basis.  27. 

1200  Papers  Support  B^des  and  June  Ads 

Carpet  Promotions  Local  newspaper  advertising. 

About  1200  daily  newspapers  tied  to  promotions  in  the  summer 
featured  the  fourth  annual  Car-  issue  of  “Modem  Bride”  maga- 
pet  Fashion  Opening,  backed  by  zine.  will  be  taken  by  206  k^ 
more  than  5552  stores  in  every  retail  stores  across  the  United 


state,  Merrill  A.  Watson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Carpet  Institute,  re¬ 


states  and  Canada,  according  to 
the  magazine  publisher. 
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Managing  Editor  Carl  F.  Whit*  and  Assistant  General  Manager  Deane  Funk  check  the  reproduction  of  photographs  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Evening  Outlook. 


“Despite  proximity  to  Los  Angeles  we  successfully  meet  competition  from 
the  big  dailies  there  by  concentrating  on  hxral  news,  with  a  g(M)d  dose  of 
comprehensive  national  and  international  coverage,”  sa>s  Deane  Funk, 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Kvctthifi  Otitlook. 

“Pictures— loc-al  and  national— go  over  big  with  our  readers.”  continued 
Mr.  Funk.  “We  know  this  Itecause  when  we  increased  our  price  some 
months  ago,  circulation  held  up  nicely.  Our  Scan-a-graver  has  lieen  inval¬ 
uable  in  getting  pictures  into  the  paper  that  the  metropolitans  couldn’t 
u.se  until  the  next  day.  Also,  through  the  Scan-a-graver  we  can  l)eat  the 
‘big  l)oys’  onto  the  streets  with  pictures  our  people  like.” 


soys  Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook  executive 


DURING  THE  FLOODS  last  Spring,  resulting 
from  heavy  rains,  tlie  Evening  Outlook 
coxered  the  local  highlights  every  day  in 
pictures,  beating  the  nearbx  Los  Angeles 
papers  by  up  to  twelve  hours. 


PICTURES  ARE  SUPPLIED  by  staff  photographers 
and  reporters.  Scan-a-gravings  are  mad<-  by 
Operator  Gayle  Gornlwin.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Carl  E.  White  says  this  arrangement 
works  very  satisfactorily. 


ADDITIONAL  REVENUE  comes  from  furnishing 
local  cuts  for  local  ads.  This  practice  paid 
off  handsomely  for  the  Evening  Outlook  in 
a  recent  cooking-school  promotion  in  which 
pictures  of  local  merchants  were  used. 


Do  you  rotoivo  “Impratsiont"?  This  quartorly  publication  of 
Fairchild's  Graphic  Arts  Division  is  devoted  entirely  to  helping  you 
exploit  the  techniques  of  photo-journalism  by  giving  you  practical 
"how-to"  information.  You'll  find  its  hints  useful  whether  or  not  you 
hove  o  Scon-o-grover.  Write  for  your  copy  today  to  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Inttrumonf  Corporation,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Boulevard,  Jamaica 
I,  New  Yark,  Deportment  1 00-4 1  A. 
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*Locally-Edited  ^Magazine 
Studies  Spot  Top  10  Ads 


EIGHT  STUDIES  TO  DATE 
10  Best-Read  CSL-EM  Ads 


By  Robsrt  B.  McIntyre 

Top  ranking  ads  in  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  I.ocally-Edited 
Magazine  Readership,  conducted 
by  Publication  Research  Service, 
Chicago,  are  revealed  for  the  first 
time  with  release  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga. )  Journal  and  Constitution 
magazine  section. 

In  its  eighth  report  the  PRS  has 
included  a  summary  showing  how 

RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

ads  in  the  eight  sections  rate  so 

A  Parlc^iffaifiinaire  lighter  ad 
(Editor  Publisher.  Feb.  2, 
page  14)  and  a  Mobilgas  products 
ad  tied  for  top  honors  in  the  list 
of  10  best-read  ads,  with  a  60  pier 
cent  score.  The  Parker  ad  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  section  distributed 
with  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star; 
the  Mobilgas  copy  ran  in  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News 
section.  Third  best  was  a  Pac- 
quins  Lotion  ad  (500  lines) 
which  stopped  48  per  cent  of  the 
men  in  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution. 
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Menu  of  the  Week 

8 

2000 

.38-30 

General  Electrie  Co. 

1 

1000 

3 

45 

Mobil|ta.s . 

5 

1000 

15 

Sylvania  T\  Sets  . 

.S 

1000 

10 

45 

Penny  Baker's  Menu. 
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2000 

54-55 

64 

Super  Kem-Tone  . . 

2 

1000 

3 

38 

Blue  Manonnaise 

4 

1000 

31 

63 

Kanr's  Beer . 

.  « 

1000 

5« 

38 

Various  .Advertisina 

7 

2000 

24-25 

63 

Palmolive  Soap .... 

.  8 

500 

3 

38 

Palmolive  Soap  . 

8 

500 

3 

.59 

?$vlvania  TV  . 

.  8 

1000 

27 

38 

RaUton  Chex 

1000 

33 

58 

Pet  Ice  Cn-am 

5 

200 

22 

56 

Among  women,  a  Snodrift  ad 
appearing  in  the  section  distributed 
with  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press  was  tops  with  76  per  cent; 
a  Super  Kem-Tone  ad  in  the 
Coliinihns  (Ohio)  Dispatch  section 
was  second  with  75  per  cent. 

Ranking  of  other  ads  is  shown 
in  table  at  upper  right  (all  ads 
were  four-color) : 

PRS'  next  report  will  he  on  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News  magazine 
section  issued  last  April  20.  Other 
locally-edited  magazine  sections 
will  be  examined  on  the  following 
dates:  Nashville  (Tenn. )  Tennes¬ 
sean,  June  8;  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat,  Sept.  14;  Col¬ 
umbia  ( S.  C. )  State,  Nov.  1 1 ; 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Dec.  14. 

According  to  Carl  J.  Nelson, 
PRS  director,  the  eight  studies  so 
far  show  an  average  of  91  per 
cent  men  and  96  per  cent  women 
have  picked  up  the  section  to 
read  or  look  at  something  in  it. 
A  total  of  3,573  men  and  women 
have  been  interviewed  and  162 
national  and  95  local  ads  have 
been  studied. 


Enthusiasm  Helps  Produce 
Good  Retail  Sections 

Lack  of  enthusiasm  in  retail 
advertising  and  selling  is  one  of 
our  more  obvious  sins,  writes 
B.  I.  Simmons,  promotion-adver¬ 
tising-promotion  manager,  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  in  a  news¬ 
letter  he  edits  for  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association. 

“You  see  it  in  stores,”  he  says. 
“You  see  it  in  retail  advertising. 
You  see  it,  perhaps,  when  you 
analyze  the  shortcomings  of  your 
own  newspaper  advertising  staff.” 

Mr.  Simmons  uses  this  tack  by 
way  of  getting  into  a  listing  of 
special  advertising  sections  recent- 
h  run  by  newspapers  throughout 
the  U.  S.  which,  in  his  opinion, 
“sparkle  with  good  performance,” 
and  which  have  netted  beaucoup 
linage  for  the  papers  concerned. 

For  example,  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  in  its  March 
18  issue  got  out  a  city  report  as 
a  12-page  tabloid  fat  with  paid 
advertising.  Cover  ran  in  two 
colors.  Inside  pages  told  stock¬ 
holders  what  their  city  officials 


did  for  them  in  1951. 

Other  sections  listed  by  Mr 
Simmons:  cook  book  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade:  date  festival  (the 
kind  you  eat).  Riverside  (Calif. I 
Enterprise  and  Daily  Press. 

Answer  to  Panty  Raids 

Good  example  of  a  retailer 
cashing  in  on  the  college  craze  for 
raiding  co-eds’  dorms  in  quest  oi 
their  panties  and  bras,  comes  this 
week  in  an  ad  in  the  IVa.shin^tor 
(D.  C.)  Post  for  L.  Frank  Co. 

The  210-line  ad  repfoduced,  in 
part,  a  story  from  the  Post  which 
had  been  headlined,  “The  Girls 
Hit  Back.  Ten  Dorms  and 
Houses  Stripped  In  ‘Panty  Raid 
at  Maryland  U.”  Beneath  this  the 
advertiser  headed  his  copy,  “An 
Answer  to  the  Panty  Raids" 
Copy  (via  Kronstadt  Advertising 
■Agency )  deplored  the  craze, 
wound  up:  “If,  however,  the 
panty  raiders  cannot  restrain 
themselves  from  this  newly 
acquired  vice,  we  offer  as  a  public 
service  to  any  college  man  a  pair 
of  panties  free  of  charge.” 


TESTED  and  PROVED... 

the  "STAR”  QUADDER  ^ 
a  good  INVESTMENT! 


\  Over  a  year  ago,  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  ordered  their 
first  STAR  Automatic  Quadding  Attachment  “on  approval”.  Three 
s.^i|^  months  later,  they  ordered  five  more,  followed  later  by  another 
order  for  two  ...  a  total  of  eight  Quadders  within  one  year. 

To  date,  90%  of  all  Quadders  have  been  shipped  “On  Approval”  .  .  .  NONE 
have  been  returned!  We  can’t  think  of  a  better  test  of  their  value,  efficiency 
and  mechanical  excellence.  Certainly  such  popularity  must  be  deserved. 

STAR  Quadders  are  in  use  in  hundreds  of  America’s  composing  rooms  — 
increasing  production  on  both  Intertype  and  Linotype  Machines.  They  can 
give  YOU  increased  production,  too.  Send  for  literature  describing  this  time 
saving  attachment. 

MECISIOM 
TtADC  MAWC 


The  STAR  Quadder  is  an  attachment  inter¬ 
changeable  between  Linotype  and  Intertype. 
When  you  trade  in  your  machine  for  a  new 
one,  you  transfer  the  unit. 

The  investment  is  never  wasted. 


LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
factory  end  Main  Office 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N  J. 

Bronth  0<r,ce  1  327  BROADWAY  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MO 
CHICAGO  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  DENVER  •  NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON 
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New  Plont  of  SACRAMENTO  BEE 


CUne-Westinghouse 

EQUIPMENT 


The  SACRAMENTO  BEE  ...  95  years  old  and  growing  younger 
every  day  . . .  selected  Qine-Westinghouse  Equipment  for  its  ultra-modern 
new  plant,  adding  another  installation  to  the  long  list  of  important  Western 
newspapers  who  are  users  of  Qine  . .  .  among  them 


F’a.sadcna  Star  News 
Phoenix  Repuhlic-('ia/ette 
Proso  Herald 
Retina  Leader- f'ost 
Salt  Lake  (’ity  'Lrihune 
San  Diego  L’nion  &  Lrihune 
San  Lrancisco  Call  Bulletin 
San  lose  Mercury  News 
Seattle  I^ost  Intelligencer 
Seattle  Limes 
Stockton  Record 
Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Vancouver  Province 
Vancouver  Sun 
Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin 
Y'akima  Republic  &  Herald 


Bakersfield  Californian 
Boise  Statesman 
Boulder  Camera 
Colorado  Springs 
Ga/ette-1  elegraph 
Denver  Post 
Fresno  Bee 

Hollywood  C!iti/en-New  s 

Huntington  Park  Signal 

Lethbridge  Herald 

Lv)ng  Beach  Press  Lelegram 

Longview  News 

Los  Angeles  Hxaminer 

Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express 

Lt)s  Angeles  Times  &  Mirror 

Pasadena  Independent 


ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

3405  WEST  47TH  STREET,  CHICAGO  32 

Son  Francisco  S,  California  •  N«w  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Ad  Chief  Wants  to  Know 
If  His  Case  Is  Typical 


IT’S  A  PLEASURE  .  .  .  says  H.  W.  Newell,  center,  as  he  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  Miss  Catherine  V.  Parker  hy  Philip  Lcnnen.  In  60-90 
days,  Messrs.  Lennen  and  Newell  will  co-partner  a  new  advertising 
agency,  Lennen  &  Newell,  which  will  replace  Lennen  &  Mitchell 
Mr.  Newell  will  be  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  new 
company  and  Mr.  Lennen  will  be  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
Miss  Parker  and  other  agency  executives  met  Mr.  Newell  at  a 
Lennen  &  Mitchell  luncheon  last  week.  Vicepresident  in  charge  of 
media,  she  has  been  with  L&M  25  years. 


supplements  were  making  a  de-  Court  Upholds  JoneS 
cided  effort  to  build  up  local  t  w  « 

dealer  ads.  The  same  situation,  Agency  iT  raCQS 
he  said,  exists  with  other  metro-  The  Appellate  Division  of  the 

politan  papers,  regardless  of  Supreme  Court  this  week  unani- 

whether  or  not  they  distribute  the  mously  affirmed  the  decision  of 
two  supplements.  the  Supreme  Court  upholding  the 

“Last  year,”  said  Mr,  Girvin.  sufficiency  of  the  complaint  filed 
“over  31/2  million  lines  of  local  hy  Duane  Jones  Co.,  Inc.,  against 
Englander  dealer  advertising  ap-  nine  of  its  former  officers  and 
peared  in  newspapers.  The  bulk  directors,  and  Frank  J.  Burke  and 
of  this  linage  was  placed  by  deal-  Manhattan  Soap  Co. 
ers  in  non-metropolitan  cities.”  “The  courts  have  now  decided 

Mr.  Girvin  wants  to  know  if  his  that  directors  and  officers  shall  be 
case  is  typical  in  the  lack  of  re-  held  to  the  same  high  standard  of 
sponse  he  received  from  his  letter  integrity  in  dealing  with  clients 
to  655  newspapers.  “If  so,”  he  and  customers  of  their  principal 
added,  “it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  as  had  previously  been  applied  to 
the  selling  initiative  of  such  their  dealings  in  property  rights, 
papers.”  according  to  Jones’  attorneys. 

■  The  Duane  Jones  complainl 

Marketing  Aids  Seen  sustained  twice  by  the  supreme 
TVT  J  -J  1  T>_  X**  Court,  before  being  taken  to  the 

JNeedea  lor  Fronts  Appellate  Division,  seeks  recovery 

Smaller  businesses  do  not  take  of  $3,500,000  against  the  defen- 
full  advantage  of  market  research  dants;  also  an  accounting  of  profits 
and  planning  services  now  avail-  and  the  impressment  of  a  trust  in 
able,  according  to  Sidney  Dean,  favor  of  Duane  Jones  Co.  upon 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  market-  the  stock  of  Scheideler,  Beck  & 
ing  services  at  McCann-Erickson.  Werner  Inc.,  which  Mr.  Jones 
Mr.  Dean  said,  “There  are  claims,  was  formed  by  some  of 
new  opportunities  for  business  ex-  the  defendants  “to  take  over  the 
pansion  which  marketing  service  Duane  Jones  business.” 
organizations,  advertising  media  as  Counsel  Neil  P.  Cul- 

well  as  marketing  service  agencies  emphasized  that  the  court 

like  McCann-Ericksom  are  plan-  ^^ote  no  opinion, 
mng  to  help  solve.  He  proposed  fa 

that  periodic  market  audits  ’  be  ,  j^at  as  a  matter  of  form 
made  to  insure  that  all  marketing  complaintant’s  sufficiency  has 
and  selling  efforts  be  directed  ^een  upheld.”  he  said.  The  court 
toward  consumer  groups  and  chan-  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  any 
nels  of  distribution  in  proportion  to  principles  of  law  or  issues  of  fact, 
their  ability  to  ring  up  sales  at  ^.^^^ted  by  the  attorneys  for 
profitable  levels.  w,  -  vast 


for  the 

FOURTH 

Consecutive  Time 


the  AYER  Cup 
goes  to  a  Newspaper 
that  uses 
BURGESS  MATS 


Congratulations  to 


Winner  for  the  Second  Straight  Year 


•  The  F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup  for  excellence  in  Typography, 
Make-up  and  Presswork  was  awarded  for  1952  to  the  La  Salle 
(III.)  Daily  News-Tribune.  In  winning  again  this  year,  the  News- 
Tribune  (Circulation  14^68)  competed  against  800  dailies  at 
the  22nd  Annual  Exhibition  of  Newspaper  Typography.  In 
1949  and  1950  the  Cup  was  won  by  the  New  York  Times — 
another  user  of  Burgess  Mats. 

And  6  out  of  9  Honorable  Mentions  this  year  go  to  BURGtSS 
MAT  USBRS — New  York  Herald-Tribune,  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Times,  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News-Dispatch,  Iron  Mountain 
(Mich.)  News,TitusvilIe  (Pa.)  Herald,  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  News. 

We  are  indeed  proud  that  so  many  leading  newspapers 
large  and  small — including  the  award  winners — depend  on 
Burgess  stereotype  matsi 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Monufocturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgess  Chrome  aod  Tone -Tex  Mots 
FREEPOIT,  IIUNOIS 


Pressroom, 

Brooklyn  Plant, 

Daily  Mirror  —  New  York 


THAT  APPEAL  TO 


It’s  the  men  directly  responsible  for  pressroom  operation 
who  most  thoroughly  appreciate  the  excellence  of  the  design 
and  precision  construction  of  the  Hof.  Coi.or-Convertibi.e 
Newspaper  Press. 

W’ith  the  experience  of  generations  of  press  building,  Hoe 
has  developed  and  incorporated  in  this  press  outstanding 
features  that  assure  top-quality,  high-volume  production  and 
dependable  performance  at  all  times. 

These  features  make  possible  such  advantages  as  positive 
finger-tip  ink  control  .  .  .  easy  and  safe  web-threading  .  .  . 
instantaneous  plate  IfK'k-up  . . .  visual  micrometer  impression 
adjustment  ...  a  selective  main  folder  drive  .  .  .  convenient 
fold  equalizing  adjustments  .  .  .  web-splicing  at  full  speed. 

And  finally,  the  Coi.or-Convertibi.e  is  built  so  that  addi¬ 
tional  color  cylinders,  duo  ink  rails  and  reversing  mecha¬ 
nisms  can  be  installed  at  any  time  at  a  minimum  of  expense 
and  down  time. 


BWU)ttr^B£sr 


•  10  East  138tk  Straat  Naw  Vark  S4,  N.V. 

BRANCHES;  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Britons  Regard  Reader 
Ratings  as  Straitjacket 

By  Doris  Willens 

London — T he  science  of  catch  the  readers'  attention  with- 
“Hoopcr  ratings”  for  advertise-  out  selling  the  product.  Only  the 
ments  is  one  the  Americans  can  sales  figures  are  meaningful.” 
jolly  well  keep,  thank  you,  in  the  But  like  it  or  not,  ratings  are 
opinion  of  most  British  ad  agency  beginning  to  creep  into  the  British 
men.  advertising  world.  The  Gallup  or- 

“What  do  they  prove?”  asked  ganization  here  recently  began 
the  British  media  director  of  a  small-scale  surveys.  British  ad 
large  American  agency.  “If  the  agency  men  are  watching  their 
Starch  rating  is  high,  maybe  it’s  progress  with  a  fearful  eye. 
because  it  was  a  rainy  day  and  “If  they  get  strong,  of  course 
housewives  had  nothing  to  do  but  agencies  will  have  to  join.  We 
read  their  papers  cover  to  cover,  pray  they  won’t,”  one  agency  man 
Maybe  thousands  read  an  ad,  but  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
not  one  purchased  the  product.  In  many  other  ways  the  British 

“There  are  too  many  factors  in  agencies  have  far  less  readership 
a  Starch  survey.  If  you  could  test  and  advertising  research  to  work 
two  ads  in  the  same  position,  on  with  than  have  the  Americans, 
the  same  day,  in  the  same  publi-  There  is  no  Media  Records  to 
caition,  and  with  the  same  readers,  make  linage  reports.  The  Audit 
you’d  have  something.  As  it  is.  Bureau  of  Circulations  is  weaker 
the  ratings  are  a  straitjacket.  A  here  than  in  America.  The  only 
client  threatens  to  find  a  new  breakdown  of  readers’  income 
agency  if  his  readership  ratings  groups,  sex,  age,  etc.,  is  one  cir- 
fall  below  a  certain  level.  culated  by  a  firm  of  magazine  pub- 

“I’m  violently  opposed  to  the  fishers  to  the  agencies.  This,  the 
way  ratings  are  used  in  America.  Hulton  Readership  Survey,  could 
The  emphasis  is  all  on  attention-  conceivably  be  withdrawn  if  the 
getting.  There  are  many  ways  to  figures  became  unfavorable  to  the 


But  most  important  to  the 
agencies  are  the  S.R.P.A.  break¬ 
downs  on  the  amount  of  money 
spent  quarterly  by  individual  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  press.  Comparative 
figures  in  individual  fields  are  also 
collected  monthly  by  the  Review 
for  client  subscribers. 

The  relative  weakness  of  the 
British  as  compared  with  the  Am¬ 
erican  ABC  is  explained  partly 
by  the  fact  that  the  British  organi¬ 
zation  had  a  late  start  (1931) 
and  partly  by  the  lack  of  competi¬ 
tion  for  advertising. 

Today,  the  Kemsley  and  Cam- 
rose  publications  are  the  only 
holdouts  among  the  national  press. 
And  both  publish  their  own  audit- 
group’s  publications.  ed  circulation  figures  monthly. 

Closest  thing  to  linage  reports  But  fewer  than  half  of  the  coun¬ 
in  Britain  is  the  Statistical  Review  try’s  provincial  newspapers  are 
of  Press  Advertising,  published  members, 
quarterly  by  an  American,  Jesse  ■ 

me°a“ured^°"^^’  Full-Page  Ads  Again 

It  is  impossible  to  learn  how  In  London — at  $7,000 

much  money  a  particular  publica-  London— The  first  full-page  ad- 
tion  earned  from  advertising.  One  vertisements  since  pre-war  days 
can  instead  see  in  the  S.R.P.A.  appeared  in  the  national  press  last 
the  amount  spent  in  all  the  Lon-  week. 

don  morning  papers,  all  the  Lon-  xhe  Daily  Herald  broke  the  ice 
don  eveningers,  the  national  Sun-  with  an  advertisement  for  one  of 
day  papers,  the  provincial  press,  the  Odham  publications,  which 
magazines,  technical  and  trade  also  publish  the  paper.  The  Cad- 
joumals.  bury  News  Chronicle  followed  up 

The  sums  are  broken  down  fur-  with  a  full  page  for  Pin-Up,  a 
ther  into  trade  and  financial  ad-  home  permanent.  The  News 
vertising,  and  government  adver-  Chronicle  said  it  would  run  more 
tising.  full-page  ads,  at  $7,000  a  time. 


Tops'  Do-wn  Under 

The  newspaper  is  still  the 
Australian  advertiser’s  favorite 
method  for  telling  the  public 
about  his  products. 

Australian  firms,  according 
to  the  Australian  Association 
of  Advertising  Agents,  spent 
$42,250,000  on  advertising  last 
year. 

Of  this  amount,  56  per  cent 
was  spent  in  newspapers,  22 
percent  on  radio,  and  22  per 
cent  on  other  media. 


E'A'S'Y  does  it! 

with  the  G-W  Pneumatic  Drop 

No  more  bulling  ton-rolls  of  newsprint  from  trude  to 
storage,  or  storage  to  pressroom.  For  a  Gifford-Wood 
Pneumatic  Drop  handles  a  roll  through  a  15'  drop 
smoothly,  easily,  cushioned  on  air—without  danger  to 
employees  or  damage  to  paper. 

The  roll  is  simply  fed  on  to  floor-level  lowering  carriage 
which  eases  it  to  basement  level  for  storage  in  seconds- 
speed  of  descent  controllable  by  valve;  carriage  return  to 
load  position  automatic  The  least  expensive  lowering 
unit  ever  manufactured— used  by  leading  printers  and 
publishers  throughout  the  country. 

Gifford-Wood  also  manufaemres  electric  roll-handling 
units  for  raising  and  lowering,  as  well  as  complete  engi¬ 
neered  conveying  systems  for  paper  stock,  stereos,  mail 
sacks,  other  printing  plant  items.  For  specialized  help  in 
solving  your  problem,  write  today, without  obligation,  to: 


Co, 

Sinn-  IX i  t 

HUDSON  •  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  17.  NY  ST  LOUIS  1.  MO  CHICAGO  6.  Ill 

420  leKington  Ave  Railway  Exchange  Building  S65  W  Washington  Stteol 

WHtN  YOU  7H/NK  Of  MAJIHIAIS  HANOKNG  1HINK  Of  G/ffORD  WOOD 
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DROSS  IS  A  MONSTER 


When  you  melt  type  metal  you  get  DROSS,  a  monster  which  eats  expensive  tin  and 
destroys  the  balance  of  your  service  metal.  Fluidity,  hardness,  and  melting-point  vary. 
You  have  type  troubles  and  higher  costs. 

Three  Federated  products  help  you  solve  this  problem. 

Federated  Mor-tin®  is  a  replacement  metal  supplied  in  pound-for-pound  exchange 
for  your  dross.  It  is  the  easiest  and  least  expensive  way  to  replace  tin  lost  in  dross  and 
to  keep  your  service  metal  in  top  operating  condition.  Replace  each  pound  of  dross  with 
Federated  Mor-tin  metal.  Federated  Savaloy  and  Savemet  are  fluxes  which  liberate 
and  save  valuable  metal  from  dross.  Savaloy,  in  stick  form,  is  a  new  plastic  type  flux 
developed  by  Federated.  Savemet  is  a  dry  flux  packaged  in  a  convenient  shaker-top  can. 

Remember  ...  to  combat  the  dross  monster’s  tin  appetite  at  low  cost,  use  all  three: 
Federated’s  Mor-tin  pound-for-pound  dross  exchange 
plan,  Savaloy  and  Savemet. 


SEATTLE  •  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Cutler-Hammer  Control  for  Unit  Press  Drive 
used  on  Goss  Headliner  Press  in  plant  of 
CANTON,  OHIO,  REPOSITORY 
This  $600,000  seven  unit  installation  has  print¬ 
ing  capacity  of  45,000  copies  of  56  poges 
per  hour,  an  average  delivery  of  42,000  per 
hour.  Space  for  expansion  is  provided  at  both 
ends.  Color  equipment  is  included. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


Cutler-Hammer  Electronic  Control  for  Single 
Motor  Drive  on  Qoss  Tubular  Press  at 
GOSHEN,  IND.,  NEWS  DEMOCRAT 
One  >of  a  series  of  highly  successful  Cutler- 
Hammer  Electronic  Single  Motor  Drives  on 
tubular  type  presses.  Simple,  dependable, 
highly  efficient. 


THE  CUTLER-HAMMER  CONTROL 

FOR  UNIT  DRIVE 
RIGHT  CONTROL  ,  ,, 


IS  THE 


Like  all  controls  in  the  extensive 
Cutler-Hammer  Line  of  right  press 
control  equipment,  this  company’s 
control  for  unit  press  drive  is 
marked  by  the  utmost  simplicity. 
Such  simplicity  in  gaining  max¬ 
imum  continuous  press  production 
actually  results  in  greater  depend¬ 
ability  and  economy  of  operation, 
and  above  all  true  flexibility.  This 
control  is  easy  to  understand  as 
well ...  an  advantage  appreciated 
by  the  installing  contractor  and  by 
the  plant  electrician  who  has  to 
maintain  electrical  operation. 

Among  its  features,  each  press 
unit  has  its  own  motor — and  each 
motor  has  its  own  control.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  units  are  easily  cut  in  and  cut 
out.  And  troubles  such  as  changing 
load  adjusting  resistor  switches, 
equalizing  the  load  among  motors, 


circulating  currents  and  excessive 
current  peaks  are  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Here  also  are  used  tried  and  true 
standard  industrial  control  com¬ 
ponents  familiar  to  the  average 
electrician  and  requiring  no  spe¬ 
cialists’  expert  knowledge.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  all  control  equipment 
can  be  mounted  away  from  the 
press  and  installation  is  relatively 
simple  and  economical.  Simple  and 
sturdy  wound  rotor  a.c.  motors  are 
used,  easily  installed,  aligned  and 
serviced.  These  motors  have  ample 
overload  capacity  for  operating  the 
press  at  full  speed  should  one  mo¬ 
tor  fail . . .  also  for  driving  addi¬ 
tional  color  decks.  Their  smooth 
automatic  acceleration  is  provided 
by  the  C-H  cam  drum  accelerating 
device  with  72  speed  points.  The 


provision  of  a  gearhead  motor  for 
inching  and  threading  ends  the 
need  to  energize  the  driving  motors 
for  these  operations.  Dynamic 
braking  eliminates  the  use  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  motor  with  built-in  brakes. 

For  dependability,  flexibility, 
economy,  and  for  maximum  pro¬ 
duction,  specify  Cutler-Hammer 
Control  for  Unit  Press  Drives. 
CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc.,  12: 
St.  Paul  Ave.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  BREAK  DETECTORS 

Stop  press  instantly  if  web  breaks.  Web 
can  be  rethreaded  without  latching  detec¬ 
tors.  Easy  to  mount. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
WEB  SEVERING  DEVICE 

A  Cutler-Hammer  "original”  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  greater  total  savings  than  any 
other  single  accessory.  It  instantly  slashes 
broken  web  close  to  impression  and  guards 
against  destructive  wrap-arounds  and 
costly  delays — resets  automatically. 


H 


CUTLER'HAMMER 


MOTOR  ODNTROL 


Cutler-Hammer  Control  for 
Press  Drive  on  Hoe  Roto¬ 
gravure  Press  in  plant  of 

KABLE  BROTHERS, 
Mt.  Morris,  III. 
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The  Adverfiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Newspaper  Ads  Back 
Slim*s  Introduction 


By  Campbell  Watson 

S\N  Francisco  —  “Slim  could 
become  the  Coca-Cola  of  the  milk 
business,”  reports  John  H.  Hoefer 
of  Hoefer,  Dieterich  &  Brown,  San 
Francisco  agency.  He  carefully 
stressed  the  word  “could”  lest  he 
be  considered  boastful. 

Mr.  Hoefer's  carefully  docu¬ 
mented  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  three-year-old  product  provides 
a  thrilling  report  of  modem  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
when  linked  with  advertising — 
basically  newspaper  advertising. 

Slim  is  the  sleeping  beauty  of 
the  milk  industry,  “and  advertising 
psychology  has  made  it  the  indus¬ 
try’s  sweetheart,”  Mr.  Hoefer 
reports.  A  vitamin  -  enriched 
skimmed  milk,  produced  by  Bell- 
Brook  Dairies  of  San  Francisco, 
the  product  is  spreading  rapidly 
through  enfranchised  outlets.  Slim 
is  about  to  go  national. 


Newspapers  have  carried  the 
bulk  of  the  promotion,  averaging 
60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  Slim  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion,  Mr,  Hoefer 
told  Editor  &  Publisher.  Already 
more  than  100  newspapers  are 
being  used,  he  said. 

Slim’s  Sales  Soar 
“Sales  are  now  pushing  10,000,- 
000  quarts  annually.  Slim  appears 
to  have  a  potential  of  300,000,000 
quarts  yearly,”  he  estimated.  Slim 
is  not  skimmed  milk,  he  empha¬ 
sized.  It  is  a  new  product  with 
low  caloric  content.  It  is  milk 
without  fat  solids  and  with  A  and 
D  vitamins  added. 

Slim’s  development  came  about 
through  a  chance  remark  made  in 
a  sales  conference  of  the  Bell- 
Brook  Dairies  shortly  after  Hoefer, 
Dieterich  &  Brown  were  named 
to  handle  the  account.  That  was 
in  1949,  three  years  after  three 


one-time  University  of  California 
crew  members  returned  from  Navy 
duty  and  formed  their  own  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

Bell-Brook  was  an  important 
account  for  the  young  agency,  and 
Mr.  Hoefer  was  eager  to  learn  all 
about  the  milk  business.  During 
the  sales  conference  the  explana¬ 
tion  that  the  dairy’s  skimmed  milk 
sales  had  jiunped  “probably  be¬ 
cause  so  many  doctors  were  pre¬ 
scribing  this  for  expectant  moth¬ 
ers”  stirred  his  curiosity. 

Surplus  Utilized 

In  subsequent  investigation,  Mr. 
Hoefer  learned  that  skinuned  milk 
is  “as  good  as  any  other  milk  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  has  no  fat,”  The  milk 
industry  had  huge  surpluses  of  this 
product.  Two  large  dairies  had 
spent  $500,000  each  in  separate 
moves  to  develop  a  marketable 
plastic  or  some  other  product 
which  would  use  skim,  and  with¬ 
out  impressive  success,  he  also 
learned. 

Medical  authorities  recognized 
skimmed  milk  as  a  perfect  food, 
Mr.  Hoefer  discovered.  Weighed 
in  with  all  this  was  public  distaste 
for  the  word  “skim”  and  Ameri¬ 
can  weight  consciousness. 

“We  began  to  realize  that  even 
the  girl  who  would  do  anything 


for  a  mink  coat  might  still  have  a 
slightly  better  chance  of  buttoning 
the  coat  if  she  drank  Slim,”  he 
observed.  For  the  formula  trans¬ 
ferring  skim  into  a  new  product, 
the  selection  of  the  name  Slim  and 
the  advertising  to  promote  public 
demand  were  developments  which 
quickly  followed. 

First  advertising  was  in  San 
Francisco,  with  newspapers,  transit 
and  radio  used.  The  advertising 
included  releases  to  all  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  dailies.  Food  page  promo¬ 
tion  in  newspapers  was  of  special 
value,  he  reported. 

Today,  Bell-Brook’s  Slim  sales 
comprise  10  per  cent  of  its  total 
business.  Enfranchised  dairies  are 
now  located  as  far  East  as  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  the  lengA 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  fran¬ 
chise  includes  formula,  right  to  use 
of  the  name,  mats  and  other  ad¬ 
vertising  material,  and  benefits 
from  advertising  of  the  product 
Bell-Brook  receives  a  small  roy¬ 
alty  for  these. 

The  results  include  additional 
sales — “new  business” — and  in¬ 
creased  profits,  very  important  in 
an  industry  regulation  at  both 
ends,  Mr.  Hoefer  stressed.  None 
of  the  advertising  suggests  Slim  is 
a  substitute  for  milk. 
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SLIPPING  ACCIDENTS  A  HAZARD 
IN  YOUR  PRESSROOM? 

MOT  When  You  Install 


ABRASIVE  ROLLED  STEEL  FLOOR  PLATE^ 

•  Only  Abrasivn  Rolled  Steel  Floor  Mate  in  the  World 

•  Non-dip — Even  Wlien  Wet— Even  on  Steep  Inclines 
M  Won*t  Wear  Samoth — Needs  No  Maintencmee 


If  you  want  more  efficiency  in  your  pressroom,  give  your  men 
real  non-slip  protection — with  A.W.  Algrip  Abrasive  Rolled 
Steel  Floor  Plate.  Algrip  is  truly  anti-skid — made  by  rolling 
tough  abrasive  grain  uniformly  as  an  integral  part  of  steel 
plate’s  upper  portion.  It’s  as  non-skid  as  a  grinding  wheel — 
grips  the  foot  at  every  step,  even  when  wet,  even  on  steep 
inclines!  For  positive  protection  against  slipping  accidents, 
more  and  more  pressrooms  are  being  equipped  with  A.W. 
Algrip.  Write  today  for  full  details  of  how  to  stop  dangerous 
slipping  accidents  in  your  plant. 

A.  W.  ALGRIP 

ABRASIVE  ROLLED  STEEL  FLOOR  PLATE 


MagniOeation  shows  oven  distribution 
of  abrasive  grain. 

M  W*7I  be  glad  to  send 
^  you  full  technical  data 
and  suggestions  for 
use.  Asir  for  our  free 
8-page  Booklet  A-19. 


Recent  installations  have  been  made  in  the  printing  plants  of  The  Plain 
Dealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio — Seattle  Times,  Seattle,  Washington — Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  Providence,  Rhode  Island — New  York  Telegraph,  New 
York  Gty — Times-Union,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

THERE’S  NEVER  A  SUP  ON  A.W.  ALGRIP 


Over  125  years  of  iron  and  steel  making  experience 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY  m 


Wood  Rood  •  Conshohockon,  Pa. 


cnemco 


VISIT  US  AT  THE 
ANPA  CONVENTION 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BOOTH  55 


...and  this  trade  mark  is  the  plate-maker’s 
best  assurance  that  he  has  selected  THE  FINEST 
BRAND  OF  EQUIPMENT,  ROLL  STRIP 
FILM,  AND  PROPRIETARY  CHEMICALS 
MONEY  CAN  BUY! 


BRANCHES:  NEW  YORK  235  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  3,.N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  442  N.  Wells  Street,  Chicago  10,  III. 
DETROIT  1414  Dime  Building,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

NEW  ORLEANS  408  Camp  Street,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 
BOSTON  218  Milk  Street,  Boston  9,  AAoss. 

ATLANTA  99  Cone  Street,  N.W.,  Atlanta  3.  Go. 

DALLAS  2024  AAain  Street.  Dallas  1,  Texas 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS  IN  CANADA: 

W.  E.  Booth  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  AAontreal,  Quebec 

WEST  COAST  AGENTS:  California  Ink  Company,  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
Lm  Angeles.  Portland,  Salt  Lake  CHy,  Seattle 


CHEMCO 

PHOTOPRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  INC. 

GLEN  COVE.  NEW  YORK 
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Radio  Salesmen  Get 
^  Ammunition  for  Shops 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  NAEA  elected  Donald  Arthur,  left,  as 
president  at  the  Spring  meeting  May  22-24  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.  The 
Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald  ad  director  succeeds  Morrie  L.  Sharp, 
right,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal.  Also  looking  over  art  exhibits  is  Lang 
Goodwin,  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  Seattle.  The  group  gave  a 
life  membership  to  George  Clark,  Spokane;  also  elected  J.  M.  Lecky, 
Vancouver  Sun,  vicepresident,  and  Bob  Sprague,  Salem  Statesman, 
secretary. 


Broadcast  Advertising  Bureau 
j  began  this  week  to  arm  radio  sta- 
i  tions  with  some  of  the  business¬ 
getting  material  furnished  to  news¬ 
papers  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA. 

i  This  will  be  the  backbone  in 
the  battle  for  retail  advertising 
dollars,  it  was  indicated  by  W.  B. 
Ryan,  BAB  president,  as  he  out¬ 
lined  the  five-way  expansion  of 
retail  services. 

BAB  also  went  ahead,  on  the 
basis  of  a  $600,000  budget  sup¬ 
ported  by  622  stations,  with  plans 
for  a  promotion  drive  which  will 
,  use  newspaper  space  as  well  as 

I  station  announcements.  An  evalu- 

j  ation  of  audience  rating  services 

j  by  Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 

tion  will  have  BAB's  financial 
supjwrt,  up  to  $15,000. 

!  First  of  the  new  retail  services, 
a  monthly  Sales  Opportunities  Cal- 
I  endar,  is  already  in  the  hands  of 

I  member  station  salesmen.  The  cal- 

j  endar  provides  30  retail  sales  ideas 

monthly. 

I  Second  of  the  new  services  was 
j  assured  by  the  signing  of  a  con¬ 
tract  between  BAB  and  the  George 
j  Neustadt  Statistical  Organization, 


which  makes  data  on  seasonal 
fluctuations  in  retail  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  available. 

Supplementing  this  service  will 
be  compilation  of  product  sales  by 
months  and  by  sections  of  the 
country  as  developed  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  figures. 

The  fourth  of  BAB’s  services, 
a  budget  planning  sheet  for  re¬ 
tailers,  will  appear  later  this 
Summer.  This  BAB  service  will 
help  retailers  and  radio  stations 
plan  each  month’s  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  systematically,  basing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  plan  on  anticipated  sales. 

By  late  Fall  BAB  will  release 
its  fifth  service — a  how-to-do-it 
book  on  radio  advertising  designed 
for  the  local  advertiser. 

Local  business  now  represents 
42  per  cent  of  radio  broadcasting’s 
total  billing,  Mr.  Ryan  said,  and 
“is  becoming  more  and  more  im¬ 
portant  each  month.” 

■ 

SM&S  Appointed 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal 
has  announced  appointment  of 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott  as  nation¬ 
al  advertising  representatives. 


Religion  Ads  Expand 

Richmond — Forty-five  business¬ 
men  and  business  organizations  in 
Richmond,  are  sponsoring  a  series 
of  six-column  advertisements  in 
the  Richmond  News  Leader,  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  and  renew  in¬ 
terest  in  the  church. 

The  advertisements,  designed  by 
E.  E.  Keister,  of  Strasburg,  Va., 
each  carry  a  general  message 
urging  participation  in  religion. 


Bread  Campaign  Opens 

Accompanied  by  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  local  promotion,  the 
new  home-style  Duncan  Hines 
bread  went  on  the  market  last 
week  in  a  20<ounty  area  of  up¬ 
state  New  York.  Roy  H.  Park, 
president  of  Hines-Park  Foods, 
announced  that  the  bread  program 
will  move  into  area  after  area, 
using  national  adevrtising  and 
planned  marketing  campaigns. 


FOR  YOUR 


•  stereotype  department 

•  composing  room 

•  photo-engraving  department 

•  pressroom  _ 


Eastern  products  are  guaranteed  for  quality,  depend¬ 
ability  AND  ECONOMY.  ORDER  THESE  FOR  YOUR  PLANT  NOW! 


Back-Up  Board  .015  for  18 
Gauge  Zinc 

Flecto  Gummed  Backing  Felt 

Individually  packed  5  sheets  per 
bundle. 

Tru-Mold  Cork  Molding  Blan¬ 
kets 

Deepmold  Blankets 
Plastic  Molding  Blankets 
Neoprene  Blankets  l/g",  3/16", 
'/4"- 

Double  Coated  Cut  Mounting 
Tape  1/4".  1/2".  I".  2". 


Eastern  Circular  Saws  and  Jig 
Saw  Blades 

Direct  Pressure  Molding  Ma¬ 
terials. 

Matrix  Drying  Machines 
Matrix  Scorchers  .  .  .  Matrix 
Trimming  Knives 
Asbestos  Covers  for  all 
Scorchers 

Curved  and  Flat  Casting  Board 
Composing  Room,  Stereotype 
and  Photo-Engraving  Equip¬ 
ment 


NEW  1952 
EASTERN 

Catalog  Now  Ready! 
Send  for  your  copy. 

.  .  .  and  be  sure  to  visit  the 
EASTERN  exhibit  at  the 
ANPA  Conference  in  San 
Francisco  .  .  .  Booth  60. 


EASTERN  FOR  ECONOMY 


lASmN  NlWSPAPtR  SUPPLY,  INC 


9603  Northern  Boulevard 


Corona,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  ROLLER  MAKtNG 


smn  mm  son  Mrii.to 


*?H^uui^ictwun4.  0^  “PniMtenA  ^oUen^: 

RUBBER  •  NON-MEITABIE  •  FABRIC  COVERED 
ROTOGRAVURE  •  OFFSET 

COMPOSITION  •  VARNISH-LACQUER  •  GRAINING 

Largest  Makers  of 

RUBBER  ROLLERS 

in  the  United  States 

NATURAL  or  SYNTHETIC 

Our  Eastern  Affiliated  Rubber  Roller  Plant 

THE  MORELAND  CORPORATION 

WILLOW  GROVE,  H^ONTGOMERY  COUNTY.  PA. 

Distributes  its  Products  Through  Us  and  the 
Following  Well-Known  Eastern  Roller  Makers: 

GODFREY  ROLLER  COMPANY  HARRIGAN  ROLLER  CO..  INC. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA.  BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 

C.  WALKER  lONES  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  NEW  YORK 

NATIONAL  ROLLER  COMPANY  FRANK  A.  REPPENHAGEN.  INC. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  NEW  YORK  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


19  Modern  Factories  Serving  Printers  in  31  States. 


FACTORIES 
ATLANTA  DES  MOINES 


CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEVELAND 

DALLAS 


DETROIT 

HOUSTON 

INDIANAPOLIS 


SAM'L  BINGHAM'S  SON  MFG.  CO. 

AAANUPACTURIRS  Of 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS 
LITHO-OFFSET  ROLLERS 


FACTORIES 
KALAMAZOO  PinSBURGH 

KANSAS  CITY  ST.  LOUIS 

MINNEAPOLIS  ST.  PAUL 

NASHVILLE  SPRINGFIELD.  O. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  TAMPA.  FLA. 


Pacific  Coast  Sales  Reprasentativa;  THE  CALIFORNIA  INK  CO.,  INC. 
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Albert  D.  Lasker  Dies; 
Father  of  Modern  Ads 


A  MAN  long  to  be  remembered 
in  advertising,  Albert  D.  Lasker 
died  in  New  York  on  Memorial 
Day  at  the  age  of  72.  Ironically, 
he  died  of  cancer,  one  of  the 
diseases  he  had  hoped  science 
would  conquer  with  the  help  of  a 
small  fortune  he  contributed. 

Mr.  Lasker,  noted  also  for  his 
philanthropy  and  public  service, 
was  one  of  the  fathers  of  modem 
advertising  and  he  exerted  his  in¬ 
fluence  for  over  30  years  on  the 
new  techniques  of  marketing. 

Starting  his  advertising  career 
with  Lord  and  Thomas  in  1898  at 
$10  a  week,  he  rose  in  12  years  to 
sole  ownership  of  the  firm  which 
placed  more  than  $750,000,000  in 
advertising,  averaging  $30,000,000 
to  $50,000,000  a  year  during  its 
last  few  years.  He  casually 
scrapped  it  after  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  to  the  stunned  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  advertising  world. 
Under  his  guidance  Lord  and 


Thomas  had  become  one  of  the 
largest  and  richest  advertising 
agencies  in  the  world. 

Kleenex,  Pepsodent,  Sunkist, 
Lucky  Strike,  Frigidaire  —  these 
are  some  names  which,  without 
Mr.  Lasker,  would  be  much  less 
than  they  are  today.  It  has  been 
said  that  “the  voice  of  Lasker  ad¬ 
vertisements  created  the  desires  of 
millions  of  Americans.” 

“I  simply  wish  to  take  an  in¬ 
tellectual  and  mental  vacation,” 
Mr.  Lasker  said  when  he  retired  in 
1942.  ‘i  am  going  to  devote  my 
time  to  matters  concerning  public 
welfare.” 

On  the  foundation  of  the  old 
firm.  Mr.  Lasker’s  former  associ¬ 
ates  built  the  new  firm  of  Foote, 
Cone  and  fielding. 

Once  a  Reporter 

Mr.  Lasker  was  born  May  1. 

1880  in  Freiburg.  Germany  of 
American  parents  travelling  in 
Europe.  He  was  reared  in  Calves- 
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A  convention-year  feature  of  Peter  Edson's 

top-ranking  Washington  column  .  .  .  fast-reading 
news  paragraphs  hot  off  the  political  griddle, 
spotlighting  events  and  personalities  in 

the  '52  campaigns  .  .  .  giving  your  readers 
the  extra  understanding  that  is  the  hallmark 
of  Edson's  thorough,  interpretive  reporting! 


ton,  Te.v  and  there  he  started 
his  working  career  when  he  was 
15  years  old  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Galveston  News  and  later  for  the 
Dallas  News. 

In  1898,  he  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  firm  of  Lord  and  Thomas  in 
Chicago,  when  its  annual  billing 
was  $800,000. 

The  firm,  Lord  and  Thomas,  had 
come  into  existence  in  1872. 
Daniel  M.  Lord  retired  in  1904, 
and  in  1910,  Mr.  Lasker  became 
sole  owner  when  he  took  over  the 
interests  of  Charles  R.  Erwin, 
with  whom  he  had  been  in  part¬ 
nership  since  the  death  of  Am¬ 
brose  L.  Thomas,  the  original 
partner. 

Until  about  1906,  advertising 
was  considered  merely  as  general 
publicity  by  “keeping  the  name 
before  the  people”.  As  a  result, 
advertising  lacked  the  basic  ele¬ 
ment  of  salesmanship  and  was 
used  in  but  a  very  limited  way. 

Mr.  Lasker  was  more  respons¬ 
ible  than  any  one  man  or  group 
of  men  for  the  growth  of  large 
appropriations  in  advertising.  As 
early  as  1912,  he  proposed  to  Lord 
and  Thomas’  clients  that  they 
could  give  their  businesses  un¬ 
realized  impetus  by  multiplying 
their  appropriation  as  much  as 
five  to  ten  times.  To  prove  his 
faith,  he  financed  the  advertisers 
with  as  much  as  a  year’s  credit. 

Among  those  with  whom  he  had 
such  an  arrangement  at  that  time 
were  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company,  the  Van  Camp  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Willys-Overland. 

It  was  lohn  E.  Kennedy  and 
Claud  C.  Hopkins,  two  of  the 
immortals  of  advertising,  who, 
under  Mr.  Lasker’s  guidance,  were 
responsible  for  defining  advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  mass  means  of  giving  the 
public  “the  reasons  why”  they 
should  buy  the  wares  advertised. 
This  technique  was  called  “sales¬ 
manship  in  print”.  Mr.  Lasker 
expressed  it  as  follows:  “It  takes 
^  salesmanship-in-print  to  weld  every 
I  element  of  an  advertisement — its 


Part  of  the  Big  Parade  of 
Political  Preparedness  in  the 


FULL  SERVICE 


ideas,  its  news,  its  drama  into  a 
consummate  whole  and  then  to 
make  it  sing.” 

His  first  efforts  in  behalf  of 
canned  milk  showed  a  big  picture 
of  a  cow,  made  of  tin  cans.  The 
tail  was  a  spoon,  and  the  horns 
were  can-openers.  The  captions 
said:  “You  can  now  have  a  cow 
;  in  your  pantry”. 

Mr.  Lasker  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Pepsodent  Com¬ 
pany  and  for  many  years  one  of 
its  active  heads.  He  was  also, 
almost  from  its  inception,  one  of 
the  executive  directors  of  the 
International  Cellucotton  Com¬ 
pany,  makers  of  Kleenex  and 
Kotex. 

Mr.  Lasker  was  World  War  I 
chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board 
and  it  was  under  his  leadership 
that  the  American  Merchant  Mar¬ 
ine  fleet  grew  to  large  proportions. 

In  late  years  his  name  has  been 
associated  with  journalism  through 
the  Lasker  Foundation  Awards  tor 
reporting  on  medical  affairs. 


Johnson  Soys 
Newsmen  Need 
Public's  Help 

Lawrence,  Kan. — Earl  I.  John¬ 
son,  vicepresident  and  general 
news  manager  of  the  United  Press, 
received  the  University  of  Kansas 
citation  for  distinguished  service 
June  1  when  he  delivered  the  com¬ 
mencement  address.  (K.U.  does 
not  give  honorary  degrees.) 

Mr.  Johnson  declared  the  fight 
against  suppression  of  news  on  the 
official  level  cannot  be  fought  by 
the  professional  journalists  alone. 
They  need  the  public’s  help  at  a 
time  when  the  “official  cover-up 
has  become  all  too  fashionable.” 

“It  is  a  human  tendency  to  sup¬ 
press  the  bad  news  about  yourself, 
or  your  department,  and  accentu¬ 
ate  the  good,”  he  said.  “There  is 
nothing  in  the  constitution  that 
requires  a  cabinet  minister,  or  a 
mayor  or  sheriff,  to  rush  into  print 
with  news  of  his  administrative 
failures.  Yet,  it  is  obviously  in 
the  public  interest  that  all  such 
developments  be  reported  promptly 
and  comprehensively. 

“Many  men  in  the  public  eye 
have  learned  so  much  about  the 
newspaper  profession  that  they  try 
to  play  the  press  like  a  pipe  organ. 
They  know  what  notes  are  most 
likely  to  make  the  favorable  head¬ 
lines.  They  speed  up  the  tempo  or 
amplify  the  sound  for  the  purpoM 
of  overtaking  a  sour  note,  and  in 
the  hope  of  erasing  it  from  the 
public  mind.” 

Mr.  Johnson  said  the  remedy 
for  such  news  pollution  and  sup¬ 
pression  was  “more  reporting  by 
better  equipped  reporters — men 
and  women  dedicated  to  the  idea 
that  a  free  flow  of  accurate  news 
is  vital  to  the  health  of  democracy 
at  all  levels  from  the  small  town 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole.” 

■ 

S.  F.  Area  Newsmen 
Split  $L000  Prizes 

San  Francisco — Awards  total¬ 
ling  $1,000  for  best  newspaper 
work  of  1951  went  to  six  area 
newspapermen  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  checks  from  the  Press  & 
Union  League  Club  May  2  by 
President  Ray  Leavitt.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 

The  winners:  Frederick  A. 
Storm,  Call-Bulletin,  news  story: 
Will  Connelly,  Chronicle,  sports 
feature;  Dick  Pearce,  Examiner, 
feature;  Dick  Chase  and  Harry 
Press,  News,  for  exposure  of  the 
city’s  welfare  racket,  and  to  Lonnie 
Wilson,  Oakland  Tribune,  photog¬ 
raphy.’ 

■ 

McCormick  Bequest 

Chicago — A  gift  •of  $100,000 
to  Lake  Forest  Academy  from 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  been  announced.  At 
Colonel  McCormick’s  wish,  use  of 
the  fund  will  be  unrestricted. 
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sentinel  is  a  guard 


A  desk  man  on  The  Sentinel  is  a  sentinel  who  guards 
against  mistakes — such  as  the  careless  misuse  of 
proper  names. 

For  example,  he  makes  sure  that  the  name  of  his  paper 
always  gets  the  capital  treatment  it  deserves. 

In  the  same  way,  he  sees  that  Coke  is  always  spelled  with 
an  upper-case  “C,”  for  Coke,  too,  is  a  proper  name.  It 
is  the  friendly  abbreviation  for  Coca-Cola — and  both 
“Coke”  and  “Coca-Cola”  are  registered  trade-marks  as 
well  as  proper  names. 

Good  practice  requires  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  to 
guard  it  diligently.  That’s  why  we  ask  that  you  make 


it  Coke  . . .  with  a  capital,  please — just  as  you  spell 
Coca-Cola  with  cap  initials. 

P.  S.  The  quality  of  Coke  has  been  safely  guarded  for 
65  years.  Have  a  Coke,  and  work  refreshed. 


Ask  for  it  either  way 
. . .  both  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC  someday,  this  information  will  sell 

• -  the  account. 

•  9  A  W  “The  credit  status  is  already  on 

^  ^/nrc  the  card.  The  cards  marked  cash 

*^€>•0 CffCOO  A  aM>0  in  advance  are  pulled  and  handled 

separately.  The  cards  marked  cur- 
wx^lLf^  W  rent  contract  are  pulled  and  the 

IMCt  iDtCLOLS  remaining  are  ready  for  use. 

^  “There  are  several  methods  used 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel  in  the  actual  prospect  contact — a 

CAM.  Brooklyn  Eagle  letter  followed  by  a  call  from  an 

outside  representative,  direct  out- 

When  leading  classifications  of  Business  Service  on  the  Brooklyn  side  representative  calls  not  pre¬ 
classified  media  are  tallied,  one  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  we  run  over  ceded  by  a  letter  and  telephone 

division  seldom  mentioned  is  the  150,000  lines  annually  on  this  solicitation, 
so-called  Business  Service  Direc-  classication.  Some  of  the  adver-  Personal  Call 

tory.  In  our  quest  for  promo-  tisers  have  been  with  us  for  up  to  “Suppose  we  used  the  letter  fol- 

tional  devices  to  build  more  linage  40  years.  Some  have  not  even  if,weH  hv  nersoml  nil _ First  i 

for  the  long  stretch  that  will  come  changed  their  copy  for  25  years  P 

after  the  current  boom  m  Employ-  claiming  ‘.  as  long  as  the  ad  group  of  businesses  should 

ment,  classified  smOTtyolitileclassi-  pulls,  why  change  it?  Our  credit  be  contacted.  Should  the  plumbers 
fication  no  classification  can  be  abroach  is  simple  We  accept  be  chosen,  the  plumbing  firm  cards 
found  that  has  more  long  range  charge  advertising  for  seven-time  f^om  the  Business  Directory  pros- 
potential  than  Business  Seiwice.  order.  We  a^llow  a  second  order  j  ^^uld  be  selected  Re- 
While  newspaper  classified  has  to  go  through  with  the  stipulation  ^^^^er  there  is  a  card  on  every, 
been  reaching  new  ^ks  with  the  that  the  first  be  paid  before  the  plumbing  firm  in  the  city.  The 
assistance  of  Help  Wanted  adver-  end  of  the  second  week.  Unless  ^^ds  on  the  firms  already  repre- 
ising  our  chief  competitor,  the  this  is  done  no  further  credit  is  Business  Directory 

telephone  directory  yellow  pages  advanced  On  this  basis,  we  do  ,3^^^  back  in  the  files.  The 

have  dso  been  booming-wiAout  not  let  the  advertiser  get  in  too  ^^at  have  no  record  on  credit 

Help  Wanted.  Services  constitute  deep  and  we  have  had  only  nom-  j^e  firms  with  credit  o.  k.  are 
one  of  the  major  components  of  inal  credit  losses.  jbe  bad 

yellow  page  advertising.  o  k  credit  firms  in  another. 

Two  Characteristics  Kemp,  CAM  of  the  St.  Petersburg  1  1  . 

There  are  two  main  character-  Times,  for  some  concrete  supes-  ^  h"fSuIf 

istics  of  Business  Service  ads.  Once  ^'°"lee"D“rUo?i  "  "  "it g  exactly  whT tie 

a  newspaper  has  developed  a  classi-  uirecio^.  g.  D.  is.  an  actual  result  storv  of 


^Business  Service*  Ads 
Net  Stable  Linage 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  Eagle 


rvice  Directory  telling  exactly  what  the  Times 

‘Here  are  basic'  fundamentals  in  D.  is,  an  actual  resuU  story  of 


fication  of  any  size,  it  becomes  one  .  ^  lunaameniais  in  olumber  that  a  Times  ren- 

of  the  most  stable  divisions  in  the  creating  and  selling  Business  Serv-  ^  local  piumner,  tnat  a  limes  rep 
or  me  most  siaoie  aiyisions  in  me  nirertorv  nr^nnnts-  resentative  will  call  within  a  few 

department.  Secondly,  Business  u  •  t-  j  *1  days.  The  representative  does  call 

Service  has  been  traditionally  re-  Basic  Fundamentals  ^Ubji,  a  week,  the  letter  has  al- 

garded  as  a  ‘poor  credit’  classifica-  Start  a  3X5  card  index  system,  ready  cleared  the  way.  He  either 
tion.  While  these  statements  might  By  using  your  telephone  book  and  sgHs  the  prospect  immediately  or, 
sound  contradictory,  it  must  be  re-  city  directory,  type  a  card  on  each  just  about  as  important,  gets  addi- 
membered  that  many  service  type  business  in  your  city.  These  will  tional  facts  for  our  card.  Two 
businesses  —  painters,  handymen,  be  filled  according  to  type  of  busi-  years  ago,  we  signed  27  plumbing 
radio  repairs,  piano  tuners,  etc.  ness.  By  this  I  mean  all  your  brms  from  the  above  procedure, 
can  conduct  their  businesses  with  awning  firms  would  be  together,  “The  prospective  Business  Di- 
very  little  investment — in  many  your  beauty  parlors,  etc.  Natu-  rectory  advertiser  should  be  sold 
cases  they  can  and  do  carry  their  rally,  you  will  start  working  these  on  the  idea  of  a  90  day  minimum 
entire  shop  around  in  their  car.  cards  immediately  and  would  pick  trial. 

At  the  same  time,  if  they  find  that  the  seasonal  businesses  as  pros-  ,1..,  c _ 

their  Classified  ads  pay  off  they  pects. 

-  -  •  -  -  3  V  oare  of  that  account  as  well  as 


will  pay  for  their  advertising  even  “Suppose  you  were  in  St.  Pete  1  Z 

before  they  pay  for  vital  personal  in  August.  That’s  the  perfect  time  ^  J  qntnmotfvp  '^He 

expenses.  They  want  to  “keep  for  the  awning  and  jalousies  firms,  Kp  r-nntnrt(>H  ni  inast  onrp 

their  ad  going’’  above  all.  In  December .  income  tax  firms,  H  "I  thl  TZ 

Despite  the  credit  problems  of  etc.  The  secret  is  to  keep  these  ^  t  't  k** 

_ o  fresh — don  t  let  it  break  down. 

.  ,  ^  ,  fi,  V,'  t  nf  These  accounts  appreciate  service 

Sffi™  ;hrin^.  “  ""Ki'  “  y»” 

17  •  J  ^ne  hrm,  the  owners  name,  likes  .  t.>  t,  n.ii» 


Experienced 
Advertising  Salesman 
Needed 

Important  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Middle  West  seeks 
the  services  of  a  proven  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  Excellent  and 
unusual  opportunity.  Prefer 
man  under  forty.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  complete  details  about  your 
experience  and  personal  back¬ 
ground.  Address  Box  2218, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Breakfast  Briefs 


Liic  111  111,  iiic  uwiici  a  iiaiiic,  ^  i.  ji  *a« 

and  dislikes,  remarks,  etc.,  and  ^ ..f 

easy  for  us  to  neglect  them. 

“We,  as  classified  managers, 
probably  use  the  yellow  sections 

RroaIrfacI  Rrinfc 

DiCdllldll  DIICIj  Because  we  know  the  Business 

I  Service  representation  is  much  bet- 
The  price  of  a  hair  cut  is  going  than  our  own  classified  sec- 
to  $1.50  next  Monday,  so  watch  But  why  do  most  people 

,  .  „  •  grab  that  book? — ^habit — habit — 

our  hair  grow.  No  conversation  is  promotion. 

worth  that  much.  “Let’s  change  that  habit.  Let’s 

^  ^  ,  promote  our  Business  Directory  so 

often  and  so  well  that  a  person 
Senator  Connally  warns  that  searching  for  a  business  service 
any  reduction  in  our  European  classified  sections 


j.  -n  1.  •  TT  11  T  i  first, — so  much  representation,  so 

spending  will  bring  Hell.  Let  i^  „p  arranged,  so 

by  all  means  do  whatever  is  punchy  that  they  know  that’s  the 
necessary  to  preserve  this  Heaven,  place  to  go. 

J,  „  r-i  ,  ■  r,,  ■  r,  ,  “Ao  official  of  the  telephone 

rrom  the  Cici’clana  Plain  Dealer  *  i  >  «•  *  i 

company  once  told  me  just  leave 
the  name  of  a  firm  from  the  yellow 


From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


THE  FIRST  TEN 

S  already  on  I<ast  in  a  series  of  profiles  of  Classi. 
mnrl-pH  r-jeh  Departments  whieh  have  placed 

iiidiAcu  casii  amonir  the  first  10  mornimr  or  evi-nint 
and  handled  papers,  accordimr  to  Media  Re<-ords  is 
imrVpjl  eiir  lO-'il.  These  are  not  neeessarily  pre- 
iiiaiivcu  tui  seiited  in  order  of  their  position. 

lied  and  the  - 

or  use.  Carroll  Marr  Carroll,  CAM, 

methods  used  the  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times 
:t  contact — a  runs  the  largest  Sunday  Classified 
call  from  an  volume  in  the 

:,  direct  out-  country.  On  Sun- 

alls  not  pre-  day.  May  18,  car- 

nd  telephone  ried  more  than 

110,000  lines,  an 
'aH  all-time  record. 

the  letter  fol-  T,!l  ^ ® 

eall-First.  a  ‘J."  "'PJ'": 

J  •  1  n  g  Classinea 

lUst  what  par-  ^  u  *•  n 
nesses  should  field,  nationally, 
the  plumbers  The  biggest 
Inn  ^o,,io  classifications  are 

mg  firm  cards  ^  and 

irectory  pros-  P  ^  Carroll 

selected  Re-  tsiaie.  in 

Classified  and  Display  Real  EsUte 
f  cifv  The  combined,  the  Times  is  first  in  the 
alreadv  reore-  '-'"hed  States.  It  also  holds  first 
ece  pl^ce  io  Educatloo  advertising, 

he  files  The  "'h'ch  is  handled  by  the  Classified 

rel^  o°  a'l'i  ^^^erhTpTt’he  most  important  rea- 
the  hoH  fo*"  Ihe  Times’  success  in  Clas- 
^ana  me  oao  according  to  Carroll,  is  the 

strict  care  exercised  in  the  accept- 
is  written  to  advertising.  “Recog- 

:ter  is  f^tual,  nizing  these  high  standards,  read- 

it  the  Times  respond  with  confidence,  and 

resuU  story  of  advertisers  know  they  will  be  pro- 
t  a  Times  rep-  tected  from  unfair  competition.” 
within  a  few  Promotion  Program:  Regular 
itive  does  call  promotion  advertising  in  the  Times 
letter  has  al-  ^nd  other  newspapers;  subway  pos- 
ly.  He  either  jgj.^.  circulars;  booklets;  blotters; 
imediately  or,  general  and  personal  sales  letters; 

speeches  to  trade  groups;  and 
r  ca  ,  Two  visual  sales  presentations. 

I  27  plumbing  Training  Setup:  All  sales  per- 
i  procedure.  sonnel,  including  Outside  Sales- 
Business  Di-  nien,  required  to  spend  a  mini- 
hould  be  sold  rnum  of  six  weeks  in  Telephone 
day  minimum  Room,  learning  every  phase  of  the 
work.  Office  workers  spend  train- 
the  firm,  take  ing  time  in  related  departments, 
nt  as  well  as  Wherever  possible,  promotions  are 
:handise,  real  made  within  the  department.  Super- 
ve  firms.  He  visory  staff  consists  of  three  Tele- 
at  least  once  phone  Supervisors,  Counter  Super- 
Leep  the  type  visor.  Office  Staff  Supervisor  and 
break  down.  Night  Staff  Supervisor.  In  addi- 
reciate  service  tion.  there  are  seniors  in  charge  of 
)uld  and  since  Business  Opportunities,  Real  Es- 
o  handle — it’s  tate.  and  ^ucation  advertising. 

;ct  them.  - - 

ed  managers,  section  of  the  phone  book  and 
ellow  sections  listen  to  them  holler.”  Let’s  make 
daily.  Why?  them  feel  the  same  way  about  our 
the  Business  classified  directory.  You  can  do 
m  is  much  bet-  that  by  promotion  front  page 
classified  sec-  readers,  display  ads,  front  page 
>  most  people  ears,  radio,  word  of  mouth.  Classi- 
•habit — habit —  fied  volume  is  a  silent  but  power- 
an.  ful  salesman.  We  all  know  this  is 

t  habit.  Let’s  a  fact  concerning  our  regular 
5S  Directory  so  classifications.  It  is  just  as  true  in 
that  a  person  the  Business  Service  Directory 
jsiness  service  classifications, 
issified  sections  “Volume  brings  volume  so  let’s 
resentation,  so  take  our  classified  section  back  to 
1  arranged,  so  the  hospital  and  ask  the  doctor  to 
now  that’s  the  return  this  vital  organ.  Then  with 
the  proper  medicine,  promotion 
the  telephone  and  sales,  make  this  particular  part 
me  “just  leave  grow  strong.  It  will  pay  off  well 
rom  the  yellow  to  publisher  and  advertiser  alike. 
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HELICOPTER  DROPS  OIL  EXPLORATION  CREW  into  rough  California  terrain  where 
geologists  will  study  surface  rock  structures  in  their  never-ending  search  fur  oil.  Despite 
long  chances  involved,  U.  S.  oilmen  last  year  found  twice  as  much  new  oil  as  nation  used. 


Biggest  Search  in  History 
Pays  Off  For 
U.  S.  Oil  Consumers 


Last  year  oilmen  found  two  bar¬ 
rels  of  new  oil  in  the  United  States 
for  every  barrel  the  nation  used,  in 
spite  of  the  tremendous  odds  against 
finding  new  sources  of  oil.  As  a 
result,  the  nation’s  known  under¬ 
ground  oil  supplies  are  now  at  an 
all-time  high— over  four  times  what 
they  were  thirty  years  ago. 

These  record  discoveries  are  re¬ 
markable  when  you  consider  the 
risks  oilmen  take  in  their  search  for 
oil.  The  odds  are  8  to  1  against 
bringing  in  a  producing  well  in  an 
area  where  oil  has  never  been  found 
before.  Yet  by  drilling  more  wells  in 


1951  than  ever  before,  oilmen  dis¬ 
covered  a  record  amount  of  new  oil 
to  assure  your  future  needs. 

It  is  no  accident  that  year  after 
year  America’s  thousands  of  pri¬ 
vately-managed  oil  businesses  hnd 
more  «>il  in  tlie  U.  S.  than  America 
uses.  The  odds  against  finding  new 
sources  of  oil  are  great,  but  the  men 
who  compete  in  the  search  for  oil 
are  willing  to  accept  these  odds  as 
long  as  the  chance  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness  by  earning  a  fair  profit  exists. 

This  is  .America’s  competitive  sys¬ 
tem  at  work— and  a  good  example  of 
how  it  benefits  you  and  the  nation. 


MINIATURE  EARTHQUAKES  like  this  were  set  offby  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  last  year  to  chart  underground  ruck  for¬ 
mations,  permitting  exploration  crews  to  pinpoint  likrly  oil 
drilling  locations.  Even  using  latest  scientific  equipment,  odds 
against  finding  new  oil  are  great. 


U.S.  KNOWN  UNDERGROUND 
OIL  SUPPLIES 


ENOUGH  OIL  FOR  THE  FUTURE?  This  chart  gives  the  an¬ 
swer.  America’s  known  underground  oil  supplies  are  increasing 
steadily  though  U.  S.  uses  more  oil  every  year.  Ample  oil  su|i- 
plies  help  make  oil  products  a  real  bargain.  Today’s  high  qual¬ 
ity  gasoline  costs  about  same  as  gfsoline  did  in  1925 — only 
taxes  are  higher.  Yet  2  gallons  now  do- work  3  used  to  do. 


Oil  Industry  Information  Committee 

American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTOPLATC 

Cosh,  thavoo  and  cook  Morootypo  plotos.  Indodot 
vacuum  catting  tyttom,  wotor  coolod  arch,  dovblo 
pogo  mocHanitm.  Pnoumotic  pumping  dovico 
ovoilablo. 

AUTOMILLER 

Milt  pockott  for  Tontioa 

Pkrto  lock  «p.  Utod  hi 
conjunction  with  Pony 
Autoplato.  Rogittort  color 
idolot  catl  in  Pony,  Jun¬ 
ior,  or  Automatic 

STANDARD  PONY  AUTOPLATI 
Cacti,  diavM  and  cook  clorootypo  pkrtoc  Vacuum 
eoctiag  cyclom,  water  cooled  orA  and  double 
page  meckankm  con  be  added.  Pneumatic  pump* 
ing  device  ovoSable. 

HEAVY  DUTY  AUTOSHAVEK 
Accvral*,  rapid  pkrt*  dtovim.  AraiobU  wMi 
Tamioii  Plot*  trtHKhimnt  for  imlRog  poduH  to 
•ccooMwodoto  tomiow  picrto  finaor*. 


JUNIOR  AUTOKATi 
Prowido*  rapid,  toil  owtoiaHc  plol 


PNEUMATIC  PUMPINd  SYSTEM 

Soft,  uniform,  automatic  pouring  molton 
jnotal.  Reploco*  hand  lovor  optration. 
Adaptablo  to  your  prosont  pump;  work*  on 
comprottod  air. 


COLOR  PLATE 
PRE-REGISTERING  MACHINE 

Fact,  occurcrto  color  ploto  rogitloring  for 
largo  oditiom  of  color  nowtpapor*. 


AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATE 
Coot*  and  dolivort,  automatically,  four 
plot#*  por  minwto. 


r 


for  immerica’s 


Visit  Our  Exhibit 
lOOTHS  39^ 

ANPA  Medumkal  Omfenoca 
JUNE  9-12 
Foinnoxt  Hot*! 
ixeisco 


Busiest  IVewspapei^ 


Whether  you  publish  a  big-city  daily  or  a 
•  smaller-city  newspaper,  there’s  a  piece  of 
WOOD  equipment  that  will  help  you  print  a 
1  better  looking  paper. 

^  Presses,  with  or  without  provision  for  color, 

i  designed,  engineered  and  built  to  meet  your 

requirements.  Pressroom  equipment  that 
speeds  production  by  eliminating  waste 


motion.  And  .  .  .  the  famous  line  of  WOOD 
stereotype  equipment.  Every  machine  TOP 
in  its  fieldl  j 

This  is  no  idle  boast.  It’s  a  cold,  factual  state¬ 
ment,  being  proved  every  day  of  the  year  in 
the  plants  of  busy  newspapers  from  coast-to- 
coast.  We  invite  your  inquiries  and  say,  with 
pride,  “If  It’s  WOOD,  It’s  Good.” 


NEW  ORLEANS  DECISION 

THE  New  Orleans  Times-Picayime  has  indi¬ 
cated  it  will  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
the  adverse  “unit  advertising  rate”  decision 
of  the  district  court.  This  is  a  necessary  move 
as  the  effects  of  this  ruling  will  be  so  wide¬ 
spread  in  the  newspaper  industry  that  decision 
of  the  highest  authority  must  be  obtained. 

Approximately  170  newspapers  in  about 
half  that  many  communities  have  had  the 
morning-evening  combination  advertising  rate 
in  effect,  some  of  them  for  many  years.  Only 
a  few  of  these  are  in  competitive  cities — all 
others  being  the  only  two  newspapers  in  their 
towns.  While  the  New  Orleans  decision  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  competitive  situation 
in  that  city,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
court  would  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  all 
situations,  competitive  or  not,  when  it  com¬ 
ments  as  it  did  in  this  case:  “It  seems  clear 
beyond  question  that  many  classified  adver¬ 
tisers  are  required  to  purchase  what  they  do 
not  want.”  The  .same  comment  was  made 
relative  to  general  advertisers. 

The  deleterious  effect  of  this  ruling  on  the 
weaker  papers  in  the  non-competitive  combi¬ 
nations  by  increasing  selling  costs  and  threat¬ 
ening  to  reduce  linage  volume  is  obvious.  It 
is  not  a  decision  which  will  strengthen  the 
service  of  these  newspapers  to  the  public. 
Rather  it  promises  to  weaken  it  and,  in  some 
cases,  may  eliminate  it  altogether. 

Furthermore,  this  victory  of  the  Justice 
Department,  if  upheld,  following  the  earlier 
decisions  in  the  Lorain  and  Mansfield  cases, 
firmly  establishes  advertising  as  a  commodity 
in  interstate  commerce  and  therefore  subject 
to  government  interference. 

We  believe  that  these  cases  are  forerunners 
of  others  to  come  in  the  government’s  attempt 
to  regulate  newspaper  advertising. 

LET  IT  DIE 

THE  McCarran  Resolution  to  bar  camera 
and  radio  coverage  of  Senate  committee 
hearings  would  also  exclude  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers. 

This  is  a  drastic  proposal,  completely  for¬ 
eign  to  American  concepts  of  news  coverage 
of  government  activities,  and  of  government 
by  and  for  the  people.  But  it  is  right  in  line 
with  the  growing  tendency  in  official  Wash¬ 
ington  to  meet  behind  closed  doors  to  pro¬ 
tect  oneself  from  the  uncomfortable  glare  of 
publicity,  to  keep  the  taxpayers  in  the  dark 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  excuse  for  this  measure  supposedly  is 
that  the  trappings  and  equipment  of  radio 
and  cameras  upsets  the  decorum  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  are  unfair  to  witnesses,  etc.  That’s  a  lot 
of  baloney.  Radio  and  cameramen  have  been 
covering  some  of  these  sessions  for  years  and 
the  people  who  object  to  it  are  mostly  those 
who  are  afraid  of  publicity. 

If  the  Senate  acts  to  bar  some  members  of 
the  press  from  its  sessions  it  will  be  setting  a 
dangerous  precedent  which  will  be  too  easy 
to  use  in  the  future  to  bar  all  reporters.  Let’s 
keep  our  halls  of  Congress,  at  least,  open  to 
the  public  even  though  there  aren’t  many 
other  places  in  Washington  where  they  can 
still  get  in. 

Word  from  Washintgon  is  that  the  McCar¬ 
ran  Resolution  is  “headed  for  the  shelf’  and 
won’t  be  touched  before  adjournment.  We 
would  rather  see  the  thing  effectively  killed 
by  the  Senators  themselves — but  if  we  can’t 
have  that,  let’s  just  let  it  die. 


Lord,  I  believe;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief. — 
Mark,  IX;  24. 


SEIZURE  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

THE  SUPREME  Court  decision  in  the  steel 

case  effectively  disposes  of  any  belief  the 
President  might  have  that  the  inherent  powers 
of  his  office  include  authority  to  seize  news¬ 
paper  properties  in  a  so-called  emergency. 

President  Truman  intimated  to  newspaper 
editors  in  April  that  under  conditions  similar 
to  the  steel  situation  at  that  time  he  could 
seize  newspapers  as  he  had  seized  the  steel 
mills.  Newspapers  all  over  the  country  pro¬ 
tested  that  he  had  no  such  power.  There 
were  protestations  from  the  White  House 
that  the  President’s  remark  was  in 'answer  to 
“a  purely  academic  and  hypothetical  ques¬ 
tion”  and  was  not  significant.  But  in  the 
absence  of  any  clarification  or  denial  from 
the  President  or  his  advisors  it  was  safe  to 
assume  that  Mr.  Truman  actually  believed 
the  President  had  that  authority. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  declared  his  seiz¬ 
ure  of  the  steel  mills  was  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  by  usurping  the  legislative 
powers  reserved  to  Congress.  Therefore,  the 
President  has  no  power  to  seize  newspapers 
either  and  Congress  is  specifically  prohibited 
from  giving  him  that  power  by  the  First 
Amendment:  “Congress  shall  make  no  law 
.  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press.” 

The  court  said:  “The  President’s  power  to 
issue  the  order  must  stem  either  from  an  act 
of  Congress  or  from  the  Constitution  itself. 
There  is  no  statute  that  expressly  authorizes 
the  President  to  take  possession  of  property 
as  he  did  here.  Nor  is  there  any  act  of 
Congress  to  which  our  attention  has  beeen 
directed  from  which  such  a  power  can  fairly 
be  implied.  .  .  .  Nor  can  the  seizure  order 
be  sustained  because  of  the  several  Consti¬ 
tutional  provisions  that  grant  executive  power 
to  the  President.  In  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution,  the  President’s  power  to  see 
that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed  refutes 
the  idea  that  he  is  to  be  a  lawmaker.  The 
Constitution  limits  his  functions  in  the  law¬ 
making  process  to  the  recommending  of  laws 
he  thinks  wise  and  the  vetoing  of  laws  he 
thinks  bad.  And  the  Constitution  is  neither 
silent  nor  equivocal  about  who  shall  make 
laws  which  the  President  is  to  execute.” 

The  wording  of  this  decision  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  newspaper  business. 

Thus  a  vague  but  dangerous  threat  to  the 
free  press  has  been  wiped  out.  Without  the 
steel  decision  this  threat  may  have  existed 
indefinitely  until  some  President  thought  it 
was  desirable  to  exercise  the  alleged  inherent 
power  proclaimed  by  Truman.  At  that  time 
conditions  may  not  have  been  so  favorable 
for  such  a  decision  in  support  of  freedom. 


IT'S  UNANIMOUS 


THE  ANNOUNCEMENTS  by  a  few  mon 

Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers  thi 
week  just  about  makes  it  unanimous  for : 
$10  per  ton  newsprint  price  increase  on  Juie 
15.  With  the  prices  of  the  smaller  one 
hitched  to  what  the  larger  ones  do  it’s  all 
over  but  the  paying — and,  of  course,  the 
long-term  effects  of  the  increase  on  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

We  have  discussed  these  effects  before 
They  should  be  as  self-evident  to  the  manu 
facturers  as  they  are  to  the  publishers.  But 
the  attitude  of  the  producers  indicates  they 
are  little  concerned  with  the  results  outside 
of  their  own  financial  statements. 

Further  indication  of  what  this  additional 
cost  item  will  mean  to  newspapers  is  con¬ 
tained  in  an  analysis  of  1951  financial  reports 
for  28  newspapers  compiled  by  Gerwig  ( 
Gerwig,  Chicago  statisticians.  These  papers 
published  by  8  companies  had  net  profits 
amounting  to  only  2.8%  of  gross  revenues. 
What  their  profits,  if  any,  will  be  after  paying 
the  additional  cost  of  newsprint  is  a  question. 
Certainly,  declining  linage  at  this  time  does 
not  forecast  a  bright  picture. 

As  an  example  of  customer  relations,  this 
latest  price  announcement  is  of  the  same  low 
caliber  that  characterized  the  previous  two 
increases  adding  up  to  a  26%  jump  in  19 
months.  If  there  was  any  consideration  by 
the  producers  of  the  impact  of  these  increases 
on  their  customers,  it  has  not  been  apparent 
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STUDENT  EDITORS 

THERE  HAVE  been  several  incidents  this 
year  where  student  editors  of  college  pub¬ 
lications  have  become  embroiled  with  either 
student  or  faculty  governing  bodies  over 
publication  of  questionable  material  and  have 
been  subsequently  relieved  of  their  editorial 
duties.  Invariably  the  student  editors  shout 
“Freedom  of  the  Press”  as  their  defense. 

We  think  the  issue  in  all  of  these  cases  it 
one  of  responsibility  and  not  of  press  free¬ 
dom.  And  the  most  recent  case  on  the 
Northwestern  campus  illustrates  our  point 
Dean  Kenneth  Olson  reflected  our  opinion 
when  he  said:  “First  of  all  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  since  the  Daily  Northwestern  is 
the  only  newspaper  on  this  campus,  it  bears 
a  responsibility  not  only  to  the  students  but 
also  to  the  faculty,  as  well  as  to  the  university 
which  it  represents.” 

Some  educators  and  editors  in  the  past 
have  said  that  we  cannot  teach  journalism 
students  respect  for  freedom  of  the  press  if 
we  do  not  let  them  practice  it  on  the  campus. 
That,  we  suppose,  means  to  give  them  free 
rein  to  print  what  they  please.  We  disagree. 
And  we  are  not  proposing  a  board  of  censors 
over  all  college  publications. 

All  editors  of  commercial  publications 
have  a  higher  authority  to  whom  they  are 
responsible — it  may  be  a  publisher,  or  a 
board  of  directors,  or  the  stockholders  unless 
he  happens  to  own  the  property  himself.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  latter  instance,  someone  is  pro¬ 
viding  the  editor  with  the  facilities  to  publish, 
and  he  must  account  for  his  stewardship. 

We  do  not  believe  that  editors  of  student 
publications  will  learn  anything  constructive 
if  they  are  provided  with  a  printing  press, 
a  going  publication  and  an  unsupervised  op¬ 
portunity  to  print  anything  they  damn  well 
please.  They,  too,  must  learn  the  meaning  o* 
responsibility. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher  of 
the  5/.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
received  a  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 
from  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  June  5. 

*  *  * 

Guy  P.  Gannett,  Maine  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Miss  Pamelia  L.  Wells 
of  Portland,  Me.,  were  married  in 
New  York  City  June  4.  Mr.  Gan- 
nett’s  first  wife  died  a  year  ago. 

*  *  * 

H.  Galt  Braxton,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Kinston  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Free  Press,  has  received  an 

honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 

Laws  from  Atlantic  Christian  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  *  * 

E.  P.  Boyle,  publisher  of  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  and  Bliz¬ 
zard,  was  recently  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oil  City  Club. 

«  w  * 

Ted  L.  Johnson  has  returned 
as  editor  of  the  Trinidad  (Colo.) 
Morning  Light,  succeeding  Wil¬ 
liam  Bloom. 

*  *  « 

In  recognition  of  “distinguished 
service  in  the  crusade  to  conquer 
cancer,”  Frank  L.  Taylor,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel,  was  presented  with  an 
inscribed  silver  tray  from  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  division  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

«  *  * 

John  N.  Wheeler,  president. 
North  American  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance  (NANA),  New  York,  has 
bwn  named  to  the  Connecticut 
Citizens  for  Taft  Committee. 

*  «  * 

Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  out¬ 
lined  the  work  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Fresh  Air  Fund  at  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Panorama  celebrating  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  Board 
of  National  Missions  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  May 
27. 

*  •  * 

Julius  Gius,  editor,  Bremerton 
(Wash.)  Sun,  has  been  named 
ch^rman,  editorial  section.  Allied 
Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington. 
He  succeeds  Roland  Miller,  edi¬ 
tor,  Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin. 

*  «  • 

Wayne  Winters,  former 
Wyoming  and  New  Mexico  week¬ 
ly  publisher,  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Prescott  (Ariz.) 
Courier,  Inc.,  which  publishes  the 
Evening  Courier,  Arizona  Courier- 
journal  and  Prescott  Weekly  Cour- 
iee.  He  replaces  Dan  Seem  an, 

whose  plans  have  not  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

*  *  * 

Sevellon  Brown,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
journal  and  Bulletin,  received  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree 
from  Brown  University  June  2. 


editor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  editorial  committee  of  The 
Bulletin,  publication  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  by  Society  President  Wright 
Bryan.  He  succeeds  J  e  n  k  i  n 
Lloyd  Jones,  who  will  continue 
to  serve  on  the  committee. 

*  «  * 

Joseph  M.  Cleary,  executive 
editor  of  the  Bradford  (Pa.)  Era 
and  general  manager  of  the  radio 
station  WESB,  Bradford,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Associated 
Press  Broadcasters  of  Pennsylvan¬ 
ia  and  Delaware. 

*  *  * 

George  F.  Etzell,  publisher  of 
the  Clarissa  (Minn.)  Independent, 
has  been  elected  Minnesota  Re¬ 
publican  national  committeeman. 

*  *  * 

Sylvester  Bolan,  editor  of  the 
London  Daily  Mirror,  left  for 

London  May  31. 

«  *  * 

T.  A.  Smith,  editor,  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C.)  Journal,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Spartanburg  Civitan  Club. 

*  *  * 

Conger  Reynolds,  director  of 
public  relations  for  Standard  Oil 
Company  (Indiana),  received  a 
Doctor  of  Letters  and  Laws  de¬ 
gree  at  Carthage  College  June  2. 

On  the  Business  Side 

Milton  H.  Ottman  has  joined 
the  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post  Co. 
as  circulation  manager  of  the 
Glens  Falls  Times  and  Post  Star. 
For  six  years  he  was  CM  on  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union  Star. 

*  *  * 

John  B.  Olson  is  now  cashier 
of  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette,  replacing  Thomas  Y. 
Cooper  who  resigned  to  take  an 
executive  position  with  the  Win¬ 
chester  Auto  Store.  Mr.  Cooper 
had  been  with  the  Gazette  20 
years. 

*  •  * 

William  D.  Rich  has  been 
named  circulation  manager  of  the 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Enterprise  and 
Press  to  succeed  Jack  Lent. 

*  *  * 

Shields  Johnson,  vicepresident 


and  general  manager  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World- 
News,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Roanoke  Rotary  Club. 


J.  Robert 
Car  penter  of 
Wilmington, 
Del.,  has  been 
named  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  control¬ 
ler  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  (N.  J.) 
Press-Union  t  o 
succeed  L  E  R  o  Y 

F  R  ANKENFIELD, 

auditor,  who  has 
announced  his  re¬ 
tirement. 


Carpenter 


Frank  DeBella,  a  member  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
staff  for  the  past  30  years,  has 
been  named  credit  manager, 

*  « 

Earl  Burchfield  has  resigned 
as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Owensboro  (Ky.)  Daily  News  to 
accept  a  similar  position  with  the 
Deland  (Fla.)  Sun-News. 

*  *  * 

Lester  A.  Carpenter,  former 
production  manager  of  the  Hilo 
(T.  H.)  Tribune-Herald,  has  been 
appointed  business  manager,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dean  D.  Sellers,  who 
has  joined  the  Honolulu  (T.  H.) 
Star-Bulletin. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Russell  B.  Pyre,  staff  writer  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  and 
author  of  the  “Hook,  Line  and 
Sinker”  outdoor  column  appearing 
in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  newspaper,  has  been  cited  for 
“outstanding  work  in  the  conser¬ 
vation,  information  and  education 
field”  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Con¬ 
servation  Department. 

*  *  * 

Frances  Burns,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe  medical  editor  for 
ten  years,  was  given  a  special 
award  for  medical  reporting  by 
the  New  England  Women’s  Press 
Association.  A  gold  medal  for 
general  reporting  was  awarded  to 
Mary  Handy  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Joe  Azbell,  who  was  recently 
promoted  from  state  editor  to 


city  editor  of  the 
Montgomery 
(A  1  a.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  was  award¬ 
ed  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Letters 
degree  May  28 
by  Selma  Univer¬ 
sity  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  newspaper 
work  that  has  ad¬ 
vanced  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Negro 
people  in  Ala¬ 
bama. 

*  * 


Azbell 


Matthew  Sheley,  former  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Pinckneyvilie 
(Ill.)  Democrat,  has  been  appoint- 
^  managing  editor  of  the  Bastrop 
(La.)  Clarion  and  Morehouse 
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(La.)  Enterprise,  which  will  be 
combined  into  a  daily  operation 
soon. 

a  *  * 

Stanley  J.  Zabrowski,  City 
Hall  reporter,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  has  been  elected  Grand 
Knight  of  Hartford  Council,  No. 
11,  Knights  of  Columbus. 

s>  <t<  « 

Victor  J.  Dallaire,  associate 
editor  of  Printer’s  Ink,  will  leave 
New  York  City  July  5  to  report 
to  the  Rome  Daily  American  in 
an  executive  capacity  doing  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing.  During  the  war, 
he  edited  Stars  and  Stripes,  some 
of  the  time  in  Naples. 

«  *  * 

Patricu  Clary  Clarke,  former 
United  Press  staffer  in  Hollywood, 
has  joined  the  Toronto  bureau  of 
the  British  United  Press. 

m  *  * 

Jim  Hill  has  left  the  picture 
desk  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune  to  edit  a  bi-weekly  paper 
in  La  Mesa,  Calif. 

u  *  n 

Edgar  W.  Brown  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Shamokin  (Pa.)  Citizen,  pictorial 
weekly  newspaper.  He  is  a  news¬ 
man  of  20  years’  experience. 

*  *  * 

Eleanor  Hatton,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  reporter,  has 
left  the  staff  to  seek  work  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Wallace 

Reid,  who  joined  the  reporting 
staff  a  year  ago,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Press, 
n  *  u 

WiLLUM  D.  Workman,  Jr., 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier  correspondent  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  for  many  years,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Citadel  Man. 

•  *  * 

Donn  Hale  Munson,  former 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times  staffer, 
city  editor  of  the  Brownsville 
(Tex.)  Herald  and  rewrite  man 
for  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal 
Herald,  is  now  a  rewrite  man  for 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald. 

nun 

Lawrence  A.  Arany,  head  li¬ 
brarian  for  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Indiana  Chapter 
of  the  Special  Libraries  Associa¬ 
tion. 

«  *  * 

Joseph  Dietz,  managing  editor, 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal, 
is  the  newly  elected  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Associated  Press. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Bob  Glazier,  who  joined  the 
University  of  Wichita  as  sports 
publicist  from  the  Springfield 
(Mo.)  Daily  News  staff  three  years 
ago,  heads  up  the  university’s  ex¬ 
panded  publicity  program  employ¬ 
ing  a  staff  of  four. 

*  *  * 

George  S.  Whaley,  Jr.,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader  to  join  the  news  staff 
of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News. 


Earl  Ruby,  sports  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky,)  Courier-Journal, 
has  been  award^  a  plaque  by  the 
National  Skeet  Shooting  As^ia- 
tion. 

*  *  u 

Erik  Watt,  former  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Ottawa 
(Ont.)Citizen  from  1944  to  1948, 

has  been  appointed  city  editor  of 

the  Lethbridge  (Alta.)  Herald. 

*  «  * 

Richard  Harwood,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Tennessean,  is  now  on  the  staff  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Mack  H.  Williams  has  left  the 
staff  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram  to  become  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Denton  (Tex.) 
Record-Chronicle. 

u  u  u 

Abe  Abukoff  has  resigned 
from  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times 
Advocate  to  join  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News. 

«  *  * 

Oscar  Katov,  who  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun- 
Times  eight  years  ago  as  copy 
boy,  has  been  named  feature  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  gf  u 

Stanley  Marks,  Australian 
newspaperman  who  is  touring 
North  America  and  working  on 
Canadian  newspapers  under  the 
British  Commonwealth  Press 
Union  plan,  has  left  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator  to  join  the  Mon¬ 
treal  (P.  Q.)  Star. 

u  *  * 

Ken  Liddell,  roving  reporter 
for  the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald, 
is  the  author  of  “This  is  Alberta,” 
recently  published  by  the  Ryerson 
Press,  Toronto. 

*  *  * 

Roland  Hughes,  sports  editor 
of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  World- 
News,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  Lions  Club. 

u  u  * 

Thomas  Mills,  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator,  has  received  a  match¬ 
ing  desk  and  chair  as  a  wedding 

gift  from  the  City  Council. 

*  u  * 

Luise  Putcamp,  Jr.,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic,  the  Miami 
Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Topics  and  the 
Dallas  (Texas)  News,  has  been 
named  book  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Times-Herald,  succeeding  the  late 
Kenneth  Rockwell. 

u  *  * 

Carl  H.  Keyser,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.) 
Daily  Commonwealth-Reporter, 
was  recipient  of  the  Charles  E 
Broughton  award  presented  by 
Wisconsin  Division  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League. 

*  *  * 

Hazel  Kepler,  who  writes 
“The  Child  of  Today”  column  for 


the  Durham  (N. 
the  author  of  a 
new  book,  “The 
Child  and  His 
Play,”  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co. 

“Food  for  Little 
People,”  also  by 
Mrs.  Kepler, 
was  published  by 
Funk  &  Wag¬ 
nalls  two  years 
ago.  It  was 
transcribed  into 
braille  for  use  by  the  blind  at  tht 
request  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

*  u  * 

Fletcher  P.  Martin  has  re¬ 
signed  as  city  editor  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Defender  to  join  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times  staff  as 
a  rewrite  man  and  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 

*  *  m 

E.  B.  Long,  radio  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Associated  Press  Bureau, 
longtime  Civil  War  scholar,  has 
edited  the  “personal  Memoirs  of 
U.  S.  Grant,”  now  published  in 
book  form. 

u  *  u 


C.)  Herald,  b 


Kepler 


Jack  Billings,  recently  returned 
from  active  duty  with  the  Marine 
Corps,  has  been  named  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  station  KUGN,  Eugene, 
Ore.,  and  Eugene  correspondent 
for  the  Associated  Press  in  Oregon. 
*  *  * 

Bill  Conomos  has  joined  the 

telegraph  desk  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 

burg  (Fla.)  Times.  He  formerly 
was  on  the  city  desk  of  the  Or¬ 
lando  (Fla.)  Sentinel. 

u  *  u 

Jim  Killingsworth,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Time^  Beach  Bureau 
since  last  November,  has  resigned. 


ZO 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Robert  Holton  Bull,  who  re¬ 
signed  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  two  years 
ago  to  study  for  Holy  Orders,  will 
be  ordained  to  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  priesthood  June  1 1  and  will  be¬ 
come  Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Emporia,  Kans. 

*  *  * 

N  O  RMAN  M. 

Howden,  science 
editor  of  the 
Rochester  (N. 

Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle, 
has  joined 
Charles  L.  Rum- 
rill  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Rochester  adver¬ 
tising  agency  to 
take  charge  of 
the 'agency’s  pub¬ 
licity  department.  Howden 
u  *  u 

Joseph  W.  Kutchin,  assist^t 
state  editor  of  the  Champaign 
(Ill.)  News-Gazette,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  editorial  assistant  in  the 
public  relations  department  at  Ar¬ 
mour  Research  Foundation  of 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 
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EDI 


AND  THEN 
SUDDEN  'I 


With  injury  awa/rds  and  accidents 
zooming j  insurance  may  soon  cost 

more  than  you  can  pay.  By  LESTER  VELIE 


The  case  was  a  routine  personal  injury  suit  arising 
from  a  car  accident.  But  the  courtroom  pulsed  with 
the  electric  drama  of  a  murder  trial  thriller. 

Daily,  the  plaintiff’s  lawyer  brought  into  court  a 
bulky  object.  The  plaintiff  had  suffered  an  amputa¬ 
tion.  The  bundle  was  a  thick  package  wrapped  in 
yellow  butcher’s  paper  which  could  contain  —  any¬ 
thing.  Sometimes  the  lawyer  put  the  package  on  the 
seat  beside  him ;  sometimes  on  the  counsel  table  be¬ 
fore  him.  He  moved  it  from  seat  to  table,  from  table 
to  seat.  Soon,  the  jury  had  eyes  for  nothing  but  the 
bundle.  Even  the  judge  glued  his  eyes  on  it. 

When  the  lawyer  unwrapped  the  package,  taking 
five  long  minutes  to  do  it,  it  turned  out  to  be  an 
artificial  leg. 

“This  is  what  the  plaintiff,  this  woman,  is  going 
to  wear  the  rest  of  her  life,’’  the  lawyer  said  as  he 
handed  the  metal  and  harness  affair  to  the  jury  fore¬ 
man.  Counsel  for  the  other  side  had  pointed  out  that 
the  scientific,  man-made  limb  would  permit  the  am¬ 
putee  to  dance,  golf,  drive.  The  plaintiff’s  lawyer 
seized  this  opening. 

“Pass  the  limb  around,”  he  said  to  the  jury.  “Feel 
the  warm  blood  coursing  through  the  veins;  feel  the 
fine  texture  of  the  flesh.  Move  the  noiseless  joints  of 


the  limb  and  compare  it  with  the  articulated  parts 
of  your  own  knees.” 

As  the  jurors  passed  the  device  around,  their  ver¬ 
dict  was  already  written  in  the  looks  of  pity  they 
turned  to  the  piaintiff  who  sat  before  them,  only  one 
natural  leg  showing  below  the  hem  of  her  skirt. 

The  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  was  $100,000. 

Rare  only  a  few  years  ago,  this  king-sized  personal 
injury  verdict  and  the  legal  skill  that  won  it  are  now 
a  commonplace  in  courtrooms  all  over  America.  A 
New  York  jury  has  handed  up  a  $400,000  verdict  for 
a  life— that  of  a  victim  in  last  year’s  Long  Island 
Railroad  disaster.  Verdicts  almost  as  high  have  been 
awarded  to  accident  victims  who  live.  A  Florida  jury 
has  awarded  a  train  victim  $300,000  for  the  ampu¬ 
tation  of  part  of  one  foot.  Railroad  injury  verdicts 
like  the.se  set  standards  for  automobile  accident 


continued  in  June* 


NATION'S  BUSINESS 


^  Write  Nation’s  Busineee,  Washington  6,  D.  C., 
for  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  June  issue  and 
for  permission  to  quote  from  this  timely  article. 
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NPPA  Survey  Asks: 
How*s  It  with  You? 


Dancing  Scholar 

Louisville,  Ky.  —  Thomas 
Jordan,  dance  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
a  staff  writer  for  Dance  Maga¬ 
zine,  has  been  awarded  a  full 
scholarship  to  Martha  Gra¬ 


By  James  L  Ceilings 


This  space,  four  stops  ago 
(May  10),  mentioned  briefly  an 
NPPA-sponsored  survey,  the  leg- 
work  for  which  was  supplied  by 
Joe  Benetti,  chief  photographer  of 
the  Sacremento  (Calif.)  Union. 

The  survey  covered  32  news¬ 
papers  in  22  states.  The  purpose 
of  it  was  to  learn  prevailing  work¬ 
ing  conditions  for  press  photog¬ 
raphers. 

“Generally  speaking,”  Mr.  Ben¬ 
etti  says  he  was  informed,  “all  law 
enforcement  agencies  cooperate 
fully  with  news  photographers  on 
accidents,  fires  and  the  complete 
run  of  similar  pleasant  subjects. 
County  and  state  police  are  tops.” 

Other  findings: 

Parking  privileges: 

Here,  as  you  might  expect,  the 
situation  runs  from  good  to  bad. 
On  spot  assignments,  some  places 
overlook  double  parking  and  issue 
“fixable”  tickets;  in  other  towns, 
there  are  special  parking  zones  for 
the  press.  There  are  also  cities 
where  they  charge  for  parking 
stickers  or  give  them  out  free. 

“In  most  cases,”  Mr.  Benetti 
says,  “it  is  park  as  park  can.” 

Credentials: 

Every  type  of  press  credential  is 
being  used.  State,  county  and  city 
police  issue  official  cards.  Coun¬ 
ter-signed  local  association  cards 
are  recognized  in  some  of  the 
larger  cities.  In  some  instances, 
the  NPPA’s  cards  and  decals  are 
accepted;  there  are  states,  how¬ 
ever,  that  don’t  recognize  wind¬ 
shield  stickers.  And  some  states 
issue  metal  press  tags  for  license 
plates. 

“Some  departments,”  says  the 
report,  “overdo  the  issuance  of 
cards  with  the  result  that  every¬ 
one  from  the  copyboy  down  to  the 
editor’s  aunt  carries  one.  Some 
county  officials  issue  photo  cards 


to  anyone  carrying  a  Brownie. 
Consequently,  on  accidents  and 
fires,  it’s  a  matter  of  one  or  two 
pros  shooting  elbow-to-elbow  with 
many  amateurs.” 

Fire  departments: 

“100%  cooperation  on  the 
scene,”  according  to  the  replies  to 
Mr.  Benetti,  who  adds:  “Most 
alarms  are  picked  up  on  police 


ham’s  company.  He  will  join 
Miss  Graham's  company  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  tour  with  it  in  Israel 
and  throughout  Europe  next 
year. 

The  award  was  based  upon 
Mr.  Jordan’s  staging  of  “Soul 
Search”,  a  dance  drama  adapt¬ 
ed  from  Thomas  Merton’s  “The 
Seven  Storey  Mountain.” 


radio.  Some  papers  have  alarm  taken  at  aircraft  crash  scenes  is 


alert  on  desk.  Some  fire  alert  sta¬ 
tions  call  paper  or  photographers 
off  duty,  if  requested,  on  three  or 
general  alarms.” 

Courts: 


noted  even  after  release  of  AF 
regulation  bulletin,  dated  Feb.  4, 
1952.” 

(Just  let’s  sneak  in  a  little  editor¬ 
ial  quickie:  This  corner  feels  the 


County  courts  more  lenient  important  thing  in  this  news  pho- 
than  city  judges.  In  the  few  cases  tographer-AF  hassle  is  that  the 
where  pictures  are  allowed,  no  AF  is  trying  to  work  with  the 
flash  is  permitted.  press.  It’s  to  their  benefit  to. 

Prisoners:  (city  and  county  You’ll  meet  boneheads  everywhere, 
jails):  Patience.) 

“It  was  60%  OK  here  (to  pho-  u.  S.  marshals: 
tograph  prisoners)  with  the  pris-  “The  question  of  photographing 
oner  s  consent.  However,  in  most  prisoners  in  the  custody  of  the 
cases,  grab  shots  could  be  made  §_  Marshal,”  states  Mr.  Benetti 
through  cooperation  of  officers,  after  studying  his  multi-state  in- 
who  would  walk  prisoners  formation,  “produced  varied  re- 
through  a  designated  d^r  or  ports,  and  some  of  the  boys  have 
make  a  special  elevator  trip,”  the  requested  an  official  ruling  from 
survey  states.  thg  Department  of  Justice  to  clear 

Service  installations:  (air-  up  a  muddled  situation, 
fields)  “In  some  cities,  it  is  permissible 

Mr.  Benetti  says  that  50%  of  to  photograph  prisoners  while  they 
the  photographers  queried  reported  are  being  transferred  from  county 
that  cooperation  with  PROs  and  jails  to  federal  courts.  Other  mar- 
PIOs  was  good.  Other  answers,  he  shals  have  banned  pictures  of 
said,  ran  from  “not  so  good”  to  prisoners  whether  they  were  in 
“excellent  and  farsighted,”  and  in-  the  county  jail,  the  federal  build- 

eluded  “no  scrap,”  “when  they  ing  or  on  the  street  enroute  to 


and  “good,  court.  And  federal  judges  have 
banned  cameras  in  federal  build¬ 
ings  which  house  all  govern¬ 
mental  agencies,  such  as  recruiting 


want  the  publicity, 
even  on  crashes.” 

To  which  Mr.  Benetti  added: 

“Some  commented  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  lack  of  cooperation  on  air  offices,  post  offices  and  so  on.” 
crashes  or  accidents  involving  Sports: 
government  vehicles  on  or  off 
government  property.  Unnecessary 
delay  in  allowing  photos  to  be 


cameramen  believe  more  strobe 
standards  and  away-from-the-ring  I 
shooting  positions  would  improve ' 
coverage.  Also  are  convinced  pro- 1 
moters  hand  out  too  many  oakleys. 

C.  Football: 

The  survey  summation  by  Mr. 
Benetti  states: 

“It  is  almost  universal  practice 
at  all  big  college  football  games 
to  restrict  coverage  to  stipulated 
line  markers  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  players’  bench.  Rulings 
vary.  Some  stipulate  40  yards  to 
the  goal,  others  35  and  30. 

“In  the  Pacific  Coast  conference, 
where  the  30-yard  marker  is  the 
limit,  one  photographer  from  each 
paper  is  allowed  to  work  the  en¬ 
tire  field  during  the  first  quarter. 
This  is  a  decided  help  to  the  PMs, 
which  must  get  early  pix.  A  thre^ 
foot  restraining  line  is  in  effect 
the  length  of  the  field. 

“The  big  kick  at  most  stadiums 
is  the  lack  of  space  atop  or  in 
press  coops  for  telephoto  work 
and  the  loose  issuance  of  creden¬ 
tials.  Too  many  non-accredited 
shutterboys  hinder  the  working 
press  photographers  on  the  field. 
At  Big  10  schools  like  Wisconsin 
and  Ohio  State,  too. 

“They  have  a  pet  grid  beef  in 
Texas  concerning  the  shooting 
line,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
40-yard  line.  It  is  reported  that 
over-officious  police  push  the  pho¬ 
tographers  down  to  and  below  the 
30.  The  situation  was  bad  at  the 
Cotton  Bowl  last  year.  At  some 
games  the  coaches  spread  the 
players’  bench  from  the  20  to  20- 
yard  lines.  This  restricts  the 
shooting  areas  to  those  marken 
and  makes  it  a  long  hoof  behind 
the  bench  when  a  punt  is  coming 
up.  Too,  it  crowds  too  many 
photographers  into  tight  shooting 
quarters  near  the  goaf. 

“Parking  privileges  are  spotty  at 
stadiums.  Good  to  poor.  A  com¬ 
mendable  system  exists  at  Ohio 
State.  All  fan  traffic  is  held  up 
for  30  minutes  after  the  game. 
Which  gives  the  press  boys  time 
to  roll  out.” 


DURAL  ALUMINUM  STEREOTYPE 


CHASES 


The  finest  Chases  ever  built — 
Most  accurate  because  they  are 
“tailor-made”.  Labor-saving  and 
time-saving  means  money-saving. 


(AP) 


Means 

RELIABILITY 


Now  used  by  more  than  300 
dailies — ^here  are  a  few: — ^New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  Temple 
(Texas)  Telegram,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald,  Annapolis  Capi¬ 
tal-Gazette. 


BEARD 


8761  FULTON  ST., 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


A.  Baseball: 

“Baseball  took  the  Oscar,”  Mr. 
Benetti  says  he  was  told.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  everyone  he  queried 
seemed  satisfied  with  what  they 
find  at  their  respective  ball  parks, 
and  that  public  relations  directors, 
in  majors  and  minors,  help  to  im¬ 
prove  coverage. 

He  continued,  “More  extensive 
use  of  big  berthas  and  platform 
facilities  in  the  minors  would 
please  some  of  the  fellows,  but 
with  the  scheduling  of  more  and 
more  night  games,  clubs  feel  that 
such  installations  are  not  feasible. 
Those  of  us  who  cover  with  a 
Report  FAaS  —  514"  Graphic  —  up  under  the 

catcher — would  be  more  comfort- 

TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIALLY  able  parked  in  a  third-base  plat- 

form. 

B.  Boxing: 

Biggest  kick  here,  according  to 
^OTniT»nBinnTinTimnin™  the  NPPA  survey,  is  the  over- 


Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept: 

FAaS  — 


T 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Byline  of  Dependability 


r  crowded  shooting  positions.  Many 


Darkrooms,  equipment: 

The  survey,  to  no  one’s  surprise, 
revealed  there  are  places  like  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  then  again 
there  are  places  that  are  little 
more  than  dumps.  Gripes  directed 
mainly  at  the  lack  of  space.  One 
paper  said  it  has  seven  men  work¬ 
ing  out  of  two  printing  rooms; 
other  papers  reported  they  have 
no  studio,  though  50%  of  their 
shooting  is  done  in  the  building. 

As  for  the  equipment,  some 
publishers  furnish  all  of  it,  others 
expect  the  photographer  to  supply 
it,  especially  on  the  small-city 
dailies.  All  agreed  the  better  the 
tools,  the  better  the  jobs. 

Credit  lines: 

Mr.  Benetti  said  his  responses 
show  that  more  than  50%  of  the 
editors  of  the  papers  polled  do 
not  issue  credit  lines.  “A  few 
dole  them  out  on  everything,  good 
or  bad,”  he  said,  “and  a  select  few 
give  them  for  a  job  well  done.” 
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Oddi^nm^itlr 

Kodak  Super  Panchro-Press  Film,  Type  B 


Kodak 


Whether  the  picture’s  a  rush  job  or  an  assignment  on  which  you 
can  take  your  time,  Kodak  Super  Panchro-Press  Film,  Type  B,  fits 
every  press  photographer’s  needs. 

Type  B’s  high  speed  and  your  fast  shutter  stop  action  cold.  And 
it’s  equally  good  for  food  page  shots  or  society  portraits.  Its  nicely 
balanced  sensitivity  to  highlight  and  shadow  gives  you  uniformly 
good  negatives  for  easy  printing. 

When  developing,  Kodak  DK-60a  Developer  is  suggested  for 
general  use;  for  top  developing  speed,  use  Kodak  Dektol. 

If  you  haven’t  used  Kodak  Super  Panchro-Press  Film,  Type  B, 
order  some  from  your  Kodak  dealer. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 


Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


1 ' 
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Replies  to  Criticism 
Of  NPPA,  Galveston 


Freeman  Urges 
Avocation  for 
Retirement 

Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News-Leader,  told  newspa¬ 
per,  magazine  and  radio  men  last 
week  that  they  must  prepare  now 


“  ‘He  complains  about  the  hotel 
and  that  we  couldn’t  all  have  been 
together,  but  Atlantic  City  is  a 
little  bigger.  .  .  .  Neither  is  it  fair 
to  take  a  poke  at  Texans  in  Texas 
.  .  .  Finding  a  real  Texan  seems 
to  be  as  hard  as  finding  a  native 
Washingtonian  or  New  Yorker  , . . 

These  are  condensed  replies  to  with  the  many  clips  which  show 
a  Photography  column  May  17  that  no  NPPA  convention  was  ®  ' 

criticizing  the  National  Press  ever  so  well  publicized  as  was  this  Fourth  Estate  Axiom 

Photographers  Association  and  one.  Every  activity  of  the  asso-  “Ordinarily  I  feel  that  writing  ^  develop  an  VwaTiori ^ 

Galveston,  Tex.,  where  the  asso-  ciation  was  front-paged  and  played  rebuttals  to  publications  that  have  occupied  and  be  profit- 

ciation  held  its  annual  convention  up,  not  only  in  the  local  news-  printed  incorrect  stories  rarely  „r,..  ,heir  retirement  Other. 

May  2-5.  papers  but  in  newspapers  through-  achieve  the  desired  results.  It  is  ®  complete  bore- 

First,  Vincent  S.  Jones  director,  out  the  state.  Stories  were  also  an  old  axiom  of  the  Fourth  Estate 

news  and  editorial  office,  Gannett  carried  by  the  wire  services  daily,  that  a  correction  seldom  catches  pregman,  addressing  the 

Newspapers:  “Mr.  Collings  also  had  some  up  with  the  incorrect  story  that  annual  banquet  of  the  New  York 

“Your  article  is  amusing,  but  observations  to  make  regarding  was  published  in  the  first  place.  Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma 

I  wonder  if  the  harm  it  might  do  the  talk  given  by  Robert  C.  “In  the  hope  of  trying  to  undo  DeHa  Chi  May  28  said  newsmen 
wouldn’t  offset  the  fun  you  had  Preble,  president  of  Encyclopedia  the  great  and  unjust  harm  which  pjgpare  “for 

writing  it  and  the  chuckles  it  Britannica.  I  could  hardly  believe  I’m  sure  Mr.  Collings’  article  has  transition— you’ve  got 

aroused?  my  eyes  when  I  read  under  Mr.  done  to  the  NPPA,  we  hope  you  prepare  for  when  they  give  yon 

“As  you  know,  most  of  the  Collings’  own  byline  that  he  ‘sat  will  consider  these  comments  c„itca<!e  and  a  kick  in  the  nanK" 

boys  who  go  to  NPPA  meetings  there  .  .  .  trying  not  to  listen  to  worthy  of  publication.’’  ^  age  6S 

(and  too  many  of  those  who  at-  him.’  Mr.  Costa  also  has  this  to  say  specialize  “to 

tend  photo  courses)  do  so  on  their  , bought  it  was  the  re-  covering  the  ^  marketable  knowledge 

own  time  and  money.  An  editor  porter’s  job  to  listen  and  report  convention:  things,  become  a 

or  publisher  reading  your  article  j-ather  than  to  try  not  to  listen  “I  thought  the  story  of  the  specialist  on  some  siibiect  of 

(and  forgetting  the  previous  week  s  later  write  about  matters  NPPA  survey  and  the  annual  re-  interest,” 

fine  report)  might  well  conclude  which  he  was  not  correctly  in-  ports  of  both  the  president,  Ken  “You  are  not  going  to  make 
that  It  was  a  waste  of  time  to  send  formed.  Besides,  Mr,  Preble  is  McLaughlin,  and  myself,  as  chair-  enough  or  save  enough  to  live  on," 
photographers  to  such  a  messy  president  of  the  only  organi-  man  of  the  board,  was  very  well  he  said,  urging  them  to  start  early 
.  zation — press  or  otherwise — in  the  done.  Unfortunately,  there  was  m  life  to  develop  an  avocation  that 

Others  share  your  views  about  country  which  has  stepped  in  with  one  very  important  point  on  which  will  have  some  profit  in  it.  It  will 
banding  the  title  to  the  twins,  and  gash  and  technical  advice  to  I  was  misquoted.  .  .  .  take  a  “special  discipline  of  char- 

this  subject  alone  mi^t  have  support  the  NPPA’s  educational  “The  last  point  of  my  eight-  acter.”  he  concluded  recommend- 

f  fi^i/  l«“"i  V  7“  -  V  ",  program.  point  program  .  .  .  which  I  read  at  ing  that  two  hours  a  day  be  (fc- 

controvcRial ^comment  “Irrespective  of  what  Mr.  Col-  the  convention  read  as  follows:  voted  to  this  preparation  for  later 

.1  -  ,  »  -,s  ,  thought  prsonally  of  Mr.  “‘g.  To  establish  the  NPPA  as  V®*”-  .  _ _ _ 

Inaccorate  Reporting  Preble’s  talk,  and  even  if  Mr.  a  professional  organization  con-  I*’®  annual  SDX  banquet 

And  Joseph  Costa,  chairman  of  Collings  personally  felt  he  was  not  cemed  with  craftsmanship  rather  Sydney  Eiges,  vicepresident  of 
the  board,  NPPA,  and  chief  a  silver-tongued  orator,  Mr.  Preble  than  labor  relations.’  NBC  in  charge  of  press  and  in- 

photographer,  King  Features-New  did  discuss  a  serious  subject  of  .tt,.  in  formation,  was  elected  president 

York  Sunday  Mirror  magazine:  interest  to  many  serious-minded  p*“  j5p, succeeding  B.  O.  McAnney,  man- 

“The  net  result  of  the  ‘open  delegates  to  the  convention,  and  it  *  ruBLisHER  reaa.  editor  of  the  World-Tele- 

letter’  to  Mai  Dodson  (director  of  might  well  have  been  reported  on  f®.  c^J^blish  the  NPPA  as  gram  dc  Sun.  Burl  A.  Ely,  ad- 


publicity,  Atlantic  City  Press  Bur-  its  own  merits, 
eau,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.)  was  -  s  lui  ■ 

that  persons  not  present  at  the  Invlalities 

convention  might  be  led  to  be-  “Surely,  the  valuable  space  in 


an  organization  more  concerned  ministrative  assistant.  Associated 
with  craftsmanship  than  labor  re-  Press,  and  Shelley  Pierce,  financial 
lafions.*  editor.  Journal  of  Commerce, 

“Since  we  have  always  leaned  were  named  vicepresidents.  Earl 


lieve  that  the  convention  was  a  Editor  &  Publisher  that  was  de-  over  backward  to  establish  that  Ewan,  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.,  was  r^ 
hopeless  muddle,  that  nothing  went  voted  to  a  description  of  Mr.  Col-  the  NPPA  has  no  interest  what-  elected  treasurer,  and  Samuel  C. 
smoothly,  that  the  association  was  hnp’  ride  ‘along  the  swollen  Miss-  soever  in  labor  relations,  we  feel  Pace,  director  of  public  relations, 
victimized  by  the  commercialism  issippi,’  his  experiences  with  the  that  this  misquoting  of  my  report  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp.,  was  re-elected 
of  Galveston  Beach.  Nothing  porter  Percy  from  whom  he  or-  leaves  a  wrong  impression.  secretary. 

could  be  farther  from  the  truth,  dered  his  drinks,  and  the  many  ..q^.  constitution  specifically  Elected  to  the  executive  com- 
“What  bothers  us  particularly  is  other  trivialities  about  which  he  jjates:  ‘It  is  the  intention  of  the  mittee  were:  Anthony  J.  Pugliese, 
that  such  inaccurate  reporting,  in  wrote  could  have  been  used  more  founders  of  this  association  that  it  day  editor,  INS;  Jack  Forrest, 
the  guise  of  a  feature  story  care-  constpetively  in  describing  the  sLll  in  no  S  financial  editor,  New  York  Times, 

fully  disclaimed  as  one  man’s  I^'Sh  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  of  jg^or  relations  of  any  sort,  not-  ^nd  Charles  Robbins,  Bozell  4 
opinion,  might  very  well  prejudice  niany  of  those  who  attended  the  withstanding  anything  that  may  Jacobs,  Inc.,  public  relations  cr¬ 
editors  and  publishers,  quite  un-  last  day’s  meeting  while  cruising  jj^rein  be  so  construed’  ganization. 

fairly,  against  paying  expenses  of  'o  the  Gulf  waters.  ^  ^ 

their  photographers  to  such  an  “As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  oiu,ovc  tri^i  tn  worH  all 

app^ently  disorganized  meeting. . .  NPPA  its  first  President  and  References  to  our  disinterest  as  a  Chicago  Publishers 

There  were  many  constructiye  present  chairman  of  the  board  I  professional  organization  in  labor  Re-elect  Officers 

accomplishments  at  this  conyen-  can  tell  you  that  a  larger  number  ^  elect  v^mcers 

tion,  and  delegates  were  sent  home  of  responsible  craftsmen  from  all  misinterpretation,  Chicago— With  the  exception  of 

more  highly  inspired  and  enthus-  over  the  country  have  pitched  in  naturally  concerned  about  vicepresident,  officers  of  the  Chi- 

iastic  in  their  determination  to  '‘'‘y.  o"  ‘i’® ,  '^rk  of  incorrect  quotation  since  it  cago  Newspaper  Publishers  As^ 

carry  on  the  good  work  of  NPPA  since  the  last  convention  impression  that  we  ciation  were  re-elected  at  the 


than  ever  before  in  our  history,  than  has  ever  been  the  case  after 
“Let  me  specifically  refute  some  any  of  the  previous  conventions, 
of  the  statements.  Regarding  his  Many,  many  carbons  of  letters 
(Collings’)  statement,  ‘I  saw  how  from  various  committeemen  carry- 
poor  a  job  an  NPPA  trio  did  with  *"8  on  their  assigned  duties  .  .  . 
its  public  relations  down  there,  confirm  this. 

Worst  of  all,  two  of  them — local  “Mr.  Arthur  Scott  of  Washing- 
boys — -were  more  concerned  with  ton,  D.  C.,  chairman  of  last  year’s 


are  concerned  with  labor  rela-  aunnal  meeting.  Donald  Wdsh. 
tions.’’  Chicago  Herald- American  business 

manager,  was  named  vicepresident 
■  to  succeed  the  late  Earl  D.  Fulton, 

Former  H-A  general  mana^i- 
Guild  DoCOrtiiied  other  officers  are:  E.  M.  Antrim. 

Chicago  Tribune  business  man- 
Oroville,  Calif. — Decertifica-  ager,  president;  Robert  Walshaw. 


publici^g  Galveston  than  they  convention  at  Atlantic  City,  com-  tion  of  the  Oroville  Mercury-  Chicago  Sun-Times  comptroller, 
were  with  boosting  NPPA  .  .  .  ’  mented  on  Mr.  Collings’  ‘Open  Register  guild  unit  has  become  treasurer;  and  John  F.  O’Keefe, 

“These  comments  do  not  square  Letter’  as  follows:  official.  secretary. 
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As  you  lead ...  he  follows 


The  House  of  Seagram 

FINE  WHISKIES  SINCE  1857 


This  is  the  little  fellow  who  roots 
for  the  teams  you  root  for... wears  the 
same  party  button  you  wear  at  elec¬ 
tion  time. 

This  is  the  fellow  who  runs  to  you 
when  he  sees  you  coming  down  the 
street,  home  from  the  day’s  work... 
whose  shrill  voice  has  a  special  note  of 
pride  when  he  speaks  the  word“dad.” 

As  you  lead,  he  follows _ but  not 

blindly,  for  his  young  eyes  are  wide 
open.  Pretty  soon,  you  find  yourself 
trying  to  live  up  to  his  idea  of  you, 
and  enjoying  it. 

As  the  years  go  by,  no  one  will 
get  more  pleasure  out  of  seeing  you 
enjoy  yourself  than  your  own  son. 
He’ll  be  glad  for  you  when  you  come 
home  with  good  news  about  the  job... 
he’ll  be  happy  to  see  you  reminiscing 


with  old  friends  over  a  couple  of  drinks. 
He’ll  learn  that  whiskey  belongs  in 
the  lives  of  men  like  his  dad... men 
who  truly  appreciate  it,  and  know  how 
to  handle  this  pleasant  luxury. 

Yes!  Your  son  likes  to  see  you  lead  a 
full,  satisfying  life.  When  he  grows 
up,  he’ll  borrow  many  of  the  ideas 
in  your  way  of  life  for  his  own  way 
of  life.  And  if  he  sees  you  drinking 
only  moderately,  he’ll  borrow  the  idea 
of  moderation,  too! 

it  ir  it 

For  many  years,  on  Father’s  Day, 
it  has  been  a  tradition  of  The  House 
of  Seagram  to  reaffirm  its  basic  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Moderation  in  the  use  of 
fine  whiskey.  So  once  again,  we  say  to 
the  fathers  of  America:— "As  you  lead 
...he  follows. ..Be  a  Good  Leader!” 


Seagram-Distillera  Corporation,  Chrysler  Building,  N.  Y. 
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SYNDICATES 


UF  Adds  *Tivin  Earths  * 
To  Space  Fiction  Ranks 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

Outer  Space  versus  Wide  Open 
Spaces  has  been  the  big  debate 
in  comic  strip  circles  in  recent 
months.  Science  fiction  devotees 
have  laid  claim  to  the  Westerns’ 
previous  mantle  of  pre-eminence, 
while  cowboy  Interests  have 
termed  the  space  stuff  a  mere  flash 
in  the  pan. 

The  science  fiction  trend,  which 
several  months  ago  brought  on  a 
heavy  crop  of  new  interplanetary 
strips  and  old  strips  converted  to 
science  fiction,  seems  to  have 
quieted  down  a  bit.  Until  this 
week,  that  is,  when  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  gave  the  whole 
thing  new  impetus  by  announcing 
“Twin  Earths,”  described  by  the 
syndicate  as  a  “realistic”  science 
fiction  strip.  The  list  of  papers 
signed  in  advance  is  impressive. 

Twin  Planet  Theme 

The  theme  of  “Twin  Earths”  is 
that  there  is  a  planet  called  Terra, 
a  twin  and  counterpart  of  our 
Earth,  travelling  along  the  same 
orbit  but  hidden  from  us  by  the 
Sun.  The  people  of  Terra  are 
some  years  ahead  of  us  scientifical¬ 
ly,  and  have  invented  spaceships — 
remember  those  flying  saucers? — 
from  which  to  snoop  on  Earth. 
They’ve  even  got  agents  working 
here. 

One  of  these,  a  girl  named 
Vana,  who  will  be  with  the  strip 
throughout,  turns  herself  in  to  the 
F.B.I.  and  gets  the  plot  of  “Twin 
Earths”  under  way.  She  is  taken 
in  hand  by  Garry  Verth,  assistant 
director  of  the  bureau,  who  will 


serve  as  the  strip’s  male  lead.  That 
about  takes  care  of  the  first  six 
weeks  of  daily  releases,  and  what 
happens  next  is  anybody’s  guess. 
One  more  detail — for  some  ob¬ 
scure  reason,  92  per  cent  of  the 
people  on  Terra  are  women. 

Adult  Level 

Some  of  the  action  in  “Twin 
Earths”  will  take  place  on  Terra, 
some  on  Earth,  and  some  on 
space-ships  in  between.  There’ll 
be  no  interplanetary  warfare, 
though.  Creator  Oskar  Lebeck 
says  he  intends  to  keep  “Twin 
Earths”  on  an  adult  level,  even 
make  it  slightly  educational  with¬ 
out  tampering  with  the  strip's  pri¬ 
mary  function  as  an  entertainment 
medium. 

Though  Mr.  Lebeck  is  writer, 
not  artist,  on  the  “Twin  Earths” 
strip,  he  is  a  past  master  of 
brush  and  pen.  He  began  his  car¬ 
eer  as  a  stage  designer  for  Max 
Reinhardt  in  Europe,  later  worked 
for  Ziegfeld  and  Earl  Carroll  on 
Broadway.  After  working  as  an 
industrial  designer  for  several 
years,  he  joined  Western  Printing 
and  Lithographing  Co.  and  the 
Dell  Publishing  Co.  as  art  director 
and  managing  editor  of  comic 
books.  He  is  now  in  semi-retire¬ 
ment,  though  still  a  consultant  to 
Dell.  Mr.  Lebeck  is  author  of 
three  books  of  science  fiction. 

The  artist  who  will  execute  Mr. 
Lebeck’s  ideas  of  the  future,  in¬ 
cluding  such  items  as  houses  made 
of  Polaroid  glass  which  turn  with 
the  position  of  the  Sun  and  chem¬ 


ical  food  factories  which  grow  or-  ^ 
ganic  foods,  such  as  meat,  in  syn¬ 
thetic  forms,  is  Alden  McWilliams. 

He  is  a  veteran  comic  book  illus¬ 
trator  and  has  also  done  some 
newspaper  strip  work. 

“Twin  Earths”  will  be  available 
for  daily  six-a-week  release  be¬ 
ginning  June  16.  A  Sunday  page, 
following  a  separate  story  line,  is 
in  the  works. 


GFC  Sales  Executive 
Writes  Travel  Column 

A  SYNDICATE  sales  executive  gets 
to  know  a  lot  about  travelling  after 
a  while.  Bob  Sloane,  who  takes  to 
the  road  for  General  Features 

Core.,  and  Mrs.  Sloane  are  going  yv  n*  |  |  # 

to  make  some  of  their  travel  ex-  Xx©rC  l"  IClClGXl  S 
perience  available  to  the  general  ^  __  __ 

public  when  GFC  starts  distribut-  BOIlOr  PI Cf Tlt©Cl  ■ 
ing  “Going  Places.”  a  weekly  col-  ^  " 

umn,  beginning  June  15.  YOU  T©  Oil  JurV 

The  Sloanes,  who  covered  al-  _  ^  •  r  ,,, 

most  50,000  miles  in  48  states  and  .  Dallas— You  may  be  nght  3M 
three  Canadian  provinces  last  year  of  year  and  you’ll 

alone,  will  steer  clear  of  discus-  ^ 

sions  about  where  to  go,  sticking 

to  travel  tips  and  hints  on  pack-  they  have  to  hire  an  extra  copy 
ing,  making  reservations,  planning  to  bring  m  the  letters  of  pro- 
trips.  choosing  places  to  stay  and  outr^ed  readers, 

places  to  eat.  etc.  Ficklen,  Ae 

n  ,  ...  c-i  Dallas  Morning  News  cartoonist. 

Before  joining  GFC  Mr  Sloane  discovered  the  other  day. 

\&/uc  ’A  Tr\r  triA  H  nrftrwH 


was  a  reporter  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  and  the  Coiirant. 
He  has  also  worked  for  the  Her- 


He  received  only  an  average 
number  of  congratulatory  letters 
when  he  won  the  National  Free- 


Grid  gnesses-so^b  right* 

Football  forecasting  for  most  fans  mixes  voodoo  and  hoodoo . . .  but 
one  expert  makes  it  strictly  scientific,  compiles  more  up-to-the- 
minute  football  facts  than  any  US  agency, newspaper  or  news  service. 

IVorman  L.  Sper. . 

the  nation’s  foremost  grid  authority,  in  September 

again  presents  his  three-way  football  service:  t 

( 1)  Prediction  Chart,  lists  probable  winners  of  Sf  \  1 
week’s  3.5  major  games,  gives  reasons  why,  is  80%  right! . . 

(2)  Feature  Articles,  comments,  analyses,  hints,  forecasts 

of  all  important  events,  including  Bowl  Games,  (3)  All  Players 
All-America  Team,  with  members  selected  by  players  themselves. 
Adds  high  voltage  to  the  Sports  page!  For  facts  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

ChietBffa  T'ribune^JVest^y'ark  JVesrs 

A>ir«  Bulldlnv.  A^irVnrk 
Tribune  Tomer,  f'hleaQO 


ALD  Tribune  Syndicate.  Mrs.  doms  Foundation  $1,000  prize  for 
Sloane  has  been  on  the  staff  of  best  editorial  cartoon  of  1951. 
radio  station  WONS  m  Hartford,  ^ut  he  has  been  getting  letters  of 

_  ,  ,  ,  —  „  „  .  protest  by  the  basketful  on  a  car- 

Doubleday  Offers  Senes  ,oon  boner. 

On  Narcotics  Peril  When  the  Texas  Rangers  were 

“Narcotics:  America’s  Peril,”  ordered  into  Duval  County  to 
a  14-installment  series  based  on  stand  guard  over  a  grand  jury 
the  book  by  Will  Oursler  and  investigation  Mr.  Ficklen  com- 
Laurence  Dwight  Smith,  is  offered  mented  with  a  cartoon  showing 
for  July  10  release  by  the  Double-  a  close-up  of  the  Ranger’s  six- 
DAY  Syndicate.  Each  installment  shooter  in  his  holster  hovering 
will  run  to  1,100  to  1,500  words,  over  the  court  house.  But  he 
The  feature  is  based  on  inter-  made  the  mistake  of  showing  all 
views  with  officials  of  the  U.  S.  the  spare  cartridges  inserted  in  the 
Customs  and  Public  Health  Ser-  Pistol  belt  with  their  noses  pointed 


views  with  officials  of  the  U.  S.  the  spare  cartridges  inserted  in  the 
Customs  and  Public  Health  Ser-  Pistol  belt  with  their  noses  pointed 
vices  and  of  the  United  Nations,  upward. 

The  authors  also  had  access  to  The  mail  started  pouring  in, 
case  histories  in  the  files  of  the  folks  stopped  Mr,  Ficklen  on  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  street  to  kid  him  about  his  error, 
the  F.B.I.  he  was  written  up  in  several  edi¬ 

torial  columns  of  the  Texas  press 

Conununist  Germ  Warfare  f®*"  h>s  boner. 

vire:  Its  a  known  fact  that  cartoon- 

Desenbed  m  KFS  Senes  sometimes  commit  intentional 

A  THREE-PART  serfes  on  Com-  errors  to  see  how  many  readers 
munist  development  and  use  of  are  alert.  The  question  has  been 
bacteriological  warfare  is  offered  raised  as  to  Here’s  error.  He 
for  general  release  by  King  Fea-  won’t  talk.  But  here  is  some  evi- 
TURES  Syndicate.  Each  article  dence  on  both  sides, 
runs  to  about  1.200  words.  Here  had  just  become  a  new 

The  series  was  written  by  Rear  father,  had  just  completed  the 


Admiral  Ellis  M.  Zacharias,  re¬ 
tired,  in  collaboration  with  Ladis- 


purchase  of  a  new  home  and  to 
top  things  off  the  water  heater  in 


las  Farago.  It  is  based  on  the  his  home  had  just  blown  out.  The 
Admiral’s  private  intelligence  boy  had  a  lot  on  his  mind  that 
sources  and  on  field  reports  from  day.* 

U.  S.  Army  teams  who  have  cap-  On  the  other  hand,  Ficklen  is 
tured  Communist  bacteriological  an  army  veteran  of  20  years  e.x- 


warfare  equipment. 


perience,  holds  a  lieutenant  colon- 


Trlbune  Tomer,  f'hleaQO 


Admiral  Zacharias,  who  served  el’s  commission  in  the  ground 
as  deputy  director  of  U.  S.  Naval  force  reserve.  He  was  in  on  the 
Intelligence  during  World  War  II,  invasion  of  Africa  and  Italy  if 
was  author  of  a  series  on  the  World  War  II  and  has  better  than 
Soviet  atom  bomb  syndicated  by  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  a 


KSF  several  years  ago. 


pistol.  You  be  the  jury. 
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LAie  of  the  everyd^  bits  of  made  that  we  often  take  fcr 

granted  is  the  mixture  of  ^^^portland  cement,  other  a^regates, 

san^^^^d^^ater  which  hardens  into  concrete  of  tremendous  durability 
and  strength  and  resists  storms, j  ^^^^ermites , 

mS^^^l^and  dec^.  In  making  this  versatile  product,  more  than  80  operations 
are  required.  It  takes  over  ISO^^^poimds  of  raw  materials  to  make  one 
sack^^^  of  Portland  cement  weighing  94*  pounds.  Eveiy  step  is  protected 
by  scientific  tests  to  insure  qualify.  Portland cement  and 
concr&e^^^  have  a  wide  variefy  of  uses  and  contribute  greatly  to  the 
health ,i|^  safefy^^^^|  and  welfare  of  eve^  American, 
inproving  portland  cement  and  concrete  and  reducing  the  cost  of  construction 
forever-better  highv^^^^-^omes,  ^^^Lsc]iools,f^£^^:j3  hospitals,  factories. 

ements^^^^2^®  ^  which  the  activities  of 

Association  are  dedicated.  PCA.dves  leadership 


apartments 


the  Ibrtland  Cement 


*AII  PCA  activities  are  made  possible  by  the  voluntary 
financial  support  oi  its  68  member  companies  who  make  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Portland  cement  used  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  List  sent  free  on  request  Address  Dept  3d-79. 


CIRCULATION 


Subscription  Increase 
Or  Decline  in  Quality? 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Iowa  City,  Iowa — Increasing 
subscription  rates  is  the  only  way 
newspapers  can  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  product  of  quality  and 
service  in  face  of  increasing  costs. 

That  was  the  opinion  given  here 
May  25  by  M.  E.  Fisher,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  at  the  third 
annual  short  course  on  newspaper 
circulation  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Fisher  said  increasing  costs 
leave  the  newspaper  industry  only 
two  choices:  either  increase  the 
costs  of  subscriptions  or  reduce 
the  quality  of  the  product. 

When  the  Minneapolis  papers 
raised  home  delivery  rates  in  the 
dty  early  this  year  to  30  cents  a 
week,  they  used  an  extensive  prep¬ 
aration  campaign  before  the  in¬ 
crease  was  announced.  This  in¬ 
cluded  all  employes  of  the  Star  & 
Tribune,  as  well  as  the  circulation 
department,  carriers  and  carriers’ 
parents. 

Mr.  Fisher  said  price  increases 
could  be  made  without  appreci¬ 
able  circulation  loss,  if  timed  right 
and  promoted  adequately. 


More  than  50  circulation  men 
from  seven  states  attended  the 
course.  One  session  was  devoted 
to  a  panel  discussion  on  building 
a  more  effective  carrier  program. 
Five  University  of  Iowa  professors 
presented  a  panel  on  the  business 
management  side  of  circulation. 

Moderator  for  the  course  was 
C.  K.  Jefferson,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  &  Tribune.  Assist¬ 
ant  moderators  were  Edwin  Mill, 
Davenport  (la.)  Newspapers,  Inc.; 
E.  J.  Liechty,  Iowa  City  (la.) 
Press-Citizen,  and  Jess  B.  Birks, 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette. 

William  F.  Lester,  circulation 
director  of  Peoria  (Ill.)  Newspa- 
papers,  Inc.,  told  some  of  the 
methods  used  to  cement  good  re¬ 
lations  between  the  paper  and  the 
school,  parents  and  carriers,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  a  boy  takes  over  a 
route  and  when  he  leaves  it. 

R.  E.  McLellan,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Rock  Island  (Ill.) 
Argus,  told  about  an  effective,  in¬ 
expensive  method  of  “Carrier  Sell¬ 
ing  Promotion”  he  has  developed. 
The  Argus  rewards  carriers  for 


length  of  service  with  felt  em¬ 
blems,  wooden  plaques  and  a  year¬ 
ly  dinner  for  two  and  one-half  year 
veterans.  Mr.  McLellan  said  the 
method,  used  in  addition  to  regu¬ 
lar  sales  incentives,  had  helped 
considerably  in  holding  down  car¬ 
rier  turnover. 

Donn  Lang,  carrier  counsellor 
for  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  said  younger  carriers  today 
are  more  in  need  of  special  coun¬ 
selling  than  were  older  carriers 
many  years  ago. 

S.  E.  Abbott  of  Boise 
Heads  Northwest  Group 

Yakima,  Wash. — ^The  biggest 
convention  in  the  29-year  history 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  took  place  here  May 
26-27.  S.  E.  Abbott  of  the  States¬ 
man  Newspapers,  Boise,  Ida.,  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  Eldon 
E.  Clark  of  Spokane,  Wash. 

Seventy-five  circulation  man¬ 
agers  and  34  wives  were  in  attend¬ 
ance.  The  association  draws  its 
membership  from  papers  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Wyoming  and  the  three 
westernmost  provinces  of  Canada. 

Coming  soon  after  the  latest 
newsprint  price  increase,  the  con¬ 
vention  was  filled  with  discussion 
concerning  costs.  Consensus  of 
the  managers  is  that  subscribers 
are  faced  with  higher  subscription 
rates. 

Lew  Selvidge.  executive  secre¬ 


tary  of  the  Allied  Daily  Nenv 
papers  of  Washington,  and  Muriii 
Spencer,  Seattle  bureau  chief  ki 
Associated  Press,  also  addresnd 
the  association. 

Officers  elected  in  addition  to 
president  are  Leonard  A.  Gamer, 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  Examina, 
firk  vicepresident;  Malcolm  A  C 
McCallum,  Calgary  (Alberti) 
Herald,  second  vicepresident;  Wfll- 
iam  B.  Hawke,  Missoula  (Mont) 
Missoulan-Sentinel,  convention  sec¬ 
retary;  James  W.  Cargile,  Sail 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News, 
director;  and  Frank  Tack,  Bellini- 
ham  (Wash.)  Herald,  director. 

Carriers  Deliver 
Insurance  Checks 

Newspaperboys  of  the  Lent 
Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram 
personally  deliver  to  subscriben 
the  payment  checks  issued  to  ben^ 
ficiaries  of  the  newspaper’s  insts- 
ance.  The  plan  pays  off  in  good¬ 
will  whioh  expands  into  promotioa 
photos  carried  in  the  Press-Tek- 
gram. 

Circulator  Utilizes 
Machine  Accounting 

Business  machine  accounting  is 
now  extensively  used  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  of  the  Salinas 
(Calif.)  Californian.  A  Burroughs 
billing-accounting  machine  handles 
the  accounts  of  each  of  the  news- 
paperboys,  reports  Larry  Thatcher, 
circulation  manager. 


The  ONLY  Answer  to  Your  Mailing  Room  Problem- 

NOW!  Nearly  250  Machines  In  Use  by  Leading  Newspapers — 

In  29  States  in  This  Country;  3  in  Provinces  of  Canada  and  In  New  Zealand! 

CRAWFOttD 
SINGLE  WRAPPER 

Available  in  4  Models  for  Newspapers 
— Capacity  up  to  40,  64,  160  and  240 
Pages,  Also  Periodical  Models, 

SAVES  75%  of  your  wrapping  time  because  The 
Crawford  Single  Wrapper  rolls,  pastes  and  seals  in 
one  operation!  With  little  practice  any  operator  can 
attain  a  rate  of  at  least  1,000  papers  per  hour.  Guar¬ 
anteed  6  months  against  defective  parts.  Same  model 
shown  is  only  one  of  4  models  available.  Write  today 
for  full  information. 


MAYVAN  CORPORATION 

C.  Vance  Craft,  President 


Heavy  Duty  Model— Capacity  up  to  240  Pages! 

Owner  and  Producer  of  The  Crawford  Single  Wrapp» 
Plant  and  Offices  1141  N.  Wa^ington  Ave.,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


-  SO 
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It  Took  500  Years-The  Years  From  Gutenberg  To  Goss— 
To  Develop  The  Sun-Democrat's  New  Press 


lohaniM  Gutenberg,  of  Gennany,  about  1438 
maw  a  printing  pre«  from  the  cheese  or  cider  press 
common  in  all  Targe  medieval  households. 

The  story  goes  that  he  was  making  a  wood¬ 
engraving  one  day  when  a  comer  of  the  block  split 
off.  This  comer  had  a  single  letter  on  it,  and  suddenly 
Gutenberg  had  an  inspiration :  Why  not  make  a 
number  of  separate  blocks  with  a  different  letter  on 
each  one,  putting  them  together  as  needed — instead 
of  cutting  an  entirely  new  wood-block  each  tune  you 
wanted  to  print  a  page? 

Thus  was  invented  the  movable  type  that  became 
the  basis  of  modem  printing. 

Gutenberg’s  hand-operated  press  was  quite  simple. 
It  merely  involved  pressing  two  surfaces  together 
through  a  wooden  screw  device.  For  150  years  it  was 
the  only  fonn  of  printing. 


The  centuries  brought  basic  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments,  until  in  1814  the  first  two<yIinder  perfecting 
press — by  which  a  sheet  was  printed  on  both  sides — 
was  built  in  London.  About  1875  the  modem  rapid 
rotary  press  was  bom. 

It,  also,  went  throuf^  a  process  of  evolution.  Just 
how  rapid  the  process  remains  b  easily  seen  in  com¬ 
paring  the  old  and  new  Sun-Democrat  presses.  The 
one  we  are  now  operating  b  superior  in  many  ways 
to  the  old.  It  b  “the  last  word”  in  presses,  and  only 
20  like  it  have  been  made  by  The  Goss  Printing  Press 
Company,  the  largest  press  firm  in  the  nation. 

The  installation  of  the  press  b  one  of  the  greatest 
forward  steps  in  the  history  of  this  newspaper — a  step 
designed  to  equip  us  to  serve  our  reatkrs  and  our 
advertisers  as  well  as  possible. 


Reprinted  from  a  recent  issue  of  The  Paducah 
'  Sun-Democrat.  The  press  is  a  six-unit  Goss 
Universal  with  color  cylinder,  installed  early  this  yeac 
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PROMOTION 


World-Herald  Rolls  Out 
Show  Wagon  for  Kids 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

When  the  schools  close  their 
doors  later  this  month  for  the 
summer  vacation,  they  open  wide 
the  doors  of  opportunity  for  every 
newspaper  promotion  department 
in  the  country.  Now  is  the  season 
when  time  hangs  heavy  in  kid 
hands,  and  kids  hang  heavy  on 
their  parents. 

So  the  enterprising  promotion 
manager  comes  along  with  a  sum¬ 
mer  recreational  program  that  1) 
gives  the  kids  something  to  do 
that’s  fun,  and  2)  makes  their 


parents  say,  “Bless  that  Daily 
Bugle.” 

In  Omaha,  Neb.,  for  instance, 
thousands  of  kids  are  going  to  en¬ 
joy  a  new  and  unusual  package  of 
summer  fun  through  the  World- 
Herald’s  Show  Wagon.  This  is  a 
mobile  stage  unit  built  last  sum¬ 
mer  by  the  World-Herald  Good 
Fellows  Charities,  and  presented 
to  the  children  of  Omaha  last  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  will  make  its  first  pub¬ 
lic  bow  the  week  of  June  23,  and 
thereafter  will  tour  the  city’s  22 


(Adrerlisement) 


"Tell  me  what  a  great 
newspaper  you  are" 

David  Ogiivy  gives  agency  slant 
on  newspaper  promotion  to  NNPA 


Here  are  some  excerpts  from  the 
speech  David  Ogiivy,  Senior  Vice- 
President  of  Hewitt,  Ogiivy,  Ben¬ 
son  &  Mather,  delivered  on  May 
13th  to  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association.  It  contains 
some  constructive  ideas  on  effective 
newspaper  promotion  that  we 
thought  woith  repeating: 

“I’m  not  a  space  buyer  or  a  media 
director.  I  run  the  creative  depart¬ 
ment  in  our  agency,  so  perhaps  I’m 
not  the  man  you’re  trying  to  reach. 
But  then  again  I  am  the  Senior  VP 
in  an  agency  which  bills  about  9 
million  dollars  a  year,  and  I  am  not 
entirely  without  influence  on  our 
media  policies. 

“Like  everyone  else  in  the  agency 
business,  I  am  bored  to  extinction 
by  ads  that  give  statistics  to  point 
up  the  superiority  of  your  circulation 
over  your  local  competitor.  Your 
statistics  may  be  perfectly  accurate 
for  all  I  know,  but  I  instinctively 
discount  them.  Looking  for  the 
weasels  in  media  statistics  has  be¬ 
come  a  major  parlor  game  among 
the  agencies  .  .  . 

“I  am  interested  in  ads  that  tell  me 
what  a  great  newspaper  you  publish. 
Space  is  not  always  bought  with  a 
slide  rule  ...  a  lot  of  space  is 
bought  because  the  man  in  the 
agency  has  been  sold  the  idea  that 
the  newspaper  in  question  is  a 
really  inuportant  organ  whose  in¬ 
fluence  far  transcends  any  mere 
matter  of  circulation. 

“The  current  campaign  for  the 
New  York  Times  is  really  first- 
class.  I  would  like  to  salute  the 
man  who  is  responsible  for  it.  And 
I  would  like  to  salute  The  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  for  that  great  cam¬ 
paign,  ‘What  makes  a  newspaper 
great?’  Above  all,  I  would  like  to 
salute  Leo  McGivena  for  his  great 


immortal  ad  for 
the  New  York 
Daily  N  e  w’ s 
—  ‘Tell  it  to  P 
Sweeney.’  I 
think  it  would 
l)ay  you  to  run 
great  ads  like 
tliat.  I  think  it 
is  a  shocking  „  „ 

waste  of  your  Kenyon 

money  to  run  routine  ads. 

“There  are  very  few  agency  men 
who  know  enough  about  your  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  able  to  make  any  real 
contribution.  Basically,  you  know 
your  jobs  better  than  any  agency. 
All  you  need  is  bigger  budgets 
and  greater  recognition  on  the 
part  of  your  publishers  that  the 
Promotion  Manager  has  to  oper¬ 
ate  at  the  policy  level. 

“I  am  absolutely  convinced  that 
the  next  ten  years  will  see  the 
newspaper  industry  recognize 
what  other  consumer-goods  in¬ 
dustries  have  long  since  recog¬ 
nized.  The  man  who  has  the  job 
of  promoting  the  product  has  got 
to  have  more  say  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  product.  You  can’t 
promote  a  bad  newspaper.  And 
nobody  knows  more  about  what 
makes  a  newspaper  good  or  bad 
than  the  man  who  has  the  job  of 
promoting  it.” 


Naturally,  we’ve  given  tlie  ques¬ 
tion  of  effective  promotion  some 
thought  too.  The  result  is  an 
advertisement  we  put  together 
recently,  entitled:  “How  To  Ad¬ 
vertise  In  Printers’  Ink.”  A  re¬ 
print  is  yours  for  the  asking.  No 
charge. 

ROBERT  E.  KENYON,  JR. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


Printers’ Ink 


205  East  42iid  Street,  Hew  York  17,  H.  Y. 
Chicago  •  Pasadena  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  London 


parks  and  recreation  areas  provid¬ 
ing  nightly  programs  of  entertain¬ 
ment  throughout  the  summer. 

The  Show  Wagon  looks  like  an 
ordinary  truck  trailer  when  it’s  on 
the  move.  Set  up  any  place,  how¬ 
ever,  one  side  swings  down  to 
form  a  stage  15  feet  square.  The 
Show  Wagon  carries  curtains,  lat¬ 
tice-work,  a  piano,  and  a  5000- 
watt  generator  for  lights  and 
sound — a  complete  little  theatre. 

To  bring  the  Show  Wagon  even 
closer  into  the  lives  of  the  kids  it 
will  entertain,  young  talent  is 
being  lined  up  for  its  shows.  Four 
district  talent  contests  are  planned, 
with  a  city-wide  final  to  be  held  in 
August.  The  Show  Wagon  will 
play  five  nights  a  week,  and  will 
be  available  on  weekends  to 
groups  who  put  in  for  its  services. 

The  World-Herald  promoted  the 
Show  Wagon  with  a  beautiful 
color  picture  on  its  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine  cover  of  May  25,  and  a  story. 
Now  certainly  this  is  a  standout 
public  service  promotion,  and 
the  World-Herald  deserves  much 
kudos  for  it.  But  it’s  not  the  whole 
picture,  either. 

In  addition,  the  World-Herald 
sponsors  numerous  other  summer 
activities  for  youngsters.  These 
are  listed  in  a  handy  booklet, 
“Playtime  in  Omaha,”  which  also 
lists  other  recreational  and  fun 
activities  available  in  the  city.  This 
is  an  annual  service  to  Omaha 
children  and  their  parents,  and 
this  month.  Promotion  Manager 
Ed  McClanahan  reports,  the 
World-Herald  is  distributing  37,000 
of  these  booklets  through  all  pub¬ 
lic  and  parochial  schools. 

This  booklet  idea  is  a  honey, 
and  a  real  service.  Promotion 
Manager  Ed  Templin  of  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 
started  putting  one  out  six  years 
ago.  Since  then,  his  summer  ac¬ 
tivities  calendar  has  grown.  This 
year’s  issue  of  “Vacation  Fun” 
runs  to  16  pages.  It  also  includes 
not  only  Herald-Leader  sponsored 
projects,  but  a  calendar  of  all  sum¬ 
mer  activities  available  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  and  Fayette  County.  l5l 
reports  that  he  has  distributed 
17,000  of  these  to  city  and  county 
school  children. 

There’s  a  good  line  in  Ed’s 
booklet,  “Have  a  good  summer, 
but  above  all,  be  careful.”  The 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star  has 
this  in  mind  in  its  Junior  Swim 
Program,  sponsored  this  year, 
starting  June  16.  for  the  sixth  con¬ 
secutive  year.  Youngsters  in  265 
Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County 
schools  this  week  received  65,000 
copies  of  “The  Times-Star  Junior 
Swim  Extra,”  a  four-page  midget 
newspaper  telling  all  about  the 
program. 

The  program  will  run  for  nine 
weeks.  It  is  free  to  kids  under  16 
in  the  fourth  through  the  ninth 
grades.  Kids  in  this  learn-to-swim 
program  get  a  plastic  “Spunky  the 
Duck”  emblem  that  tells  whether 
they  are  beginners,  intermediates, 
or  swimmers.  Red  Cross  instruc¬ 
tors  teach  them,  and  a  big  hat-full 


of  certicates  and  awards  is  distrib¬ 
uted  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Last  year,  more  than  12,000 
kids  were  enrolled,  6,125  of  then 
getting  certificates.  Theme  of  tht 
program  is  “Be  safe,  have  fun,  wit 
awards.” 

Getting  Out  the  Vote 

With  the  political  news  getting 
hotter  and  hotter,  the  New  Yori 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  was 
smart  and  timely  this  week  in  an¬ 
nouncing  a  school  essay  contest  as 
part  of  its  “get  out  the  vote”  ac¬ 
tivity. 

The  Telly’s  essay  contest  will  be 
open  to  all  students  in  public,  pri 
vate  and  parochial  schools  it 
Greater  New  York.  Students  wil 
be  asked  to  write  statements  of  50 
words  on  “Why  voting  is  vital  tc 
democracy.”  Actually,  the  con¬ 
test  will  take  place  next  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  schools  open  for  the 
fall  term,  with  winners  announced 
shortly  before  Election  Day.  There 
will  be  loads  of  prizes,  including 
substantial  scholarship  helps. 

Posters  in  the  schools  will  k 
used  to  drum  up  interest  in 
the  contest,  according  to  Lap 
Merahn,  circulation  promotion 
manager,  and  helpful  literature 
will  be  provided  teachers  and 
students. 

“Get  out  the  vote”  promotiem  h 
a  natural  for  newspapers,  so  it  is 
surprising  that  more  of  them  dein’t 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
’The  time  is  ripe  right  now  to  plan 
a  program.  The  New  York  Times 
was  an  early  starter  in  this  promo¬ 
tion,  its  subway  and  suburban 
train  car  cards  having  gone  up 
some  three  months  ago.  They  are 
planned  to  continue  to  the  elec¬ 
tion. 

Report  to  the  People 

An  unusual  public  service  was 
rendered  its  readers  several  weeks 
ago  when  the  Chatham  (Ont) 
Daily  News  published  a  16'pagc 
tabloid  section  in  which  the  mayor 
and  the  City  Council  made  a  “Rt" 
port  to  the  Public.”  Idea  was  to 
tell  the  citizens  of  Chatham, 
terms  they  could  easily  understand, 
just  how  their  city  is  being  run, 
and  to  inform  them  about  littlt' 
known  services  available  to  them- 

In  doing  this,  the  Council  ‘  W‘‘ 
lowed  the  example  of  many  of  tne 
leading  industries  of  this 
and  of  the  United  States.  Tn^ 
industries,  in  addition  to  putti^ 
out  their  reports  in  the  acceptw 
form  made  available  for  accoun* 
ants,  have  prepared  reports  m  a 
form  which  is  more  readable  M 
more  easily  understandable  by  lb 
average  citizen.”  . 

*  The  section  does  a  good  job  b 
this.  It  is  full  of  “how”  ston«> 
and  lots  of  pictures.  It  wouKJ 
make  an  excellent  market  presen¬ 
tation  for  the  Chatham  New 
among  advertisers.  Says 
Stewart,  general  manager, 
have  had  many  favorable  com¬ 
ments  on  this  and  believe  it  worn 
be  worthwhile  using  in  other 
cities.” 
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Beauty,  ruggedness  and  astounding  ease  of 
fabrication  —  all  of  these  characteristics  ore 
available  to  manufacturers  today  in  one 

material,  laminated  plastics.  Reichhold,  with 
its  world  wide  facilities  for  chemical  research,  has 
developed  plastic  bonding  and  laminating  resins  for  many  specific  uses  ranging  from  fishing 

rods  to  electronic  equipment.  In  laminated  plastics  as  in  paint,  paper,  plywood  and  the  many 
other  fields  it  serves,  RCI  has  established  an  impressive  list  of  contributions 
...new  ideas,  new  opportunities  for  the  manufacturer— through  creative  chemistry. 


630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y, 


Ella  Kerber 
Buys  Weekly 
In  Youngstown 

Youngstown,  Ohio — Ella  Ker¬ 
ber  has  purchased  the  weekly 
Youngstown  Journal  from  the 
heirs  of  the  late  ^ 

Byron  Williams. 

Miss  Kerber  ; 

started  her  news- 
paper  career  on 
the  New  Castle 
(Pa.)  News  and 
figured  i  n  t  h  e  ^ 
journalistic  lime-  h 

light  when,  as  - 

c  o  u  r  thouse  re-  • 
porter  for  the  ‘ 

Youngstown  Vin-  Kprhcr 
dicator,  she  spent 
52  hours  in  jail  for  refusing  to 
divulge  the  source  of  a  story.  She 
has  worked  also  for  the  Warren 
Tribune. 

*  #  * 

Other  Transactions 

Sale  of  the  Barber  County  In¬ 
dex  at  Medicine  Lodge,  Kan.  by 
Arthur  J.  Carruth  III  to  Lon  L. 
Robinson  and  David  H.  Clymer 
is  announced  by  Bailey-Krehbiel 
Newspaper  Service.  Mr.  Carruth, 
former  Topeka  State  Journal  city 
editor  and  INS  staffer,  has  not 
announced  his  plans.  The  pur¬ 
chasers  are  members  of  a  promin¬ 
ent  Kansas  journalism  families. 

*  *  * 

A  group  headed  by  Prof.  John 
H.  Gleason,  director  of  the  Boston 
University  school  of  journalism, 

has  acquired  the  weeUy  Water- 

town  (Mass.)  Sun  from  Fred 
Green  and  Helen  Lang,  former 
members  of  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  staff.  Sam  Warner  is  the 
new  editor.  Robert  B.  Kennedy 
continues  as  advertising  manager. 
The  new  owners  plan  to  return 
to  a  paid  circulation. 

*  *  >)> 

The  La  Mesa  (Calif.)  Scout,  a 
weekly,  has  been  sold  by  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Reed  and  her  son,  Carlyle 
Reed,  to  Leo  E.  Owens,  publisher 
of  the  Richmond  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent.  The  Ree^,  who  have 
published  the  Scout  since  1938, 
will  continue  to  publish  the  El 
Cajon  Vally  News  and  the  Moun¬ 


tain  Messenger.  William  James 
Hill,  former  member  of  the  Minn¬ 
eapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  news 
staff,  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Scout. 

*  *  * 

The  Vilas  County  News-Review 
at  Eagle  River,  Wis.,  and  the 
Three  Lakes  (Wis.)  News,  with 
plant  in  the  former  city,  have 
been  purchased  by  J.  R.  Satran  & 
Sons,  formerly  publishers  of  the 
Dairyland  Review,  Denmark,  Wis. 
Miss  Beatrice  Treutel,  president 
and  advertising  manager,  and  Miss 
Joyce  M.  Larkin,  editor  and 
treasurer,  had  operated  the  prop¬ 
erties  for  a  number  of  years.  Miss 
Larkin  will  continue  her  North 
Woods  Advertising  Agency.  Both 
of  the  former  owners  formerly 
were  with  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
newspapers  on  resort  section  work. 
*  *  * 

The  Hankinson  (N.  D.)  News, 
weekly,  has  been  purchased  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  M.  Helgeson 
of  Milaca,  Minn.,  from  the  Rich¬ 
land  Publishing  company. 

*  *  * 

Tonopah,  Nev. — ^The  Tonopah 
Times-Bonanza  —  bom  50  years 
ago  in  rollicking  mining  camp 
days — was  sold  by  Donald  W.  and 
Starle  Terrell,  who  intend  to  en¬ 
gage  in  mining.  New  owners  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Crandell, 
who  formerly  published  the  Gold¬ 
field  (Nevada)  News,  and  for  a 
while  published  a  weekly  at  Boul¬ 
der  City,  Nev.  In  addition  to  their 
local  weekly  operation,  the  Cran¬ 
dalls  will  soon  resume  publication 
of  the  Goldfield  News,  publishing 
from  the  plant  here. 

*  *  * 

Na.ES,  Calif. — Sale  of  the  Niles 
Township  Register,  a  weekly,  to 
Stuart  Nixon  of  Stockton,  C^if., 
was  announced  by  L.  R.  Batman, 
former  owner.  Mr.  Nixon’s  news¬ 
paper  experience  includes  service 
as  political  editor  of  the  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record. 

*  *  « 

Evelyn  Fingerson  succeeds  Paul 
King  as  editor  and  owner  of  the 
News-Courier  at  Burnaby,  N.  C. 
Mr.  King  published  this  paper  for 
six  years.  Miss  Fingerson  has  for 
the  past  three  years  been  editor  and 
owner  of  the  Community  News  in 
the  Collingwood  district  of  Van- 
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Taxation,  a  serious  subject  in  1952  even  as  it  was  in  1774  when 
it  was  inciting  revolution,  is  a  contributing  cause  to  an  epidemic 
of  comptrollers’  cramps  in  newspaper  business  offices. 

Old  Uncle  Shylock,  the  U.  S.  (Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  is 
demanding  $9,000  in  back  taxes  from  Victor  Green,  publisher  of 
five  weekly  newspapers  in  Washington  County,  Indiana. 

The  embattled  papers  emblazoned  in  boxcar  headlines: 

S.O.S. 

WE  NEED  CASH 

The  Tax  Men  Are  After  Us!  Threaten 
To  Padlock  The  Door  And 
,  Sell  Us  Out! 

The  entire  front  page  was  devoted  to  an  appeal  for  a  $1  loan  froir 
each  adult  reader.  The  next  issue  prcKlaimed: 

THANK 

THE 

LORD! 

For  Putting  It  In  the  Hearts  Of  So 
Many  People  To  Help  Us  To 
Continue  Our  Work 

Loans  of  $1  to  $50  were  being  received  from  within  a  100-milt 
radius  and  the  Banner  Publications,  Pekin,  Ind.,  may  yet  escape  death 
by  taxation.  Receipts  to  date:  $3,100. 

“The  lenders  seem  about  equally  inspired  by  a  desire  to  help  ns 
and  our  business  and  a  desire  to  confound  the  tax  men  who  have 
threatened  to  padlock  our  place  and  sell  us  out,”  reported  Editor- 
Publisher  Green. 

★  ★  ★ 

More  Tax  Trouble 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Powell,  widow  of  the  heroic  editor  of  a  pre-wai, 
English-language  newspaper  in  Shanghai,  has  tax  troubles,  too.  Mr. 
Powell,  imprisoned  by  the  Japanese,  came  home  broken  in  health 
and  finances.  He  bad  to  undergo  18  operations. 

Now  tax  collectors  are  trying  to  extract  income  taxes  from  the 
widow  on  $40,000  contributed  to  him  by  newsmen,  unless  she  is 
able  to  furnish  a  list  of  all  donors.  A  group  of  Chinese  reporters  sent 
$10,000  from  Chungking,  the  National  Press  Club  raised  $9,800,  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  raised  a  fund  and  numerous  anonymous  gifts 
were  made. 

Mrs.  Powell  requests  all  persons  who  contributed  to  write 
Tax  Agent  Enumuel  N.  Feigin,  New  York  Collector’s  Office, 
or  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  John  B.  Dunlap,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  thus  help  save  her  from  a  sorry  situation. 

★  ★  ★ 

Incidental  Intelligence 

— Cartoon  work  for  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  campaign,  appro¬ 
priately  enough,  is  being  done  by  23-year-old  Tom  Barnes  of  Man- 
field,  Mass.,  bom  with  a  speech  impediment  and  impaired  use  of 
his  arms  and  legs.  Refusing  the  life  of  a  hopeless  cripple,  he  is 
fighting  his  way  to  a  productive  place  in  the  newspaper  field  and  W 
cartoons,  showing  a  sharp  sense  of  humor,  have  caught  on  in  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  Times. 

— ^Wallace  Odell,  Westchester  (N.  Y.)  Newspapers,  says  he  still  ^ 
a  collection  of  those  shiny  dimes  the  late  Johq  D.  Rockefeller  used 
to  hand  out  to  all  and  sundry — among  the  sundry,  reporters. 

— A1  Drayton,  ex-Newark  News  and  ex-Jersey  Journal  and  now 
a  PR  man  with  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  praising 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  Library  (Janet  Haslett,  librarian)  for  “super¬ 
lative  service.”  ’  , 

— Ironically,  at  the  George  Polk  Memorial  Awards  luncheon  oi 
Long  Island  University  was  displayed  a  two-line  streamer  headlue 
that  helped  win  Ben  Gould,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  sports  award, 
reading: 

“3  L.I.U.  STARS  ADMIT  TAKING  TTX’  BRIBF.S.” 

— Edward  W.  Cotton,  who  as  a  first  looey  with  the  Army  PIO  was 
in  Trench  1,  only  four  miles  from  the  April  22  A-bomb  blast  at 
Yucca  Flats,  Nev.  (newsmen  were  back  on  “News  Nob”  11 
from  the  detonation)  has  returned  to  his  reporting  job  with  td* 

I  Indianapolis  Star. 
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Have  you  ever 
crossed  this  bridge 


You  almost  certainly  have  crossed  the  Ambassador  bridge  if  you 
live  in  Detroit,  or  have  visited  there.  And  you  know  the  most 
remarkable  thing  about  the  Ambassador  bridge  is  the  service  it 
gives  to  thousands  of  people  daily,  getting  them  where  they  need  to 
go  a  shorter  way  in  a  shorter  time. 

An  engineer  could  give  you  some  spectacular  facts  about  its  size 
—its  len^h,  its  height,  its  weight,  the  number  of  strands  that 
make  up  its  cables. 

And  you — without  an  expert’s  knowledge — could  tell  him  that 
the  bridge  could  actually  take  shape  only  through  the  initiative  and 
imagination  and  effort  of  the  thousands  of  workers  who  designed 
and  built  it.  And  that  its  dimensions  were  dictated  by  the  needs  of 
the  people  who  use  it 

In  some  ways,  a  big  company  is  like  a  great  bridge. 

Take  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  for  instance  .  .  . 

It  has  49,700  employees. 

Its  total  expenditure  for  employee  wages  and  bene&ts 
last  year  amounted  to  $255,8^^,000. 

It  is  owned  by  116,800  stockholders. 

Its  wells  last  year  produced  94,990,000  net  barrels  of 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  liquids. 

It  refined  187,600,000  barrels  of  crude  oil,  making  some 
2,000  different  products. 

Its  sales  last  year  amounted  to  $1,499,000,000,  and  its 
tax  bill  was  $130,435,000. 

In  addition,  it  buys  goods  and  services  from  thousands 
of  business  concerns  each  year. 

It  provides  the  products  which  are  the  source  of  income 
for  many  thousands  of  other  independent  businesses. 

We  could  cite  a  lot  of  other  figures  that  measure  the  size  and 
structure  of  Standard  Oil  and  its  subsidiary  companies — much  like 
the  technical  statistics  that  describe  a  suspension  bridge. 

And  the  most  impressive  thing  these  figures  would  show  is  that 
Standard  Oil  is  a  big  company,  but  like  the  great  bridge,  it  is  as  big 
as  it  is  in  order  to  serve  the  needs  of  its  customers.  It  has  to  be  big 
in  order  to  serve  so  many  customers  well. 


(INDIANA) 


A  BIG  COMPANY  depends  upon  the  many, 
many  people  who  work  for  it.  Each  of  the 
49,700  employees  of  Standard  Oil,  like 
L.  L.  Noel  of  our  Neodesha,  Kansas,  re¬ 
finery,  are  backed  by  an  average  invest¬ 
ment  of  $31,400  in  tools  and  equipm.mt. 
This  is  largely  made  possible  by  the  fact 
that  in  recent  years  two-thirds  of  our 
profits  have  been  plowed  back  into  the 
business.  Such  backing  helps  our  employ¬ 
ees  to  earn  good  wages  and  enjoy  the 
security  of  steady  work. 


A  BIO  COMPANY  is  owned  by  many,  many 
people.  Among  Standard  Oil’s  116,800 
stockholder-owners  is  Miss  Lottie 
Klandrud,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  busi¬ 
ness  woman  who  has  owned  Standard  Oil 
stock  for  more  than  twenty  years.  No  one 
individual  owns  so  much  as  1%  of  our 
stock.  No  one  of  the  institutional  owners 
— including  many  educational  institutions 
and  charitable  organizations — owns  so 
much  as  4%.  Standard  Oil  has  paid  div¬ 
idends  for  59  consecutive  years. 


A  BIG  COMPANY  must  continue  to  satisfy 
its  many,  many  customers.  Standard  Oil 
has  millions  of  customers  like  Mrs.  Ruth 
B.  Taylor  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  who  is 
a  regular  customer  of  George  Isaacs,  one 
of  the  thousands  of  Standard  Oil  dealers. 
Through  the  friendly  and  efficient  service 
of  independent  businessmen  like  him,  we 
supply  our  customers’  needs  with  prod¬ 
ucts — priced  surprisingly  low — that  they 
can  rely  on  for  highest  quality  today,  and 
tomorrow. 
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MECHANICAL 


McMctBen  Heads 
Production 


Department 

Joseph  E.  McMullen,  assistant 
production  manager  of  the  Mil- 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  since  1947, 
has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  pro¬ 
duction  manager 
as  successor  to 
the  late  John  P. 
Keating,  who 
died  May  19. 

Moving  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  from  Du¬ 
buque.  Iowa,  in 
1921.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Mullen  worked 
briefly  for  the 
McMullen  Journal  as  a 
pressman.  He  then  joined  the  old 
Wisconsin  News  and  was  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent.  In  1939  he 
became  color  press  foreman  at  the 
Journal. 


INITIAL  run  of  the  new  Goss  Headliner  press  at  the  Springfield  Illinois  Stale  Journal  and  Register 
was  made  May  19  in  the  presence  of  Copley  Press  ofticials,  Walter  Novack,  Register  press  man-n- 
charge,  is  shown  indicating  the  starter  button  to  James  S.  Copley  (second  from  right)  chairman  of  tkt 
hoard  of  the  Copley  Press.  Others  pictured  are,  left  to  right:  C.  Raymond  Long,  publisher  of  tbt 
Elgin  Daily  Courier-News,  in  front  of  A.  W.  Shipton,  president  of  the  Copley  Press,  Inc.;  John  F.  Lux. 
publisher  of  the  Joliet  Herald-News;  V.  Y.  Dallman,  editor  of  the  Illinois  State  Register,  J.  Emil  Smitk. 
publisher  of  the  Illinois  Stale  Journal  and  Illinois  State  Register;  William  Hart,  Aurora  Beacon  .News. 


cal  superintendent.  In  1939  he  S  More  Hoe  Units 
became  color  press  foreman  at  the  six  new  Hoe  units  are  being 
omnal.  added  to  the  press  line  in  the  new 

He  IS  the  immediate  past  presi-  mechanical  plant  of  the  Gannett 
dent  of  the  Great  Lakes  News-  Newspapers  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


paper  Mechanical  Conference  and  jj  Bridge,  associate  general 

K  a  member  of  the  AN  PA  me-  manager  of  the  Times-Union  and 
chanical  committee.  ..„,i 


Knight  Spends 
$2m000  in 
Detroit  Plant 


manager  of  the  Times-Union  and  Detroit — A  $2,000,000  expan- 
UenuHrat  and  Chronicle  said  the  sion  and  modernization  program 
double  press  capacity  will  make  it  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press  was  an- 


and  ventilation'.  Operation  of  the 
various  news  departments  will  be 
streamlined. 

The  consolidation  also  marks  & 
major  step  forward  in  convenience 
for  the  public  in  contacting  the 
editorial  department. 


Haneiset  Contest  uounie  press  capacity  win  make  it  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press  was  an- 

Immediately  after  ,  machine  •earlier  delivery  nounced  this  week  by  John  S 

.jSrclinic.-'^ir.-'wS-f  “  »'  »'  *»">■  Xnigh,,  and  publisher.  m 

land  tvne^ttino  cnnfeo  -.t  *hc  Improvements  will  include  the  uetroit — i  ne  soap  box  uertie. 

i.linois  Press  Association  mechani-  Growing  in  Oregon  addhion  of  12  Go^  Headliner 

can  conference.  June  14-1.^,  at  The  Hermision  (Ore.)  Herald  presses  ana  new-  woou  siereotyp 

Peoria.  A  prize  will  be  awarded  is  building  a  $6.^.(X)0  plant  into  mg  equipment.  _  communities 

to  the  fastest  hand  compositor.  which  it  expects  to  move  this  Sum-  Already  under  way  are  a  com-  -  for  bovs  from  II  to 

mer.  During  the  six  years  the  P'etc  revamping  and  enlargcmen  '  ne  event  lor  boys  iromy  ^ 

10.000  Visitors  weekly  paper  has  been  owned  by  P*  Free  Press  news  r(»m  and  with 


'52  Soap  Box  Derby 
In  156  Communities 

Detroit — The  Soap  Box  Derb\. 


addition  of  12  Goss  Headliner  celebrating  l.-i  years  of  construe- 
Dresses  and  new  Wood  stereotvp-  activity  for  American  bo>^ 


o.ia.  /X  prize  win  oe  awaruea  .s  oui.u.ng  a  p.a.u  ...lo  ^  ^  .  ,5^  communities, 

the  fastest  hand  compositor.  which  it  expects  to  move  this  Sum-  ^7/  enlariemcnt  The  event  for  boys  from  II  to 

1.000  Visitors  r"kly  puTr* o'^^d  by  S  .bcTiTTrL  newrlSi  and  '5  V-rs  of  ap.  i.  yponsorpl  b 

Dlring  the  last  month,  24  Dan  Barde^.  all  of  the  mechanica’l  important  alterations  in  the  mail-  de!ders°JSd'thrChev- 

Tool  groups,  totaling  more  than  equipment _ has  been  replaced  with  s.r  rolet  Motor  Division.  In  addition 


school  groups,  totaling  more  than  equipment  has  been  replaced  with  mg  room. 

750  persons,  took  advantage  of  the  exception  of  the  old  Babcock  Ip  announcing  the  program.  Mr. 

guided  tours  through  the  Portland  press  which  will  be  replaced  by  a  Knight  said; 

(Ore.)  Journal  plant.  Of  these,  new  Dress  at  the  time  of  the  move.  “We  are  undertaking  this  new 


to  the  races  in  the  United  State'. 

(Ore.)  Journal  plant.  Of  these,  new  press  at  the  time  of  the  move.  undertaking  this  new  j  '"J  j"  ^ 

five  were  journalism  classes.  In  The  staff  has  nearly  quadrupled  Program  because  we  have  faith  in  ‘‘"P.  ^  ^  3^^ 

the  44  months  since  the  Journal  during  the  five  years  due  to  circu-  Detroit  s  unique  position  as  the  u  .i,  i«/l  voune  con- 

has  been  in  its  new  building,  an  lation  and  advertising  increases  dynainic  pioneer  of  the  new  tech-  ,  ,  u  chamniors 

average  of  10.000  persons  a  year  caused  by  the  construction  of  the  nological  age  now  dawning.  towns,  will  take 


have  visited  the  plant. 


nearby  McNary  dam. 


“We  have  faith  in  its  industrial, 
mercantile  and  financial  strength: 
faith  in  its  civic  and  cultural  vis¬ 
ion:  faith  in  its  stability  as  a  city 
of  homes,  of  schools  and  churches, 
of  community  peace  and  unity. 

“Detroit  will  ever  be  a  city  of 
progress.  Our  $2.(K)().000  expan¬ 
sion  program  at  the  Free  Press  is 


testants  who  are  the  champions 
from  their  home  towns,  will  take 
place  Aug.  10  at  Akron. 

Ten  newspapers  are  represented 
on  the  1952  National  Newspaper 
Control  Committee,  with  Barnes 
Goldstein,  Cleveland  News,  as 
chairman.  Others  on  the  commit 
tee  are:  Howard  P.  Baile>.  Wash 
inaton  (D.  C.)  Star;  Wayne  Hen 
ly,  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche 


designed  to  keep  pace  with  i  s  ^ 

future  growth  and  to  provide  our  News-Tribune:  Ihomas 

readers  and  advertisers  a  con-  ^  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 

stantly  improving  newspaper. 

Presl'nt  plans  also  call  for  tne  ^  ,  /vt  v/  x  ^  l  .■r.rPKx 
.  «  •  *  11  e  j  1  htiffalo  (N.  Y.)  Conru'r-txpress 

eventual  instal  at.on  of  additional  ^  Indianapolis  Star 

new  press  units  which  wil  place  j..  p  Kistenmacher,  Jr  .  .SV.  Loub 
the  Free  Press  in  position  to  pro-  Globe-Democrat.  Frank  A. 

ful.  four-color  printing  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 

f  .  r  .h  <'-«  zette,  and  Ira  C.  Sapozink. 

With  the  enlargement  of  t^he  Y.)  Times-Union. 

news  room,  the  Women  s  and  So-  ^ 

ciety  Departments  and  the  Sunday 

Department  will  be  consolidated  Ryan  to  Modesto  Bee 
with  other  news  departments  on  Henry  A.  Ryan,  Sacramento 
the  third  floor.  They  have  been  (Calif.)  Bee  pressman  for  2- 


on  a  separate  floor. 


years,  has  been  named  press  room 


COMMODIOUS  is  the  word  for  the  new  desks  where  adtakers  work  Revamping  of  the  city  room  will  foreman  of  the  Modesto  (Calif-) 
in  the  new  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  building.  R.  W.  Averill.  CAM,  improve  working  conditions  mate-  Bee,  McClatchy  Newspapen  a®' 


stands  in  his  glassed-off  office  in  the  rear. 


rially,  providing  increased  light  nounce. 
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Simply  “Dial*”  the  ilestinalioii— 
electro-nieehunical  ^uitching  does  the  rest! 


Here  i?  the  answer  to  t'ronomiral,  unattPiulvd,  24-hour 
pnouniatir  luhe  service.  Viithin  mtoihIs,  tlial-oontroII<Ml 
“carriers'*  are  sped  from  station  to  station— aiitomatirally 
routed  l»y  a  nieehanisni  employing  the  principles  of 
modern  dial  telephone  switching.  The  nutnher  of 
stations  is  virtually  unlimited— and  each  has  direct  access 
to  every  other.  Developed  hy  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation,  this  system  is  now 
available— for  the  first  time— in  the  U.S.A. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK 

For  information  on  .-lutomatir  Srlerlive  l*neumatir  Tube  Sralems, 
addrrn*  International  Standard  Trading  Corporation,  bl  Broad  St.,  New  Y’ork  4,  N.  Y« 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Political  Views  Subject 
To  Sec.  315  and  TV  Code 


By  Jerry  Walker 

There’s  more  to  the  Television 
Code  than  meets  the  eye  in  Con¬ 
gressman  Gathings’  inquiry  about 
low  necklines  and  beer.  Take  the 
subject  of  controversial  public  is¬ 
sues,  for  instance. 

It  says  here  (quoting  from  the 
broadcast  industry’s  own  Thou 
Shalt  Not  tablet):  “Programs  de¬ 
voted  to  the  discussion  of  contro¬ 
versial  public  issues  should  be 
identified  as  such,  and  should  not 
be  presented  in  a  manner  which 
would  mislead  listeners  or  view¬ 
ers  to  believe  that  the  program  is 
purely  of  an  entertainment, 
NEWS,  or  other  character.” 

And  in  the  very  next  section, 
titled  “Political  Telecasts,”  the 
Code  says:  “Political  telecasts 
should  be  clearly  identified  as  such, 
and  should  not  be  presented  by 
a  television  broadcaster  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  would  mislead  listeners 
or  viewers  to  believe  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  of  any  other  character.” 

Undoubtedly,  Senator  Taft’s 
campaign  managers,  Senator  Ke- 
fauver’s  campaign  managers,  and 
all  other  candidates’  campaign 
managers  have  been  reading  those 
sections  of  the  Code  while  contem¬ 
plating  the  whoop-de-doo  tele¬ 
vision  coverage  given  to  General 
Eisenhower’s  speech  at  Abilene. 

Just  Catching  Up? 

Just  where  the  Code  deviates 
from  Section  315  of  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Act  is  not  clear,  though 
some  people  in  the  industry  give 
that  impression  as  they  defend  the 
pisenhower  coverage  as  a  “news 
event”  of  national  interest,  not  a 
political  event  in  the  strict  sense. 

If  it  were  a  political  speech 
which  the  General-in-mufti  gave 
at  Abilene,  then  the  telecasters 
will  be  obliged,  under  Section  315 
and  its  interpretation  by  the  FCC, 
to  afford  equal  opportunity  to  the 
other  candidates. 


for 

PtPlHPAdU\ 

S,EREOnPlNG 

rely  o** 


I  >tc>tlillir  yiiH,  Dtit  P,  Htw  Tflrt  20,  H.  T.. 


One  “out”  for  the  stations 
might  lie  in  the  reply  which  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company 
gave  to  the  Taft  supporters:  “All 
we  are  doing  for  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  is  what  previously  we  have 
done  for  you  and  other  candi¬ 
dates.”  In  other  words,  the  broad¬ 
casters  are  merely  trying  to  even 
up  things  now  that  the  General’s 
home  and  in  a  plain  suit. 

FCC  Is  Firm 

Should  anyone  make  an  issue 
of  it  and  go  to  the  FCC,  it’s  a 
safe  bet  that  the  broadcasters  will 
have  to  make  time  (good,  prime 
evening  time,  too)  available  to 
the  Eisenhower  rivals.  Only  re¬ 
cently  the  Commission  reminded 
the  stations  of  what  Section  315 
means  and  went  so  far  as  to  in¬ 
struct  that  stations  can’t  hold  can¬ 
didates  to  talking  about  the  job 
they  seek. 

The  way  the  candidate  cam¬ 
paigns  is  his  own  business,  said 
FCC.  If  he  wants  to  use  his  time 
advocating  Socialist  Labor  doc¬ 
trines  instead  of  championing  his 
cause  for  a  specific  office,  the 
broadcaster  can’t  stop  him. 

Even  more  pertinent  to  the 
Eisenhower  event  was  the  ruling 
in  the  case  of  a  California  sta¬ 
tion  which  had  been  airing  Sena¬ 
tor  Knowland’s  weekly  ’’Report 
from  (Congress.”  The  Senator  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  re-elec¬ 
tion  and  then  his  Democratic  op¬ 
ponent,  Rep.  Clinton  D.  McKin¬ 
non,  the  former  publisher,  re¬ 
quested  time  and  facilities.  The 
station  refused  on  the  ground  that 
the  Knowland  broadcasts  were 
non-political. 

Ah,  but,  the  FCC  chided,  the 
station  gave  time  to  Senator 
Knowland  after  he  had  announced 
his  candidacy,  therefore  it  must 
give  equal  time  to  his  opponents. 


SOONER  or  LATER 

practically  every  publisher 
faces  a  claim  ^or 


I  B  J  L 

THEN  — it’s  SMART  to  have 

INSURANCE! 

Our  unique  policy 
covers  also  Invasion  of  Privacy, 
Plagiarism,  Piracy  and  Copyright. 
Used  Nation-wide  — it's 

ADEQUATE-INEXPENSIVE 


WRITE  FOR  OETAIlS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

Insurance  fichjrpp  -  *•* 


Section  315,  the  Commissioners 
pointed  out  in  this  crucial  political 
year,  says  nothing  about  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  candidate’s  speeches. 

In  still  another  recent  ruling, 
FCC  took  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  to  task  for  intimating  that 
the  reason  it  wouldn’t  give  equal 
opportunity  to  a  little-known 
Presidentiad  aspirant  was  that  he 
didn’t  have  much  chance  of  win¬ 
ning  a  nomination.  It’s  not  for 
the  broadcaster  to  assay  a  candi¬ 
date’s  chance. 

This  isn’t  the  only  headache 
which  Section  315  gives  the  tele- 
casters.  They  lose  sleep  worrying 
over  the  libelous  matter  which  a 
candidate  might  get  off  during  the 
heat  of  battle.  Section  315  says 
that  “licensee  shall  have  no  power 
of  censorship  over  the  material 
broadcast”  by  candidates.  FCC 
has  held  this  prohibition  is  abso¬ 
lute,  and  no  exception  exists  in  the 
case  of  material  which  is  either 
libelous  or  might  tend  to  involve 
the  station  in  an  action  for 
damages. 

Remedy  for  Libel  Dilemma 
Thus,  a  broadcaster  is  placed  in 
the  position  where,  if  he  tampers 
with  an  obviously  defamato^ 
script,  he  places  his  license  in 
jeopardy,  and  if  he  lets  the  script 
be  aired  he  becomes  liable  in 
many  states  in  a  damage  suit. 

“The  easy  way  out,”  says  Har¬ 
old  E.  Fellows,  president  of  the 
broadcasters’  association,  “is  for 
the  licensee  to  decline  all  political 
broadcasts  by  candidates.” 

But  let  the  broadcasters  try  to 
do  that  in  this  hot  political  year! 

So,  as  a  remedy,  they  hope  Con¬ 
gress  gets  around  to  passing  the 
Horan  Bill  which,  while  leaving 
the  political  speaker  fully  liable 
for  any  defamation  he  may  utter, 
would  free  the  broadcaster  from 
liability  for  this  material  over 
which  he  has  no  editorial  control. 

Mr.  Fellows  told  a  Congres¬ 
sional  committee  that  this  kind  of 
law  would  make  stations  more 
willing  to  air  political  talks  “and 
to  accept  them  at  the  usual  rate 
for  sponsored  time,”  rather  than 
charging  a  premium  rate  to  cover 
libel  risks. 

■ 

2  AP  Groups  Seek 
Access  to  the  News 

Rapid  City,  S.  D. — South  Da¬ 
kota  Associated  Press  managing 
editors  meeting  here  May  25 
named  two  committees  to  tackle 
the  problem  of  keeping  open 
avenues  of  information. 

Named  to  study  a  code  of  co¬ 
operation  between  the  press  and 
the  medical  profession  was  Fred 
C.  Christopherson,  Sioux  Falls  Ar- 
gus-Leader,  chairman;  Lief  John¬ 
son,  Aberdeen  American  News, 
and  E.  M.  Brady,  Mitchell  Daily 
Republic. 

P.  J.  Albrook,  Watertown  Public 
Opinion,  heads  a  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  committee  including 
Bruce  Campbell,  Huron  Daily 
Plainsman,  and  John  Whalen, 
Mitchell. 


Officials'  Walkout 
Is  Legitmate  News 

Pocatello,  Idaho  —  An  Idaho 
district  court  judge  throw  out  two 
$100,000  damage  suits  on  May 
21  against  the  Idaho  State  Jourml 
and  two  other  defendants  uphold¬ 
ing  the  right  of  a  newspaper  to 
report  public  actions  of  public 
officials. 

The  damage  suits,  brought  by 
Bannock  County  Commissioners 
George  Allen  and  Mrs.  Laura 
Gough,  charge  their  reputations 
and  good  names  were  damaged 
by  publication  of  stories  concern¬ 
ing  their  walkout  staged  during  a 
hearing  on  the  county  budget  and 
a  list  of  r^sons  by  a  citizens’ 
committee  seeking  recall  of  these 
two  officials. 

Judge  Henry  McQuade  sustained 
demurrers  because  “all  of  the  facts 
stated  in  the  published  article 
would  justify  a  public  officer  in 
leaving  such  a  meeting,  and  such 
conduct  would  not  in  itself  subjea 
him  to  a  criminal  charge  nor 
should  there  be  any  fear  of  public 
criticism.” 

Plaintiffs  had  charged  that  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  walkout  in  effect 
charged  them  with  the  commission 
of  a  criminal  act. 

Judge  McQuade  quoted  a  pre 
vious  judicial  opinion  that  “It  is 
only  in  despotisms  that  one  must 
speak  sub  rosa,  or  in  whispers 
on  a  subject  touching  the  common 
welfare.” 

He  concluded  that  publication 
of  the  Journal  story  is  “not  libel 
per  se.” 

■ 

Prescott  Courier 
Strike  Is  Ended 

Prescott,  Ariz. — Settlement  of 
the  22-month  strike  by  the  Pres¬ 
cott  Typographical  Union  against 
the  Prescott  Courier  was  an¬ 
nounced  June  2  by  Wayne  Win 
ters,  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Winters  said  a  satisfactory 
understanding  with  the  union  had 
been  reached  but  the  management 
had  agreed  with  the  union  to  keep 
the  terms  confidential. 

Union  members  went  out  on 
strike  Aug.  2,  1950,  the  paper  re 
sumed  publication  with  non-union 
typographers,  Aug.  10,  1950. 


Roswell  Field,  Noted 
Ad  Creator,  Dies 

Detroit  —  Roswell  F.  (Po) 
Field,  noted  in  advertising  circles 
and  last  surviving  son  of  the  pocti 
Eugene  Field,  was  buried  here 
June  2  in  White  Chapel  Memorial 
Cemetery. 

Mr.  Field,  vicepresident  of  the 
Campbell-Ewald  company,  die** 
of  a  heart  attack  May  28  in  Gat- 
linburg,  Tenn.  He  created  th* 
famous  slogan,  “Nothing  Roh* 
Like  A  Ball”  and  designed  the 
present  trade  mark  used  by  Bur¬ 
roughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 
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to  launch 
a  successful  UHF 
television  station 

And  Du  Mont  can  help  you  get  all  three. 

Write  today  for  this  informative  booklet, 

“UHF,  The  New  Big  Development  In 
Television”,  and  find  out  how  you  can 
get  on  the  air  quickly  and  profitably... 

with  Du  Mont  UHF  transmitting  equipment 
with  Du  Mont  Television  programs 
with  a  Du  Mont-built  UHF  audience 

Learn  how  these  three  Du  Mont  operations, 
working  together,  can  help  make 
your  UHF  plans  a  successful  reality. 

ouMokt 

ALLEN  B.  DU  MONT  LABORATORIES,  INC.,  CLIFTON.  N.J. 


Allen  n.  Du  Mont  Lalmralories,  Ine. 

I.'jOO  Main  Avr.  (I)KI’T.  EPU  4) 

Clifton,  N.J. 

Please  send  me  my  eopy  of  “LIIIF  The  New  Bij* 
Development  in  TV". 


Company 


1952 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Commerce  Rule  Frees 
Printing  Press  from  Tax 


By  Albert  Woodruii  Gray 


The  publishers  of  the  Mitchell 
(S.  D.)  Republic  recently  were 
granted  a  reversal  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  that  state  of  a  judgment 
of  the  lower  court  sustaining  the 
imposition  of  the  state  use  tax  on 
the  purchase  of  a  printing  press. 

This  statute  provides  a  tax  on 
“the  use,  storage  and  consump¬ 
tion”  of  tangible  personal  property 
at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  of  the 
purchase  price. 

The  newspaper  has  a  circulation 
of  16.000  with  approximately  2 
per  cent  out  of  state  readers.  Sub¬ 
stantially  none  of  the  supplies  used 
in  publishing  are  purchased  in  the 
state.  The  publishers  contended 
this  tax  was  an  interference  with 
interstate  commerce.  Of  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  controversy  the  South 
Dakota  Appellate  Court  said: 

“There  was  a  taxable  moment 
when  the  printing  press  had 
reached  the  end  of  its  interstate 
transportation  to  the  publishers 
and  before  it  had  been  put  to  any 
use,  regardless  of  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  ultimately  to  be 
used.” 

The  court  buttressed  this  ruling 


with  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  involv¬ 
ing  a  similar  use  tax  in  California 
imposed  on  equipment  purchased 
outside  and  brought  into  that  state 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Exemptions  Provided 

1x1  its  application  of  this  rule, 
the  South  Dakota  court  said,  “it 
is  clear  that  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion  does  not  permit  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  the  tax  in  question.”  But 
then  it  turned  its  attention  to  the 
clause  in  the  South  Dakota  Statute 
which  exempts  “Tangible  personal 
property,  *  *  *  which  is  used 
or  to  be  used  in  operating  or 
maintaining  interstate  transporta¬ 
tion  or  interstate  commerce*.” 

Since  the  Mitchell  paper  dis¬ 
seminates  news  supplied  by  the 
Associated  Press,  the  court  turned 
to  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the 
AP  case  of  15  years  ago  which 
determined  that  the  press  associa¬ 
tion’s  operations  “amount  to  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  and  such  inter¬ 
course  is  commerce  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution.” 

In  support  of  its  ruling  that  by 
virtue  of  the  exemptions  in  the 
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CENSUS  SUPPLEMENT 

to  the  MARKET  GUIDE 

including  Index  to  Market  Guide  Maps 

This  helpful  48-page  supplement  contains  a  complete 
tabulation  of  the  1950  Official  U.  S.  Census  of  Popu¬ 
lation  for  all  cities  and  urban  places  with  1000  or 
more  population.  In  addition,  it  includes  all  unincor¬ 
porated  towns  and  villages  of  more  than  1000  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  supplement  also  serves  as  a  handy  index  to 
Market  Guide  Maps.  By  means  of  simple  key  you 
can  immediately  locate  the  position  of  any  county  or 
any  place  over  1000  population. 

Users  of  the  Market  Guide  will  avoid  much  tiresome 
searching  by  having  this  handy  reference  book 


Price  $3.00  postpaid 
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$3,500  lor  Libel 

LONDON— The  Dally  Mir- 
ror  paid  out  just  $3,500  to  set¬ 
tle  the  libel  action  brought  by 
Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  against  the  paper  for 
its  front  page  on  Election  Day. 

The  sum  was  to  have  cov¬ 
ered  costs  and  a  donation  to 
charity.  But  Mr.  Churchill 
asked  that  the  entire  sum  go 
to  the  Church  Army  Church¬ 
ill  Homes  for  Elderly  People. 


Big  Headlines 
Called  Factor  in 
Political  Bias 

Columbus,  Ohio — A  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  “TTie  Press  in  an  Elec¬ 
tion  Year”  was  a  highlight  of  the 
recent  20th  annual  luncheon  of 
the  Blue  Pencil  Club  in  which  65 
Ohio  newsmen  participated  at 
Ohio  State  University. 

The  leaders  were:  Burdette  T. 
Johns,  Ohio  AP  chief;  Carl  Eb- 
right,  political  writer  for  the  Col- 


■  umbus  Dispatch;  and  Prof.  F,  W. 

use  tax  statute  the  printing  press  Maguire.  Schott  of  Journalism, 
purchased  by  the  Mitchell  Pub-  OSU.  The  main  points  brought 
fishing  Company  was  exempt,  the  out  were: 


court  quoted  from  the  decision  in 
the  recent  Lorain  Journal  case: 
“There  can  be  little  doubt  today 


Main  Points 

1.  Shrewd  politicians  ofttimes 


fh.f  ihW  r  A-  ■  c  capture  headlines  by  a  sensational 

nf  .hrn  Lhom  r  Statement  which  may  be  far  from 

of  news  gathered  throughout  the 


nation  or  the  world  by  agencies  .  ... 

of  in?ert‘‘’, "’2!  ^nT^lididates  with  litUe 
merc’e.  The  same  is  true'oVnaUon-  knowledge  of  the  rigidrequiit- 

om1h"ta\iL°antl?  n""“"5'  ft STsX  bfamT  wt! 

ucts  for  sale  on  a  national  S:ale.  ‘heir  side  of  any  question  fails  to 
The  distribution  *  *  *  of  the  news  8^*  allotmen  to  which 

and  advertisements  *  *  *  is  an  in-  X  ^  f  nnli 

separable  flow  of  the  interstate  h 

commerce  involved.”  ‘he  goal  of 

The  court  concluded:  newspapers  and  is  especially  m- 

“It  follows  that  the  interstate  Portan  smce  u  is  the  M 
flow  of  out  of  the  state  news  and  levels  tha  citizens  can  make  their 
advertising  coming  to  the  Mitchell  '^eignt  e  . 

Publishing  Company,  continued  Headline-Stealers 

through,  unbroken,  to  the  reading  On  the  matter  of  headline- 
public  and  outside  the  state  of  stealers.  Professor  Maguire  sug- 
South  Dakota  and  it  necessarily  gested,  some  others  concurred, 
follows  that  the  printing  press  was  that  the  situation  might  be  partly 
but  an  instrumentality  utilized  in  controlled  by  recognizing  that  ±e 
transmitting  and  carrying  on  this  principal  reason  for  the  evolution 
flow  of  commerce.  Hence  the  of  the  big  head,  namely  to  stira- 
printing  press  was  used  and  to  be  ulate  street  sales,  is  no  longer 
used  in  operating  and  maintaining  valid  in  these  days  “when  papers 
interstate  transportation  or  com-  depend  on  steady  home  sales  not 
merce  and  is  exempt  from  the  use  on  building  up  large  circulation 
tax  sought  to  be  imposed.”  by  replates  and  street-sold  extras." 


<■  sought  to  be  imposed.”  by  replates  and  street-sold  extras. 

■  This  comment  raised  the  gen- 

eral  question  of  press  fairness  in 
Court  Orders  Mayor  alloting  “equivalent  space”  to  can- 

To  Ooen  Police  Probe 

D  A  •  •  V  •  pointed  out  that  candidates  and 

Erie,  Pa.-An  injunction  barring  officials  often  fail  to  ser- 


Mayor  Thomas  Flatiey  from  con-  copies 

ducting  c  osed  hearings  on  dleged  speeches, 

irregularities  in  the  police  depart-  , 

ment  was  granted  to  two  Erie  .  ..  •  s  r* 

newspapers,  a  radio  station  and  a  J®P*  JNewspnilt  UQSe 
television  station  last  week.  Adjoumed  tO  June  12 
Judge  Elmer  Evans’  order  to  Additional  information  coming 
Flatiey  said:  jj,  from  different  parts  of  the 

We  command  you  to  cease  ^orld  has  again  resulted  in  ad- 
and  desist  from  holding  said  meet-  joumment  to  June  12  of  the  case 
ings  and  hearings  until  further  involving  three  men  accused  of 
order  from  this  court  unless  the  swindling  Japanese  publishers  of 
petitioners,  their  reporters  and  between  $780,000  and  $3,000,000 
representatives  are  allowed  to  through  newsprint  deals  (E4P. 

May  17,  page  52). 

"  The  case,  which  originally  came 

to  light  last  March  (E&P,  March 
News  Barner  Group  22.  page  lO)  in  New  York  County 
Boise — A  committee  to  combat  Felony  Court,  involves  executives 
news  barriers  will  be  named  by  of  Trans- America  Industries,  Ne* 
the  new  Associated  Press  chairman  York  City,  and  North  W(^ 
of  the  Utah-Idaho  district,  Louis  Paper  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.  At  first 
A  Boas,  editor  of  the  Moscow  set  for  hearing  May  8,  it  was  put 
Idahonian,  it  was  decided  at  the  over  to  May  28  and  last  week  was 
annual  meeting  here  May  24.  further  adjourned  to  June  12. 
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to  be  a  vrinner 
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Selling  a  market  means  selling  people  and,  naturally, 
it's  easier  by  a  long  shot  to  sell  to  people  with  money 
to  spend.  That's  why  you'll  be  interested  to  read  the 
following  facts  about  one  of  the  richest  markets  in  the 
world — Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  producing 
areas  leads  all  other  States  in  employment  of  workers 
in  the  manufacture  of  more  than  50  well-known  products. 
In  March,  1952,  there  was  an  average  of  1,164,500  fac¬ 
tory  production  workers.  During  the  same  month,  factory 


payrolls  averaged  $77,606,000  per  week^ — the  highest 
total  for  any  month  on  record  I 

The  large  majority  of  these  workers  live  in  Pennsylvania's 
smaller  cities  and  towns  of  under  100,000  City  Zone. 
There's  your  marketplace  in  Pennsylvania  .  .  and  your 
most  efficient  tool  to  sell  your  product  here  are  Penn¬ 
sylvania's  modern,  vigorous  hometown  newspapers.  They 
cover  this  area  like  Ringling  Brothers'  main  tent.  And 
what  a  bargain  .  .  .  less  than  $1.55  for  all  20  of  the 
wonderfull  newspapers  listed  on  this  page. 
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Pennsylvania 


has  more  daily  newspapers 
than  any  other  State 


newspaper  advertising  works  best 
in  a  newspaper-minded  market .  . . 
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BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  |E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROG¬ 
RESS  (E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON 
STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M)  •  INDIANA  GAZEHE  (E)  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  |E)  •  NEW 
CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E)  •  TONMANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON 
OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  GAZETTE-BULLETIN  |M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

100  Years  of  Sport 
Show  Marked  Changes 

By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  New  York 

Well,  what  was  patriotism  for  in 
1860  if  it  couldn’t  let  a  sports 
writer  see  things  with  a  bit  of  a 
wave  of  the  flag?  At  least  neither 
was  killed  with  a  spiked  glove,  and 
there  had  been  a  referee  early  in 
the  bout. 


THE  GREATEST  SPORT  STORIES 
Ironi  tile  New  York  Times.  Sport 
Classics  of  a  Century.  Edited  by  Al¬ 
lison  Danzig-  and  Peter  Brandwein. 
New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Com- 
pany.  680  pp.  $4.9,5. 

St.  Bernadine,  a  priest,  origin¬ 
ated  boxing — to  keep  parishioners 
from  disembowelling  one  another 
in  duels  at  dawn.  That  was  in 
Sienna,  Italy,  about  1200  A.D. 

Fistfights  had  bashed  gladiators’ 
brains  out  for  centuries.  Thesus, 
son  of  a  Roman  king,  devised  fisti¬ 
cuffs  as  a  sport  to  thrill  holiday 
crowds.  By  his  rules,  only  death 
could  count  fighters  out.  Their 
fists  were  wrapped  with  steel- 
spiked  leather.  They  sat  on  flat 
rocks,  noses  almost  touching,  and 
brained  each  other.  No  defense; 
no  rounds;  no  referee. 

St.  Bernadine  refereed  his  par¬ 
ishioners’  bouts,  and  stopped  them 
when  honor  had  been  avenged — 
before  either  fighter  was  seriously 
damaged.  The  priest  stressed  de¬ 
fensive  blocking.  He  taught  “box¬ 
ing  up’’  an  opponent’s  attack  with 
one’s  arms — the  first  protective 
tactics  in  fistfighting.  It  was  not 
a  sport  but  a  safe,  fairly  satisfy¬ 
ing  duel. 

«  «  9)C 

In  this  volume  of  sports  cov¬ 
erage  from  the  New  York  Times, 
the  first  prizefight  reported  was 
bad  enough  for  modern  boxing  as 
a  sport.  John  Heenan,  bare- 
knuckled  American  fighter,  fought 
England’s  Tom  Sayres  for  a 
bloody,  not  very  scientific,  38 
rounds.  Gamblers  and  a  few 
sportsmen  rendezvoused  in  a  secret 
meadow  out  of  London. 

A  flimsy  ring  was  thrown  up 
after  the  crowd  arrived.  Bettors 
tore  it  down  and  tossed  the  ref¬ 
eree  in  a  comer  when  their  man 
started  losing.  That  was  the  April 
of  1860.  Spring  and  bad  sport 
had  come  to  England. 

The  Times  of  New  York  and 
the  Times  of  London  published 
pretty  different  versions.  Readers 
could  pick  their  story  according 
to  whom  they  wanted  to  win.  I 
think  I’m  not  chauvinistic  in  con¬ 
cluding,  92  years  later,  that  the 
New  York  account  was  the  better. 

Both  stories,  naturally,  were  in 
the  chronological  style  of  their 
time.  The  results  of  the  fight  was 
at  the  end  of  the  story.  As  for 
the  contestants,  it  wasn’t  clear 
whether  they  were  wrestling,  box¬ 
ing,  or  alley-fighting.  According 
to  the  New  York  version,  Heenan 
ran  with  a  strong,  nimble  stride 
after  the  battle.  The  London  ver¬ 
sion  had  him  “so  utterly  bfind 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  led  by 


But  this  anthology  of  sports  re¬ 
porting  from  one  changing  news¬ 
paper — the  victorious  run  of  the 
yacht  America  in  1851  through 
baseball,  football,  horse  racing, 
Olympics,  tennis,  to  swimming, 
basketball,  and  golf  in  1951 — is  a 
chronicle  of  changing  contests, 
changing  public  attitudes,  and 
changing  newspaper  style.  It  is  a 
chronicle  of  improvement. 

When  “Gentleman’’  Jim  Corbett 
stopped  the  great  John  L.  Sullivan 
for  the  heavyweight  championship 
at  New  Orleans  in  1892,  readers 
knew  who  had  won  in  the  first 
sentence.  In  the  second,  they 
learned  it  had  lasted  for  21  rounds 
before  a  crowd  of  10.000  persons, 
and  thereafter  they  had  the  fight 
re-enacted.  The  winner  received 
an  ovation,  the  crowd  left  the  ring 
alone,  and  the  referee  walked  to 
his  own  dressing  room. 

A  story  is  told  of  Gentleman 
Jim  a  few  nights  after  he  had  won 
that  heavyweight  championship. 
Quietly  he  walked  into  a  New 
York  bar.  A  tipsy  playboy,  un¬ 
steady  next  to  him,  set  his  glass 
down  to  eye  the  newcomer.  Cor¬ 
bett  accidentally  jostled  it  as  he 
turned,  and  the  playboy  grabbed 
him  by  the  shoulder. 

“I  give  you  one  minute  to  apolo¬ 
gize,”  he  informed  Corbett. 

“I  won’t  need  a  full  minute,” 
Corbett  replied,  smiling.  “I  didn’t 
mean  to  spilt  your  drink.  I’m 
sorry.  I’ll  buy  you  another.” 

The  bartender  came  up  from 
behind  the  bar,  as  Gentleman  Jim 
ordered  another  for  his  new  chal¬ 
lenger  and  walked  quietly  out. 

“That,”  glared  a  bystander, 
“was  the  heavyweight  champion  of 
the  world.  What  would  you  have 
done  had  he  not  apologized  in  one 
minute?” 

“I  think.”  explained  the  play¬ 
boy,  half  audibly,  “I  think  I’d 
have  extended  his  time.” 

*  *  * 

Other  sports  stories  in  this  col¬ 
lection  include  Christy  Mathew- 
son’s  shutting  out  of  the  Athletics 
for  the  third  time  in  1905.  Demp¬ 
sey’s  slaughter  of  Jess  Willard  in 
1919,  Man  o’  War’s  performances, 
the  Dempsey-Firpo  thriller.  Babe 
Ruth’s  triumph  and  his  farewell, 
Jesse  Owens’  great  victory  at  the 
Berlin  Olympics.  It  recounts  also 


Jim  Thorpe’s  scalping  of  the  West 
Point  eleven,  while  a  right  half¬ 
back  named  Eisenhower  punted 
and  plunged  as  much  as  Thorpe 
would  let  him,  in  1912. 

The  volume  compiles  a  meaty, 
fascinating  spot  coverage  of  a 
century  of  sports;  and  mellow 
reminiscent  columns.  Allison  Dan¬ 
zig  and  Peter  Brandwein  of  the 
Times’  sports  staff,  have  edited  the 
selections.  Contributors  include 
John  Kieran,  Elmer  Davis,  John 
Drebinger,  Arthur  Daley,  James 
P.  Dawson,  and  Allison  Danzig. 
For  classics  that  have  passed,  the 
book  puts  flesh  on  the  skeleton  of 
sport  statistics. 

And  it  brings  memories  to  most 
of  us,  even  when  there  wasn’t 
room  to  include  them  in  the  book. 

Take  the  low-or-not-low  hook 
when  Dempsey  fought  Sharkey  on 
July  21,  1927.  Dempsey  weaved 
in  tiger-like.  His  bronze  figure 
contrasted  against  Sharkey’s  whit- 
ness.  Sharkey’s  snakey,  masterful 
left  kept  stopping  Dempsey’s  rush. 
His  boxing  still  worried  Jack  a  lot. 
Then  in  the  seventh  round  they 
clinched  in  the  center  of  the  ring, 
and  something  happened.  Just 
what,  they’re  still  arguing  about. 

Charlie  Hamilton,  managing 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News-Leader,  was  a  nationally 
known  sports  writer  covering  that 
fight.  In  the  press  section,  a  re¬ 
porter  asked  Charlie  something 
and  Charlie,  always  the  gentleman, 
turned  his  head  to  reply.  That 
was  the  moment.  The  crowd 
leaped  up  with  a  roar.  When 
Charlie  looked  back  to  the  ring, 
there  was  Sharkey  on  his  face. 
Dempsey,  his  savage  fists  aloft  in 
the  fighter’s  handclasp,  was  being 
hurried  to  a  neutral  comer  for  the 
count. 

Sharkey,  stepping  back  from  the 
clinch,  had  protested  an  alleged 
low  blow.  He  too  had  turned  his 
head  to  talk  to  the  referee,  and  in 
that  part-second,  Dempsey  cracked 
him  on  the  chin.  It  was  all  of 
that  fight — except  for  years  of 
argument.  Sharkey  went  on  to 
win  the  world’s  title  years  later, 
but  he  never  seemed  the  confident 
fighter  he  had  been  before. 

“As  for  me,”  Charlie  Hamilton 
recalls,  “I  went  on  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion:  Watch  contestants  while 
they’re  contesting.  History  can  be 
made  while  you  turn  your  head.” 
*  * 

Or  take  the  Olympic  triple  of 
Jesse  Owens,  American  Negro,  in 
1936.  That  was  in  Berlin,  home 
of  the  Aryan  after  three  years  of 
Hitler.  So  Jesse  wasn’t  very  popu¬ 
lar — except  with  his  teammates,  all 
the  non-Hitlerian  spectators,  and 
the  athletes  of  every  other  nation. 
He  held  the  world’s  record  for  the 
running  broad  jump  and  there  was 
a  good  chance  he  would  raise  it. 

The  boy  had  just  run  the  pre¬ 
liminary  heats  of  the  100-meter 
and  the  200-meter  dashes.  He 
was  tired,  nervously  exhausted. 
He  fouled  his  first  jump;  then 
fouled  again.  He  had  one  more 

EDITOR  6 


Like  Father  .  .  . 

For  15  years,  Publisher  Wil¬ 
ton  E.  Hall  has  given  the  Hall 
Journalism  Ring  to  a  graduate 
of  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  High 
School  who  shows  ability  in 
the  field  of  news  writing.  This 
year’s  recipient:  Sarah  Hall, 
the  donor’s  daughter. 


chance,  or  not  even  qualify,  much 
less  win  the  sport  of  which  he  was 
world  champion. 

So  in  Berlin  that  weary  day, 
Owens  got  set  for  his  last  try. 
Quietly,  shyly,  as  though  no  one 
else  were  in  the  arena,  he  looked 
at  the  American  flag.  Reporters 
saw  him  do  it.  Then  he  turned 
and  ran  down  the  lane.  Most  of 
the  way  his  eyes  were  closed.  He 
jumped  by  instinct — and  hit  the 
board  just  right.  When  they  meas¬ 
ured,  he  had  broken  his  own  rec¬ 
ord  with  a  leap  of  26  feet,  5  and 
one-third  inches,  a  foot  farther 
than  the  second  man. 

Perhaps  that  has  something  to 
do  with  the  tracks  and  gridirons 
of  America — and  with  the  many 
and  various  Argonnes  and  Iwo 
Jimas.  Certainly  it  was  the  spirit 
of  great  sport,  and  it  was  a  story. 

PR  Expert  Likes 
Newspaper  Training 


SOLVING  PTTBLIC  RELATIONS  PROB¬ 
LEMS.  By  Verne  Burnett.  New 
York:  B.  C.  Forbes  &  Sons  Pub.  Co.. 
In<-.  174  |>|>.  $.3. 


Many  a  harassed  city  editor  has 
lorn  open  envelopes  and  then  dug 
out  press  releases  issued  by  Public 
Relations  Counselors  who  earn 
many  more  dollars  per  week  than 
anyone  in  the  paper’s  news  room. 

“When  will  these  wheels  ever 
learn  to  put  in  a  mailing  date,  a 
release  date  and  a  telephone  num¬ 
ber,”  the  c.e.  will  mutter. 

Verne  Burnett’s  latest  book  on 
public  relations  doesn’t  touch  on 
such  technical  details.  Instead,  it 
tells  young  people  breaking  into 
the  PR  field  that  they  ought  to 
do  a  hitch  on  a  newspaper. 

Qtherwise,  this  inspirational  text 
won’t  get  under  the  shell  of  the 
hard-working  newspaperman.  He 
can  pass  a  couple  of  hours  dream¬ 
ing  through  the  lively  narrative 
and  occasional  parables.  Maybe, 
he'll  think  at  page  174,  /  should 
quit  reporting  and  become  a  mold- 
er  of  public  opinion. — L.  F. 

■ 

American-Style 
Daily  in  Beirut 

Beirut,  Lebanon — ^The  Daily 
Star,  an  American-style  newspaper 
serving  up  comic  strips,  baseball 
summaries  and  local  and  regional 
news  to  the  English-speaking  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Arab  States,  began 
publication  here  June  4. 

The  Star  is  edited  by  C.  B. 
Squire,  for  six  years  editor  of  the 
weekly  Wilton  (Conn.)  Bulletin. 
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Help  Wanted 

The  Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily  Star 
has  issued  a  20-page  booklet  en¬ 
titled  “Help  Wanted,”  which  tells 
“how  to  write  result-producing 
help  wanted  advertising”.  The 
booklet  was  published  for  the 
classified  advertising  department 
and  explains  the  various  fonts  of 
type  used,  shows  different  types  of 
ads  and  suggests  the  qualities  to 
be  asked  for  when  advertising  for 
personnel. 

Carrier  Manual 

The  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  has 
issued  an  eight-page  manual  for 
its  carriers.  One  page  is  devoted  to 
“don’ts,”  one  to  right  answers  for 
customers,  one  to  general  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  so  on.  The  cover- 
states:  “Service  You  Give  now 
As  a  Lorain  Journal  Carrier  May 
Determine  Your  Success  For  the 
Rest  of  Your  Life.”  “We  have 
used  it  to  very  good  success  in 
stimulating  carrier  interest  and 
good  will  among  the  subscribers,” 
said  H.  E.  Hughes,  circulation 
manager.  “It  cuts  down  turnover 
and  gives  you  selection  of  better 
carriers,  as  the  parents  are  very 
much  interested  in  this  manual." 

Roman  Holiday 

A  half-page  ad  in  the  food  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  for  the  Big  Chief  retail  grocery 
chain  was  headed:  “Have  a  Roman 
Holiday — Shop  Big  Chief  Stores,” 
and  pictured  a  Roman  soldier  at 
the  top.  All  prices  were  listed  in 
Roman  numerals.  The  chain’s  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Ed  Hand  Han¬ 
son,  thought  of  the  idea  and  pre¬ 
pared  the  copy. 

This  Is  Your  Paper 

The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  is  running  a  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  functions  of  various 
newspaper  departments  to  explain 
the  operation  of  a  modern  news¬ 
paper  to  its  readers.  “This  Is 
Your  Times-Union”  is  the  stand¬ 
ing  head  for  the  series  and  the 
first  story  bore  the  subhead:  “City 
Desk  Is  City’s  Own  Desk.” 


Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 

High  Lights  .  .  .  The  wing  skin  of  one 
modern  jet  bomber,  before  shaping,  is  as 
thick  as  a  destroyer;  yet  it  is  tapered  down 
with  an  accuracy  of  two-fhousandth  of  an 
inch  .  .  .  During  h'ebruary,  1952,  U.  S. 
domestic  scheduled  airlines  flew  approxi¬ 
mately  1,523  flights  daily;  well  over  one 
every  minute,  day  and  night  .  .  .  Despite 
stepped  up  activity,  the  U.  S.  Air  Force 
had  its  lowest  non-combat  accident  rate  in 
history  last  year. 


All  in  thn  family  .  .  .  While  engineering, 
tooling  and  detail  manufacturing  on  the 
U.  S.  A.  F.’s  B-57A,  night  intruder  version 
of  the  English  Electric  Canberra  bomber, 
went  ahead  on  schedule,  one  of  the 
British-built  twin-jets  made  a  spectacular 
12,000-mile  flight  from  Sussex,  England, 
to  Laverton,  Australia.  Its  average  speed 
was  505  m.  p.  h.,  with  one  leg  of  the  trip 
being  flown  at  an  average  speed  of  590 
m.  p.  h.  Shortly  after  this  flight,  an  even 
faster  one  was  made  setting  a  new  record 
between  London  and  Sydney  of  23  hours 
and  5  minutes.  This  is  76  minutes  faster 
than  the  old  record.  An  American  version 
is  being  built  by  Martin — selected  be¬ 
cause  of  its  unusual  combination  of  jet 
speeds  and  extremely  good  maneuvera¬ 
bility  and  handling  characteristics. 


Happy  Landings  ...  A  parachute-equipped 
ejectable  seat  capsule  has  been  developed 
for  use  aboard  multi-place  Navy  aircraft 
flying  at  speeds  up  to  1,200  m.  p.  h.  and 
at  altitudes  above  45,000  ft.  Tbe  capsule, 
constructed  of  armor  plating  and  Fiberglas 
skins  and  cores,  is  designed  not  only  to 
protect  the  pilot  or  crewmen  against 
supersonic  air  streams  and  intense  cold  of 
the  upper  air  but  also  to  protect  him 
from  fire  and  flak  while  floating  downward. 


Both  Sides 

I  HE  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capi-  bac 

lal,  watching  a  controversy  over  he 

a  proposed  change  in  city  govern-  peri 

Hient,  gave  its  readers  a  double- 
barreled  version  of  both  sides  of 
the  issue.  Executive  Editor  Jim 
Reed  assigned  two  veteran  city 
Mil  reporters,  Ken  David  and 
Phil  Aherne,  to  write  six  articles  nin( 

each  on  the  city  manager  form  m. 

of  local  government.  Mr.  David  pre¬ 
opposes  and  Mr.  Aherne  favors  in 

the  city  manager  form.  The  ar-  <>ld« 

tides,  for  and  against,  appeared  Ibl 

side  by  side.  Reprints  are  avail-  top 

able  to  editors  who  have  a  similar 
issue  in  their  cities. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  lua*  7.  1952 


Lying  Down  on  tha  Job  .  .  .  Tomorrow’s 
lighter  pilots,  like  the  classic  armies  of 
yesteryear,  may  travel  on  their  stomachs. 
The  prone  position  is  theoretically  the  best 
for  fighter  pilots,  since  it  cuts  down  black¬ 
out  during  sharp  pull-outs  and  other  body- 
slamming  maneuvers.  One  of  the  draw¬ 
backs  is  poor  outside  visibility  which  may 
he  solved  by  using  prisms,  mirrors  and 
periscopes. 


Martin  Airlinars  Servo  Southwest . .  .  Pioneer 
.Air  Lines,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  has  purchased 
nine  .Martin  2-0-2  36-passenger,  270 
m.  p.  h.  .Airliners  to  replace  its  present  11 
pre-war  twin-engine  transports  on  its  lines 
in  Texas  and  New  .Mexico.  The  nation’s 
oldest  local  airline  service.  Pioneer  carried 
161,856  passengers  during  1951,  expects  to 
top  the  200,000  mark  this  year  with  its 
newer,  faster  .Martin  aircraft  in  service 
beginning  about  June  1. 


Jet  engine  Fasts  .  .  .  One  U.  S.  jet  engine 
only  12  feet  long  turns  out  10,(K)0  horse¬ 
power.  Temperature  inside  reaches  2000°  F. 
and  rotor  blades  whirl  at  8000  r.  p.  m.  Air 
is  sucked  into  the  engine  at  the  rate  of  3 
tons  per  minute  and  air  speed  inside  the 
engine  reaches  1,200  m.  p.  h. 


Talk  About  "Big  Blows"  .  .  .  One  of  the 

problems  with  which  our  military  air 
services  are  wrestling  currently  is  high- 
altitude  winds,  christened  “jet  streams,” 
which  blow  in  an  easterly  direction,  be¬ 
tween  20°  and  70°  latitude,  at  altitudes 
between  20,000  and  40,000  ft.  Tbe  Mili¬ 
tary  Air  Transport  .Air  Weather  Service 
recently  reported  such  a  “jet  stream” 
moving  at  a  speed  of  357  m.  p.  h.! 


MIG  Forerunner  .  .  .  Hans  Multhopp,  head 
of  .Martin  new  design  section,  engineering 
division,  h<dds  a  scale  model  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Focke-Wulf  r.A-183,  which  many  ex¬ 
perts  regard  as  the  probable  forerunner  of 
today’s  Russian  MI(»  jet  fighters.  .Mult- 
bopp,  who  designed  the  I  .A-18.J  in  1944, 
while  chief  aerodynamicist  for  the  German 
manufacturer,  came  to  the  .Martin  Com¬ 
pany  in  1950.  He  spent  the  intervening 
postwar  years  in  England,  with  the  Royal 
.Aeronautical  Establishment. 
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Editor  in  Wheelchair 
Builds  Sports  Coverage 

By  Ken  Johnson 
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Mr.  Kirk,  a  daily  newspaper  In  the  spring  of  1937,  Mr.  Kirk 
sports  editor  who  handles  his  job  was  a  slick  fielding  third  baseman  r  « 

in  a  wheel  chair,  began  to  receive  on  Norton's  American  Legion 
his  share  of  crumbs  eight  years  baseball  team.  During  one  gaine, 
ago.  He  has  found,  however,  that  he  suffered  a  knee  injury  which 

spiced  with  courage  and  optimism  bothered  him  slightly  until  1944  L  ._i 

the  crumbs  can  be  whipped  into  when  it  developed  into  an  acute 

an  agreeable  menu  for  living.  case  of  arthritis.  He  was  24  years  Murray  Dickson,  pitcher  for  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  perches  on  tht 

For  the  past  three  years,  he  has  old.  edge  of  Wilmeth  Kirk’s  bed  to  discuss  baseball  and  pheasant  huntiiig 

•  -  with  the  Daiiy  Telegram  sports  editor. 

-  From  1944  through  1946,  Mr.  and  so  did  Mr.  Kirk's  salary.  Mr. 

j^y  jjj  Carter  gave  him  the  title  of  sports 

^  ^  parents.  His  legs  were  pain-  The  sports  section  carries  news 

'  .  '  'MlHy  ~ A J racked,  useless  appendages.  After  on  basketball,  wrestling,  track, 

persistent  effort,  he  learned  to  golf,  bowling,  hunting,  fishing  and 
walk  short  distances  with  crutches,  trap  shooting,  as  well  as  baseball 

gave  him  an  electric  wheelchair  in  Conducting  a  smooth,  easy 


the  time,  the  Daily  Telegram  Ready  for  Extra  Duty 

offered  little  sports  news  to  its  Like  most  small  newspapers,  the 
readers  Local  sports  news  was  Telegram  requires  extra  duties  of 
available  whenever  team  managers  members.  Mr.  Kirk  carries 

t<mk  time  to  notify  the  Telegram  j^is  share  of  the  extra  load.  There 
of  game  results.  ^  period  of  several  months 

A  Job  for  Experience  when  the  paper  was  without  a 

Mr.  Kirk  changed  the  situation,  regular  proof  reader.  Mr.  Kiik 
He  drove  his  wheel  chair  to  the  parked  his  wheelchair  in  the  press 
Daily  Telegram  office  one  July  room  and  read  proof. 

.  ..  writes  financial  stori» 

news  graduation  stories,  weather  storitt 
and  human  interest  features.  His 
friendships  with  the  local  fire 
he  told  the  pub-  chief  and  members  of  the  police 
‘I’ll  get  the  department  bring  more  stories.  He 


day  in  1948.  With  the  aid  of  his 
crutches,  he  entered 
room. 

*‘rd  like  to  compile  baseball  re¬ 
sults  for  you, . 

lisher,  Elton  Carter.  _  .  „ 

night  games  for  you  by  radio  and  combs  the  exchange  papers  for 
you’ll  have  more  up-toi^te  stand-  news 
ings  than  the  big  morning  papers. 

“  ■  •  '*  _  _ *  ‘ 

‘I’ll  do  a  tedious  research  job. 

“I’m  He  faces  the  future  with  opti- 
He  expects  someday  to  dis¬ 
card  his  crutches,  to  hold  down  an 
office  desk,  instead  of  a  bedside 


of  local  interest  and  does 
excellent  rewrite  jobs.  He  never 
When  Mr.  Carter  hesitated,  Mr.  objects  to  a  news  assignment  or 
Kirk  turned  on  his  smile, 
it  for  nothing,”  he  sa 
studying  journalism  and  need  some  mism. 
experience.” 

The  publisher  consented. 

Kirk  set  up  a  telephone  network  telephone, 
to  sources  in  every  baseball  town  ■ 

‘ga-  S"  h“ 

(good.  In  three  weeks  he  was  Berun@r  Morgenpost 
placed  on  the  newspaper’s  pay-  Berlin — ^The  Ullstein  publish- 


If  the  shortage  of  good 
help  is  weighing  you  down, 
here's  how  to  take  the  load 
off  your  shoulders: 

Place  an  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  Help  Wanted  ad 
immediately.  It'll  bring  your 
job-offer  to  the  attention  of 
today's  alert  work-seekers, 
among  whom  may  be  the 
very  help  you  need! 

Yes,  a  Want-Ad  is  the 
speedy,  easy,  PROVED  way 
of  solving  help-problems. 
Write  —  Wire  —  Phone  jor 
Next  Issue 

(Wednesday  Deadline) 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Dept. 

1700  Times  Tower 
New  York  36.  N.  Y. 

BRyant  9-3052 


Small  Daily  S  CE  'General  Rostoff' 
Goes  to  Reich  Gets  the  Business 

^  j  I  Akron,  Ohio  —  Jack  Scherim 

YOT  LiOCal  JM0WS  horn,  Detroit  Free  Press  report 


^  j  I  Akron,  Ohio  —  Jack  Schermer- 

YOT  LiOCal  JM0WS  horn,  Detroit  Free  Press  reporter, 

„  _  .  _ ,  may  have  wandered  around  in 

Lebanon,  Pa.— That  the  Detroit  virtually  unrestricted  while 

angle  still  carries  impact  i  j^essed  as  a  Russian  soldier,  but 
newspaper  readers  was  forcefully 


demonstrated  by 
the  Lebanon 
Daily  News  in  a 
leries  of  stories 
uKh  pictures 
from  Western 
Germany  by  its 
city  editor,  Ted 
Gress. 

Mr.  Gress, 
who  has  been 
covering  Indian- 
town  Gap  Mili¬ 
tary  Reservation 


for  nearly  18  years,  has  just  re-  -gj  away, 
turned  from  a  four  weeks’  trip 
which  included  visits  to  Lebanon  . 

soldiers  in  Germany.  UnarlestO: 


Journal  here  had  a  little  more 
trouble  when  he  posed  as  Maj. 
Gen.  Sergi  Ivanovitch  Rostoff. 

Mr.  Scriven  tried  to  get  into 
an  Akron  defense  plant  area,  and 
wound  up  in  a  tangle  with  the 
FBI,  Navy  Intelligence,  Akron 
police  and  Goodyear  Aircraft 
Corp.  plant  protection  men. 

He  was  surrounded  by  six  po¬ 
licemen  on  Main  St.  at  one  time 
and  quickly  had  to  pull  out  a 
reporter  police  card  and  quietly 
identify  himself  before  they  let 


Charleston  Gazette 


One  of  the  features  was  an  Causes  Vote  Inquiry 
illustrated  series  on  the  work  be-  Charleston,  W.  Va. — A  rapid- 
ing  done  by  the  Military  Air  fire  10-day  expose  by  the  Charles- 
Transport  Service.  The  U.  S.  Air  ton  Gazette  has  brought  action  by 
Force  was  given  a  good  play  on  a  Kanawha  County  officials  in  call- 
Berlin  flight  which  involved  a  ing  a  special  grand  jury  to  in¬ 
trip  through  the  air  corridor  in  vestigate  charges  of  vote  frauds 
which  the  Air  France  plane  re-  in  the  May  13  primary  election. 


cently  was  shot  up  by 
Russians. 


The  Gazette  presented  docu¬ 
mented  proof  that  the  dead  and 


“Naturally,  we  hoped  for  a  insane  had  been  voted  and  of 
favorable  reaction  from  our  read-  many  cases  of  forged  signatures 


ers  on  these  stories  and  pictures,” 
Publisher  H.  L.  Wilder  said,  “but 


on  poll  books. 

The  Gazette  kicked  off  its  cam- 


we  were  unprepared  for  the  en-  editorial  on  May 

thusiastic  reception  they  received.  22  in  which  it  published  lop-sided 
It  proves  what  we  always  have  results  in  12  precincts.  Then  it 
practiced  .  .  .  there  is  no  sujistitute  turned  loose  two  r  e  p  o  r  t  e  r  s— 
for  a  strong  local  angle.  Charles  R.  Armentrout  and  James 

The  Lebanon  Daily  News  has  a  A.  Hill — to  work  exclusively  on 


circulation  of  over  20,000 


election  frauds.  They  backed  up 


Mr.  Gress  mailed  his  stories  disclosures  with  sworn  affidavits 
back  with  his  negatives  which  he  from  election  officials  and  others, 
processed  along  the  way.  He  is  • 

‘'f  i".*  R.  S.  Jackson  Leaves 

founded  the  photo  section  of  his  __  „  _ 

paper,  although  he  now  devotes  New  Haven  Reqister 

his  full  time  to  the  desk.  New  Haven,  Conn. — Richard  S. 

The  flight  into  Berlin  was  the  Jackson,  assistant  to  his  father, 
climax  of  the  trip  and  added  a  John  Day  Jackson,  publisher  of 
real  punch  to  the  series  when  a  the  New  Haven  Evening  Register. 
Russian  sentry  who  objected  to  resigned  June  2  to  engage  in  a 
having  his  picture  taken  chased  different  type  of  work, 
him.  “1  am  resigning  from  newspaper 

■  work  now,”  he  said,  “because  I 

lananestP  PuWi«5her<s  *  newspaperman’s  integrity 

Japanese  rUDUSnerS  requires  him  to  keep  free  of  in- 

rlan  Visit  to  N.  Y.  volvement  with  controversial  caus- 

Seven  publishers  of  Japanese  cs,  and  especially  politics.” 
newspapers  and  the  secretary  gen-  next  several  years,  he 

eral  of  the  Japan  Newspaper  Pub-  '"‘ends  to  concern  himself  with 
lishers  and  Editors  Association  national  elections, 
plan  to  visit  in  New  York  after  been  with  the  local 

attending  international  conferences  ufternoon  daily  since  1934,  first 


in  Europe  in  May  and  June. 


as  a  reporter  and  legislative  cor- 


Those  who  are  scheduled  to  respondent,  and  for  the  past  14 
"check  in”  at  ANPA  headquarters,  assistant  to  the  publisher. 

New  York,  about  June  13  are: 

Massao  Tsuda,  JNPEA;  Chikao  Katz  Agency  Named 
Honda,  Mainichi;  J  i  r  o  Ichiriki,  The  Joseph  Katz  Co.,  of  New 
Kahokii;  H  i  d  e  k  i  c  hi  Shinohara,  York  and  Baltimore,  has  been  ap- 
Joomoo;  Tosho  Nakao,  Saga;  lo-  pointed  as  advertising  agency  for 
™to  Izu,  Kumamoto:  Suetaka  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
Hatanaka,  Minami  Nihon;  and  tee  in  the  1952  Presidential  cam- 
Takeo  Goto,  Ibaraki.  paign. 
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iAdi'crtisement) 


From  where  I  sit 
ly  Joe  Marsh 


Me- 

Advising  a  Banker! 

The  Missus  and  I  were  invited  to  a 
big  dinner  over  at  Balesville  the  other 
night.  I  sat  next  to  a  banker  from  the 
state  capital. 

‘^Mighty  nice  country  you've  got 
down  there,  Mr.  Marsh,"  he  says. 
*'Don't  be  surprised  if  I  come  to  live 
there  myself.  In  a  few  years  I  plan  to 
get  away  from  everybody,  buy  a  farm 
and  just  take  it  easy." 

“Well,”  I  told  him,  “we’d  like  to 
have  you.  But  when  someone  plans  to 
buy  a  farm  and  ‘take  it  easy’  he  often 
winds  up  working  harder  than  ever. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  work  to  run  a  farm 
right  no  matter  how  many  hands  you 
can  afford  to  hire. 

“And  from  where  I  sit,"  I  con¬ 
tinued,  '‘you  won't  ‘get  away'  from 
people  either.  Neighbors  are  plenty 
important  in  a  farming  community — 
whether  it's  helping  one  another  out  or 
just  friendly  visiting  over  a  sociable 
glass  of  beer."  “Hard  work  and  neigh¬ 
bors  dropping  in  all  the  time?"  he 
asks,  looking  over  his  glasses.  Then 
he  smiles  and  says,  “Sounds  wonder¬ 
ful.  You've  just  sold  me  on  a  farm." 


Qot 
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JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 

Responsibility  of  Press 
Impressed  on  Students 


Evanston,  Ill. — Firing  of  three 
Daily  Northwestern  editors  for 
failure  to  adhere  to  responsible 
journalism  in  the  final  issue  of  the 
paper  for  the  current  term  was 
upheld  here  this  week  by  the  Board 
o  f  Publications,  Northwestern 
University. 

The  board  approved  action  tak¬ 
en  by  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson  of 
the  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
and  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Publications,  when  he  relieved 
three  editors  after  they  declined 
to  leave  out  an  editorial  attacking 
two  university  deans  for  what  the 
Daily  Northwestern  termed  “ob¬ 
structing"  a  student  plan  for  a 
judiciary  set-up  to  handle  disci¬ 
plinary  cases.  Such  an  editorial, 
appearing  in  the  final  issue  would 
not  have  permitted  the  two  deans 
to  have  stated  their  side  of  the 
controversy.  Dean  Olson  ex¬ 
plained. 

Charge  Freedom  Invaded 

The  editors,  in  turn,  have 
charged  Dean  Olson  with  illegally 
dismissing  them  and  invading  press 
freedom.  The  dismissed  editors 
are  Harry  Ernst,  editor;  Roy 
Alexander,  managing  editor;  and 
Lloyd  Gerlach,  editorial  chairman. 

The  board’s  resolution  declared 
that,  under  the  emergency  situa¬ 
tion  which  arose,  the  chairman 
had  acted  in  the  “best  interests  of 
the  editors  themselves,  the  Daily 
Northwestern  and  Northwestern 
University.” 

“The  editors  of  the  Daily  North¬ 
western  said  the  Board,  must  real¬ 
ize  that  their  position  as  editors 
gives  them  freedom  to  print  the 
news,  but  also  the  responsibility 
to  print  the  truth  as  established  by 
persons  representing  both  sides  of 
the  issue.” 

Olson  Issues  Statement 

In  a  statement  prepared  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  a  special  edition  of  the 
Daily  issued  June  4,  Dean  Olson 
outlined  the  issues  involved,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

“First  of  all  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  since  the  Daily  North¬ 
western  is  the  only  newspaper  on 
this  campus,  it  bears  a  responsi¬ 
bility  not  only  to  the  students  but 
also  to  the  faculty,  as  well  as  to 
the  university  it  represents.  The 
Board  of  Publications  in  its  make¬ 
up  recognizes  this  fact  for  it  con¬ 
sists  of  three  faculty,  one  alumnus 
and  three  student  members. 

“Our  concern  is  not  only  to 
keep  our  publications  solvent,  but 
also  to  see  that  what  they  publish 
is  in  good  taste  and  that  they  are 
fair  in  the  presentation  of  the 
events  they  cover.  Since  our  Daily 
is  the  only  campus  paper,  it  bears 
a  particular  responsibility  in  re¬ 


porting  news  honestly  and  in  giv¬ 
ing  both  sides  in  controversial  is¬ 
sues  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

Have  Avoided  Censorship 

“In  the  14  years  I  have  been 
on  the  Board  of  Publications,  we 
have,  however,  carefully  avoided 
any  censorship  of  the  Daily.  We 
have  elected  each  year  those  edi¬ 
tors  we  felt  best  qualified  to  carry 
this  responsibility  and  once  elect¬ 
ed,  we  have  trusted  them.  In  some 
cases,  after  the  Daily  has  made 
mistakes,  we  have  had  to  call  the 
editors  in.  Through  the  years  we 
have  insisted  on  only  one  thing, 
that  the  Daily  print  no  untruths 
or  half  truths  and  that  it  be  sure 
of  its  facts  on  any  story. 

“The  Daily  editors  involved  in 
this  controversy  have  made  a  great 
deal  of  what  they  called  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  press  freedom.  They 
forgot  that  what  the  American 
newspapers  have  fought  for  is  the 
right  to  print  the  truth,  but  that 
this  right  does  not  give  the  editor 
the  right  to  print  whatever  he 
wants,  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 
They  forget  also  that  every  news¬ 
paper  publisher  is  responsible  in 
all  cases  of  libel  or  slander  and 
that  he  must  intervene  when  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  sure  that  his  paper 
does  not  print  untruths,  or  make 
charges  that  cannot  be  supported 
by  facts. 

Charges  Poor  Handling 

“The  present  difficulty  stems  out 
of  the  Daily’s  unfair  handling  of 
the  charges  made  in  a  Student 
Governing  Board  meeting  against 
Dean  George  Suelberger  (dean  of 
students)  and  Mrs.  Claudine  Ma¬ 
son,  women’s  counsellor.  It  now 
develops  that  the  Student  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  was  operating  on  rumor 
and  faulty  evidence.  The  Daily 
was,  however,  right  in  reporting 
the  events  of  that  meeting.  It  was 
very  wrong,  nevertheless,  in  not 
giving  Dean  Suelberger  and  Mrs. 
Mason  an  opportunity  to  refute 
these  charges.  Any  responsible 
newspaper  would  immediately  call 
the  person  accused  and  give  him 
the  opportunity  to  defend  himself. 
It  is  true  that  Dean  Suelberger 
and  Mrs.  Mason  were  in  confer¬ 
ence  with  student  leaders  between 
4  and  6  that  afternoon,  but  they 
could  have  been  reached  between 
6  and  10  when  the  paper  went  to 
press.  If  the  editors  had  been 
responsible  they  would  not  have 
allowed  this  story  to  go  to  press 
without  giving  Dean  Suelberger 
and  Mrs.  Mason  their  chance  to 
be  heard. 

“Now  the  sequence  of  events  in 
the  handling  of  this  story  is  im¬ 
portant.  The  first  story  carrying 
these  unsupported  charges  ap¬ 


peared  Friday  morning  (May  23). 
Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday  and 
Monday  elapsed  and  still  the  edi¬ 
tors  made  no  attempt  to  talk  to 
those  accused.  Tuesday  morning, 
still  without  having  given  the  two 
persons  concerned  a  chance  to  be 
heard,  the  Daily  printed  under  a 
prominent  headline  a  letter  from 
a  student,  John  Grayson,  who  ad¬ 
mitted  he  wrote  it  only  to  see 
what  he  could  get  by  with,  calling 
for  the  resignation  of  Dean  Suel¬ 
berger  and  Mrs.  Mason.  By  print¬ 
ing  this  letter  with  such  promi¬ 
nence,  the  Daily  was  in  effect 
giving  its  endorsement  to  this  re¬ 
quest,  without  having  investigated 
the  facts.” 

Dean  Olson  explained  that  after 
the  letter  appeared,  steps  were  tak¬ 
en  to  present  the  other  side  of  the 
controversy.  The  Daily  published 
such  a  story,  he  said,  but  then 
the  editors  prepared  a  full-length 
editorial,  attacking  Mrs.  Mason 
on  nine  counts.  After  going  over 
the  editorial  with  the  editors.  Dean 
Olson  apparently  convinced  them 
that  their  charges  were  based  on 
unfounded  rumors. 

On  May  28,  the  Student  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  voted  down  a  reso¬ 
lution  calling  for  the  resignation 
of  Mrs.  Mason  and  voted  to  place 
the  entire  matter  in  the  hands  of 
President  Roscoe  Miller. 

On  the  evening  of  May  29, 
Dean  Olson  learned  the  editors 
were  going  to  print  the  editorial 
attacking  Mrs.  Mason.  He  sought 
to  convince  the  editors  they  were 
unfair  in  their  proposed  action, 
but  was  told  the  Daily  was  going 
to  print  the  editorial. 

Dean  Olson  then  relieved  the 
three  top  editors  of  their  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  directed  them  to  turn 
over  publication  of  the  final  issue 
to  the  night  editor.  The  editorial 
in  question  was  killed,  but  the 
“relieved”  editors  went  to  the 
print  shop  and  fired  the  night  edi¬ 
tor,  Gregg  Shuker.  The  deposed 
editors  then  prepared  a  front-page 
story,  attacking  Dean  Olson  and 
President  Miller,  and  repeating 
the  charges  against  Mrs.  Mason. 

When  Olson  learned  of  the  story 
written  by  the  deposed  editors,  he 
went  to  the  print  shop  and  edited 
the  story  in  question.  He  elimi¬ 
nated  all  of  the  charges  except 
those  directed  against  himself, 
which  he  left  in  the  story. 

University  officials,  meanwhile, 
were  considering  possible  disci¬ 
plinary  action  against  the  three 
editors.  Next  year’s  new  editors 
published  the  special  issue  June  4. 

Crimson  Staffers  Called 
'Irresponsible  Boys' 

Cambridge,  Mass.  —  The  chief 
of  the  Cambridge  police  force  de¬ 
scribed  the  staff  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity’s  undergraduate  newspaper, 
the  Crimson,  as  “irresponsible 
boys.” 

Chief  Patrick  F.  Ready  said  two 
Crimson  photographers  and  three 
reporters  present  during  a  May  15 
clash  between  Harvard  students 


ig  (May  23).  and  police  were  “hostile  to  polict 
Sunday  and  and  objectionable  in  manner.” 
still  the  edi-  “Crimson  photographers  in  sev- 
pt  to  talk  to  eral  instances  got  in  the  way  o( 
Jay  morning,  officers  making  arrests,  greatly 
;iven  the  two  increasing  the  difficulties  of  po- 
chance  to  be  lice,”  said  Chief  Ready  after  James 
nted  under  a  S.  Pope,  chairman  of  the  ASNE 
1  letter  from  Freedom  of  Information  Commit- 
son,  who  ad-  tee,  asked  why  police  had  “inter- 
only  to  see  fered”  with  news  coverage  of  the 
with,  calling  riot. 

f  Dean  Suel-  “jf  merely  being  a  member  of 
on.  By  print-  a  newspaper  staff  is  the  critepon 
such  promt-  by  which  reporters  and  camermen 
/as  in  effect  are  to  be  given  freedom  accorded 
It  to  this  re-  the  professional  press,”  said  Chief 
?  investigated  Ready,  “then  a  12-year  old  editor 
of  a  school  paper  should  be  per¬ 
iod  that  after  mitted  to  go  through  the  fire  lines 
eps  were  tak-  and  into  the  midst  of  public  dis- 
er  side  of  the  orders, 
lily  published 

lid,  but  then  Dr.  Clark  Is  Named 
a  full-length  tn  a 

Mrs.  Mason  Syracuse 

:r  going  over  Syracuse,  N.  Y.— Dr.  Wesley 
editors.  Dean  Clark,  acting  dean  of  the  Syra- 
nvinced  them  ^  ®  University 

ere  based  on  School  of  Jour- 
n  a  1 1  s  m  ,  was 

Student  Gov-  dean  at 

down  a  reso-  Spring  meet- 
le  resignation  Cni- 

/oted  to  place  ''^rsity  Board  of 
the  hands  of  Trustees, 
ler  Dean  Clark,  a 

of  May  29,  former  Philadel- 
1  the  editors  pl***!  newspaper- 
the  editorial  oian  and  aide  to 
n.  He  sought  Harold  L.  Ickes, 
irs  thev  were  has  been  a  mem-  Clark 
posed  action,  ‘’^r  of  the  Jour- 
ily  was  going  oalism  faculty  since  1941  and  act- 
]  ing  dean  since  M.  Lyle  Spencer 

relieved  the  retired  a  year  ago. 
their  respon-  Dean  Clark  has  a  Doctor  of 
them  to  turn  Philosophy  degree  in  political 
ihe  final  issue  science  from  the  University  of 

The  editorial  Pennsylvania,  He  has  worked  on 

lied,  but  the  the  Marietta  (Ohio)  Times  and 
went  to  the  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 
the  night  edi-  From  1937  to  1941,  he  was  an  in 
The  deposed  structor  in  public  opinion  and 
1  a  front-page  American  government  at  the 
in  Olson  and  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
nd  repeating  Commerce. 

Mrs.  Mason. 

;d  of  the  story  Nixon  Resigns,  Emory 
ed  editors,  he  Drops  J-Di vision 
op  and  edited  Atlanta,  Ga. — Unless  an  al 
He  elimi-  ^mni  protest  move  is  successful, 
harges  except  gmory  University  will  abandon  its 
iinst  himself,  jjvjsion  of  journalism  within  the 
story.  three  or  four  years  on  ful 

s,  meanwhile,  fiUment  of  its  commitment  to  stu 
lossible  disci-  Jems  enrolled, 
nst  the  three  announcement  was  made 

i  new  editors  Dr.  Goodrich  C.  White,  Emory 
issue  June  4.  president,  shortly  after  Dr.  Ray* 
_  mond  C.  Nixon  resigned  as  head 

Called  of  the  division, 

y®  The  Emory  journalism  division 

.  —  The  chief  is ’one  of  the  40  accredited  by 
)lice  force  de-  the  American  Council  on  Educa 
Harvard  Uni-  tion  for  Journalism, 
ite  newspaper.  Financial  limitations  and  “the 

“irresponsible  university’s  policy  of  limiting  its 
undertakings  in  vocational  and 
leady  said  two  professional  fields  and  concentrat- 
lers  and  three  ing  on  the  basic  disciplines”  were 
ing  a  May  15  given  as  the  formal  reasons  for 
vard  students  the  decision  to  abolish  the  division. 
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Name  the  major  airline  that  profited  from 
a  $1,082,531  investment  in  newspapers 


^laintaining  consistent  schedules  in  newspa¬ 
pers  is  just  as  much  a  policy  of  this  exjjerienced 
airline  as  maintaining  steady  flight  schedules. 
1'hat’s  why  this  company  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  and  successful  in  the  business. 
Analyzing  markets  and  picking  newspaj^ers  is 
the  job  of  .several  top  executives  in  the  com- 
l)any.  They  find  that  reading  Kditor  &  Pub- 
i.iSHER  regularly  keei)S  them  well  posted  on 


everything  that  occurs  in  the  newspaper 
world. 


Big  People...  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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TIMES  TOWER,  TIMES  SQUARE.  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

Serving  Newspapers,  Agencies  and  Newspaper  Advertisers  far  68  Years 
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prices  than  are  charged  other  lo- 
Tn6at6r  Ad  Rate  cal  firms  doing  business  in  a  com- 

continued  from  page  15  petitive  atmosphere,”  Mr.  John- 

-  ston  emphasized.  “We  ask  only 

Hollywood  correspond-  for  equality  in  the  matter  of  cost. 


1952  Market  Guide  Corrections  and  Additions 


“The  Hollywood  correspond-  for  equality  in  the  matter  of  cost, 
ents  aren’t  doing  a  proper  job,”  A  fair  shake.” 

Mr.  Reagan  declared.  “They  in-  On  the  subject  of  movie  criti- 
vent  news:  Clark  and  Rita  were  cism — “the  kind  that  helps  the 
a  cuddly  twosome  last  night  and,  read"''  evaluate  the  picture” — Mr. 
next  week,  Clark  and  Monica  held  JohnoiOn  said  the  industry  never 
hands  in  a  dark  corner  and,  finally,  has  and  never  will  object  to  forth- 
What  makes  Clark  neglect  Rita?  right  appraisals  of  its  product.  But 
Readers  will  say  these  nitwits  in  it  resents  the  criticism  “that 
Hollywood  are  falling  in  and  out  merely  ends  up  with  the  entrails 
of  love  every  day.”  of  the  film  on  an  editorial  operat- 

The  movie  industry,  he  went  on,  ing  table,”  he  said, 
has  been  up  against  censorship  in  “What’s  good  for  newspapers,” 
more  than  200  cities  and  eight  he  concluded,  “is  good  for  motion 
states.  pictures.  What’s  good  for  motion 

“Newspapers  must  fight  against  pictures  is  good  for  newspapers, 
censorship  in  the  movies  as  much  What’s  good  for  both  of  us  is  good 
as  in  the  press,”  the  film  star  said,  for  America.” 

“Otherwise  perhaps  our  children  ■ 

may  eventually  accept  censorship  JJe'W  Jersey  Contest 
not  only  in  the  movies  but  also  -  . 

in  the  press.”  Winners  Announced 

Playing  up  unfavorable  Holly-  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.— The  Work- 

wood  news  is  unfair,  he  said.  He  ing  Press  of  New  Jersey  will  pre¬ 
cited  the  c^  of  565  people  break-  sent  wrist  watches  June  14  to  the 
ing  a  law  in  Ix>s  Angeles.  One  of  winners  in  its  second  annual  news 
them  was  in  the  movies  and  this  and  photo  competition.  They  are: 


Units 

Stores 

Sales 
(add  000) 

No  of 
Estabs. 

34.854 

1.368 

$97,726 

62 

6.900 

348 

37.528 

22 

Pa^e  49  —  State  Eonomic  Area  Data.  Add 

Dwelling  R.ctaU  Trade 


Ventura  County  3‘ 

Ventura  City  1 

(San  Buenaventura) 


Pape  48  —  Santa  Rosa.  Califomla: 
Change  Press  Democrat  circulations  to 
(e  ex  Sat.),  21,875;  (S),  22,017;  Sept. 
30,  1961.  (ABC). 

Page  112  —  Freeport.  Dlinois.  Change 
the  bank  Deposits  to  read  $26,442,- 
726.38. 


Pape  118  —  Rock  Island-'  MoUne,  Electric  Signals:  Eaglet 
Dlinois.  Substitute  the  following  sur-  ciothine-  Oibbe 

n^e  ilS'***®  island  Srin?  C^ 

tn  the  4th  column  of  page  llo.  ,  „  ,  »  , 


Manufacturing 


by 

Hauf.acttus 
(add  000) 
$8,354 
2,311 


Boxes;  Container  Corp.  of  America. 
Rubber  Footwear:  Servus  Rubber 
Company. 

Bread  Slicing  Equipment:  Gellmaa 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Elevators:  Montgomery  Elevator  Co. 
Scales:  Fairbanks-Morse  Oo. 

Candy:  National  lacorice  Co. 
Electric  Signals:  Eagle  Signal  Corp. 
Men's  Clothing:  Olbberman  Bros.; 


got  page  one  treatment.  But  when 


-Bergen  Evening  Rec- 


107  stars  raised  $175,000  for  a  ord,  series  on  housing  for  vet- 
hospi^,  he  declared,  it  got  only  erans,  initiated  and  edited  by 
one  inch  on  an  inside  page.  Leonard  Goldblatt,  assisted  by 

TV  Threat  Minimized  Carl  Jellinghaus,  Joseph  J.  Dugan, 

Television  as  a  threat  to  the  J  William  Hoth  and  Fred  S. 
movie  industry  and  the  press  was  Muerer. 


mentioned  by  film  executives  but  Spot  news — Irvin  Horowitz, 

minimized  by  the  publishers.  Elizabeth  Journal. 

“TV  is  giving  movies  TB,”  said  Sports — Bud  Bauman,  Elizabeth 

E.  M.  Loew,  owner  of  75  motion  Journal, 
picture  houses.  “The  neighbor-  Spot  photo — Harold 


Horowitz, 


Crystal, 


ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE.  “pub 

ILL  Tap  Water:  . 

(Including  EAST  MOUNE)  Colleges  and 

•  (Roek  Island  Connty)  SUV2W 

(Loe.  on  BAP  map  P-7)  (a,6&8). 

Rock  Island  Is  the  County  Seat;  In-  Largest  : 

dustrial  Center.  Rock  Island 

Population  Catoe's;  H^Pern 

1960  U.  S.  Census  gomery  Ward. 

Moline  .  37,397  .Moline:  Nes 

Rock  Island  .  48,710  Kuhl;  J.  C.  I 

E.-i8t  MoUne .  13,913  Ward;  Scars.  1 

1940  U.  S.  Census  Chal 

Moline  .  .34,608  1,-1™,  Xame 

.  ll’sBfl  "'algreen  .  .  . 

East  Moline .  12,369  Rond 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  schl«-pplL . 

City  Zone  (’60)  (Ill.) .  106.683  •  •  •  • 

City  Zone  (’60)  (Iowa)...  78.760 

Retail  Trading  Area:  Pop.  (ABC  inc. 
city),  333.934;  Local  Newspaper’s  Es¬ 
timate,  366.000.  Principal  municipal- 
itics:  Muscatine.  la.;  Kewanec.  Ill.; 

Genesco.  Ill.;  Aledo.  Dl.;  Galva,  Dl.;  C 
Morrison.  111.;  Pulton,  111.;  Prophets-  National  Food 
town.  Ill,  13)  .  •  •  •  s  s 

Loratlon:  On  Mississippi  River  168  Eagle  Mark«8 
mile*  southwest  of  Chicago.  Served  by  (Local)  (<) 

Rook  Island,  Burlington  and  the  Mil-  Geilman  s 
waukee  railroads.  Quad-City  MetropoH-  (Local)  (5) 


Iron  Works;  Rock  Island  Bridge  k 
Iron  Works:  Moline  Iron  Works. 

Steel:  RepubUc  Steel  Company. 

Tap  Water:  Alkaline;  hard. 

Colleges  and  I'niversltles:  Augustana 
College  (1437);  Augustana  Theological 
Seminary  (208) ;  MoUne  Junior  CoUege 
(1.658). 

Latrgest  Department  Stores 

Rock  Island:  Block  A  Buhl;  Mac- 
Cabe’s:  Ualperns;  Sears,  Roobudk;  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward. 

Moline:  New  York  Store;  Block  k 
Kuhl:  J.  C.  Penney  Co.;  Mortgomoy 
Ward;  Scars.  Roebuck;  Balpem. 

Chain  Drug  Stores 

Firm .  Name  No.  of  Stocsi 

Walgreen  .  2 

Bond  .  2 

Scblegels  .  6 

Chain  Grocery  Stores 
•Averages 
Employees 

I  5  V  or  Super- 
Firm  Name  to  4  to  8  more  marketl 
A.  A  P.  (3) .  .  .  .  X  X  2 


hood  theaters  are  going  out  of  Newark  Evening  News;  sports 
business.  Since  1949,  neighbor-  photo — ^Will  Gainfort,  New  Bruns- 
hood  movie  admissions  have  been  wick  Home  News;  feature  photo- 
cut  to  one-half  and  often  to  one-  Will  Gainfort. 
third.  Month  by  month,  you  will  ■ 

see  fewer  neighborhood  theaters,  Irving  Martin  Retires; 
second-run  theaters  and  first-run  1.  wt  j 

theaters.  Theyll  be  exhibition  Co-Publisners  Named 
halls,  garages  and  supermarkets.”  Stockton,  Calif. — Irving  Mar- 
Mr.  Murphy  said,  “One  exhib-  tin,  87,  dean  of  California  pub- 
itor  offered  to  sell  us  his  theater  lishers  and  for  58  years  president 
to  use  for  TV  shows.  You  know  and  publisher  of  the  Stockton 
we’re  planning  to  establish  a  TV  Record,  resigned  May  26. 
station.  But  TV  doesn’t  worry  me.  Directors  elected  Irving  L.  Mar- 
As  I  watch  the  programs,  I  think  tin,  his  grandson,  president,  and 
it  ought  to  mean  more  advertising  Ross  Williams,  general  manager, 
by  the  movies.”  vicepresident.  The  two  also  were 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Johnston  named  co-publishers.  Mr.  Wil- 
touched  upon  the  recent  Supreme  Hams  has  been  a  Record  executive 
Court  ruling  in  which  motion  pic-  25  years  and  general  manager  for 
tures  were  accorded  the  protection  15. 

of  the  First  Amendment,  along  Irving  L.  Martin  rose  through 
with  the  press,  and  then  launched  the  newsroom  since  returning 
into  his  appeal  for  rate  equality,  from  military  service  in  1946  and 
“Why  do  newspapers  charge  last  year  was  named  assistant  to 
premium  rates  for  motion  picture  the  publisher, 
advertising?”  he  asked.  “Why  ■ 

must  it  cost  more  to  advertise  the  ^ew  Daily  Tabloid 
film  that’s  playing  at  the  Bijou  w. 

theater  than  the  merchandise  prod-  v.#OinpiOn»  L^aUl. 
nets  of  the  American  industries  Compton,  Calif. — A  new  five- 
now  classified  as  general  adver-  day-a-week  tabloid,  the  Compton 
tisers?  By  what  economic  logic  Star-Journal,  was  launched  quietly 
is  the  motion  picture  theater  re-  here  May  16  by  Joseph  E.  Flaher- 
quired  to  pay  more  to  advertise  ty,  publisher  of  the  weekly  Comp- 
its  wares  than  other  enterprises  ton  Journal. 
with  local  distribution?”  The  Journal  will  be  published 

The  premium  rate,  he  asserted,  for  free  distribution  on  Thursdays 
is  “old  hat”  and  the  time  has  come  white  the  Star-Journal  will  be  pub- 
“to  sport  a  new  one.”  lished  daily  except  Thursdays  and 

“We’re  not  asking  for  lower  Sundays  at  50  cents  a  month. 


tan  AiiTKTt  in  Moline  served  by  United  Teoenboms 
Airlines.  Branlff  Airways,  and  Ozark  (Local)  (J) 
AirUnes.  River  banre  termials  in  Rock 
Island  and  Bettendorf.  On  U.  S.  Nos.  Tn-City  Pa:* 
6.  67.  61.  1.60:  Illinois  Nos.  2.  80,  92; 

Iowa  Nos.  122.  74.  22.  ,  <MlierNatio 

Interstate  Bus  tines:  thnt  serve  met- 
ropolitan  area  regailarb  :  Gre.vhonnd  ards:  Kaybee 


Other  National  Chain  (Stores:  Spiscel'i 
(clothing):  JAR  (automative),  Rich¬ 
ards:  Kaybee  Stores:  Muskins;  ThoiD 


Lines:  Burlinirton  Trailways;  Illinois  McAn;  Wolfson’s;  Sehifl  s 


Transit  Line;  Scenic  Staee  Line;  Amer¬ 
ican  Bus  Line. 


I.«sulini;  6c-$l  and  Variety:  F.  W. 
Woolworlh.  S.  S.  Kresee,  J.  J.  Newbeny 


Banks:  6;  Total  Deposits.  $117,583.-  Oo..  Ben  Franklin  Stores. 


854.97;  Total  Resources.  $120,104.- 
313,14;  (0/30/61);  Auto  Rexistratlons: 
City.  Passenxer.  26.363;  Commercial. 
2.669:  County.  Passenirer,  .31.426:  Com¬ 
mercial.  4.:i29;  Electric  Meters:  Resi¬ 
dential.  32.000;  Commercial  7.000;  Oas 
Meters:  Residential.  26.128;  Commer- 


Whulesale  Houses:  Grocery,  3;  meatf, 
4;  (Iruks,  1;  others.  57. 

Local  tontact  for  Nat'l  Adv.:  Harold 
E.  Swanson,  Dispatch-.Vrrus. 

Newspapers:  Moline  Dispatch  (c). 
■J6,48l;  Roek  Island  Arcus  (e).  ‘27,109; 


cial  2.667;  Telephones":  Rwiiiential  27.-  combined  .33,593;  Mar.  31,  1951  (ABC). 
245;  Business,  11.429.  Principal  Slioppinx  Days:  Saturday. 

Principal  Industrial:  These  cities  are  Friday  and  Monoay  eveninr. 
nationally  known  as  the  Farm  Imple-  Merchandlslnc  Service-  Odered  to 

Island  Governmint  Arsenal.  A  national  Anrus  and  -Moline  Dispalch. 
defense  center  employing  over  6,500  Xatioal  Representatives:  The  Alien- 
people.  Klapp  Company. 


246;  Business,  11.429. 

Principal  Industrial:  These  cities  are 
nationally  known  as  the  Farm  Imple¬ 
ment  Manufacturing  Center  of  America. 
Here  also  is  located  the  huxe  Rock 
Island  Government  Arsenal.  A  national 
defense  center  employing  over  6,500 
people. 

Farm  Implements:  Deere  A  Compony 
(6  factories  and  pcneral  ofllocs) ;  Inter- 
natioal  Har\-estpr  Co.  (2  factories); 
Minneapolis-Moline  Implement  Co.;  J.  1. 
Case  Co. 

U.  S.  Arsenal:  Rock  Island  .Arsenal. 

Toys;  Strombeck-Becker  Mfc.  Com¬ 
pany:  Moline  Pressed  Steel  Corporation. 

Machine  Tools:  Moline  Tool  Com¬ 
pany;  Reynolds  Enxineerinx  Oimpany; 


M.VRKET  Gl  IDE  CORRIXTIOSS— 
Continued 

Pace  140  —  Clinton.  Iowa. 
paratrraph  of  Local  contact  lor  Sst’l 
Adv.:  Chance  the  name  A.  M.  Clapp  to 
D.  A.  Lundxren. 


panyt'^^nolS;' En^VnTrinx^S’impany;  ?nc“d* 

^^io!nv’'TohS“T*’^;Vnrov}r?o  n;"®ar^a'’trx"ed‘ Ja^Sfi^^i.'tpSL  n^t 

^o. !  Parr  4,877  population  of  United 


Instrument  CVi. 

Laundry  Equipment;  American  Ma¬ 
chine  A  Metals;  Birtman  Electric  Com¬ 
pany:  Zephyr  Laundry  Machine  Com¬ 
pany. 

Millwork;  Rock  Island  Millwork 
Company:  Moline  Furniture  Works. 

Foundry:  Franks  Foundries  Corp.: 
C.  S.  Humphrey  Co.:  Mississippi  Foun¬ 
dry  Corp.:  Moline  Foundry  A  M.achlne 
Co.;  Rook  Island  Metal  Foundry. 

Automotive  Equipment;  Bear  Mfx. 
Co.;  McLauerhlin  Body  Co.;  Moline  Mfx. 
Corp. 

Heatinx  Equipment:  Herman  Nelson 
Div.  American  Air  Filter  Co.,  Inc.; 


States  Naval  Acatk-my. 

Paxe  199  —  Greenfield.  Mass.  CbanW 
19.'t0  population  to  re^  17.349. 

Paxe  266 — Liii<  oln.  Ndiraska.  Chanxe 
Audit  Burtau  of  Cireulalioiis,  City  zone 
fixure  to  106.931  and  retail  Irailinx  area 
(ABC  Inc.  City)  to  ’294,509. 

Paxe  281 — Elizabeth,  New  Jer-cy. 
cipal  Industries:  Under  Rahway,  ado 
The  Merck  Company. 

Paxe  503 — Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 


Nu-Way  Corp.;  Rock  Island  Rexister  The  circulation  of  the  Herald-Telexrain 
Co.  Railroad:  Rock  Island  Railroad  should  read  (e)  8,310,  Mar.  31,  1051 
Repair  Shops.  (ABC). 
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Women’s  Pages  to  Get 
Seminar  Treatment’ 


Rowen 


Snow 


Trosene 


West 


ices,  NEA  Service,  and  Fred  W. 
Stein,  editor,  Binghamton,  (N.  Y.) 
Press. 

Ben  Reese,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  and  now  resident 
co-chairman  of  the  American 
Press  Institute  Advisory  Board, 
will  take  part  in  all  sessions.  The 
program  was  planned  and  will  be 
conducted  by  Walter  Everett, 
associate  director  of  the  Institute. 

Members  of  the  seminar  are: 

Frank  Angelo,  feature  editor, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Armistead,  wo¬ 
man’s  page  editor,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
World-News. 

Mrs.  Jean  M.  Bollinger,  women’s 
page  editor,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New 
Era. 

Miss  Mary  K.  Brown,  women’s 
editor,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Ross  Caswell, 
women’s  news  editor,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Evening  Star. 

Miss  Anne  Cogbum,  fashion 
editor,  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal. 

Miss  Lucille  Elfenbein,  women’s 
news  editor.  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Evening  Bulletin. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Hicks,  associate 
editor,  Dallas  (Pa.)  Post. 

Miss  Beatrice  Jones,  woman’s 
page  editor,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Jiirney,  editor 
of  the  women’s  department,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

Oscar  Katov,  feature  editor, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times. 

Miss  Mary  Kimbrough,  col¬ 


umnist  and  feature  writer.  Every¬ 
day  Magazine,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch. 

Mrs.  Anne  N.  Montgomery, 
woman’s  editor,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times. 

Miss  Rosemary  Moore,  woman’s 
editor,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle. 

Mrs.  Ellen  W.  Moser,  women’s 
pages  editor,  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Her¬ 
ald-News. 

Gordon  C.  Nixon,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

Mrs.  Marion  Rowen,  fashion 
editor,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times. 

Mrs.  Martha  Snow,  women’s 
page  editor,  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Times  and  Oklahoman. 

William  K.  Trosene,  women’s 
page  editor,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press. 

Mrs.  Helen  L.  West,  society 
editor,  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times 
and  News. 

■ 

Washington  Post 
Pages  Are  Restyled 

Washington  —  Restyled  pages 
for  women’s  news  and  features 
and  carrying  the  logo  “The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  For  and  About  Wo¬ 
men”  last  week  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Washington  Post. 

The  restyled  pages,  edited  by 
Maria  Sauer,  are  now  more 
streamlined,  carry  more  art  and 
all  the  regular  and  special  wo¬ 
men’s  features  are  made  up  with¬ 
out  page  runovers,  excepting  for 
engagement  and  wedding  an¬ 
nouncements. 

M 


Methods  of  making  newspapers 
more  interesting,  attractive  and 
useful  to  women  readers  will  be 
discussed  at  a  two-week  program 
for  women’s  page  editors  to  be 
conducted  by  the  American  Press 
Institute  starting  Monday,  June  9, 
at  Columbia  University, 

Twenty  men  and  women  repre¬ 
senting  newspapers  in  15  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
attend.  The  seminar  is  open  to 
editors,  regardless  of  title,  who  are 
responsible  for  women’s  news,  and 
the  group  includes  several  mem¬ 
bers  with  titles  other  than  that  of 
women’s  page  editor. 

Subjects  for  discussion  will 
include  the  increased  scope  of 
women’s  interests  and  activities, 
what  women  read  in  newspapers, 
organization  and  operation  of 
women’s  departments,  methods  of 
improving  the  writing  of  women’s 
news,  selection  and  use  of  pictures, 
methods  of  improving  make-up. 


features,  methods  of  improving 
the  variety  and  balance  of  wo¬ 
men’s  pages,  ways  of  serving 
younger  readers,  and  ther  cover¬ 
age  of  specialized  holds  of  news 
such  as  fashions,  food,  home 
economics,  family  living,  child 
care,  education,  beauty  and  health. 

Guest  speakers  will  include  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Clark  French,  women’s 
news  editor.  New  York  Times; 
Vincent  S.  Jones,  director.  News 
and  Editorial  Office,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Mrs.  Marj  Heyduck,  women’s 
editor,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal 
Herald;  Herbert  R.  Mayes,  editor, 
Good  Housekeeping;  C^rl  E.  Lind- 
strom,  managing  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times;  James  H.  (Zouey, 
Sunday  editor,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News;  Garrett  D.  Byrnes,  produc¬ 
tion  editor.  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal;  Harry  Lee  Waddell,  edi¬ 
tor,  Factory  Magazine;  Miss  Jean 
Mooney,  director  of  women’s  Serv¬ 


TO  GRANDMA  goes  a  scholarship  for  the  woman’s  page  seminar 
at  the  .American  Press  Institute.  G.  A.  Harshman,  editor  of  the 
Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald,  makes  the  presentation  to  Mrs.  T.  M.  B.  Hicks, 
associate  editor  of  the  Dallas  (Pa.)  Post,  winner  of  the  newswriting 
contest  of  the  Pennsylvania  Women’s  Press  Association.  Mrs.  Hiclu 
has  four  children,  17  grandchildren. 
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WHO'S  WHO  AT  ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 


ANPA  Members 

ARIZONA 

Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc. 

George  N.  C<mke,  composing  room  foreman. 
Randolph  Sellars,  stereotype  foreman. 

P.  H.  Sanford,  machinist. 

W.  R.  Mathews,  Jr. 

Robert  Hunter,  assistant  foreman. 

W.  F.  Sheldon,  press  room  foreman. 

George  W.  Chambers,  business  manager. 

G.  T.  Urias,  local  advertising  manager. 

ARKANSAS 

Fort  Smith  Southwest-Times  Record 
Donald  W.  Reynolds,  publisher. 

CALIFORNIA 
Bakersfield  Californian 

G.  A.  Bolman,  plant  foreman. 

Glendale  News-Press 

W.  D.  Weigland,  composing  room  foreman, 
y.  C.  Shilder,  composing  room  machinist. 

W.  C.  Crawford,  press  room  foreman. 

Laurence  Morris,  stereotype  foreman. 

H.  F.  Schieber,  composing  room  machinist. 

Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  &  Express 

Henry  Messina,  production  manager. 

Norman  Strauss,  press  room  foreman. 

Los  Angeles  Daily  News 

A.  F.  Stanley,  mechanical  sui^rintendent. 

Roger  Hicks,  engraving  superintendent. 

Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror 
John  Andreson,  assistant  to  general  manager. 

Glen  R.  Hutchinson,  production  manager. 

Arthur  Randall,  assistant  production  manager. 

Otis  Booth,  production  department. 

Al.  Tennyson,  composing  room  superintendent. 

Al.  Miller,  pressroom  superintendent. 

Clyde  Weil,  stereotype  superintendent. 

Edward  Schroeder,  engraving  superintendent. 

Robert  Norries,  mailroom  foreman. 

North  Hollywood  Valley  Times 
John  J.  Tuttle,  secretary-treasurer. 

Harold  Achterling,  composing  room  foreman. 
Richmond  Indei>endent 
Jack  Bates,  mechanical  superintendent. 

R.  A.  Bean,  business  manager. 

Warren  Brown,  Jr.,  associate  publisher. 

San  Bernardino  Sun  and  Telegram 
Ralph  W.  Davis,  production  manager. 

San  Francisco  News 

E.  D.  Baker,  business  manager. 

J.  L.  Cauthom,  president. 

Wilbur  Boone,  personnel  &  production  manager. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Edward  Conley,  pressroom  foreman. 

John  Bonato,  stereotype  department  foreman. 
Edward  Anstett,  engineering  department  foreman. 
Russell  L.  Boone,  composing  room  foreman. 
William  Lucas,  chief  electrician. 

George  Dahl,  assistant  foreman  press  room. 

Fred  E.  Gross,  mechanical  superintendent. 

Howard  L.  Jones,  ad  foreman. 

C.  E.  Gilroy,  business  manager. 

Gene  Pritchard,  mail  room  foreman. 

Thomas  Parry,  linotype  machinist. 

CONNECTICUT 

New  London  Day 

George  W.  Kent,  press  foreman. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington  Star 

Charles  W.  Welch,  assistant  business  manager. 
Willmott  Lewis,  Jr.,  production  man.ager. 

IDAHO 

Lewiston  Tribune 

E.  R.  Flickinger,  production  manager. 

A.  L.  Alford,  publisher. 

ILLINOIS 

Bloomington  Pantograph 

Howard  M.  Colton,  press  room  and  stereotype  supt. 
Russell  B.  Miller,  mechanical  superintendent. 
Chicago  Herald  .American 

W.  E.  Gibbons,  production  manager. 

Chicago  Tribune 

John  W.  Park,  production  manager. 

Decatur  Herald  and  Review 

Harold  Hoots,  production  manager. 

Joliet  Herald-News 

Arthur  Kramer,  composing  room  superintendent. 
Waukegan  News-Sun 

C.  R.  Snethen,  production  manager. 


IOWA 

Iowa  City  Iowan 

Arthur  H.  Schmeichel,  mechanical  superintendent. 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Harry  1.  Prugh,  assistant  business  manager. 
Raymond  O’Donnell,  stereotype  superintendent. 

W.  R.  Coddington,  mechanical  superintendent. 

KANSAS 

Kansas  City  Kansan 

Lowell  Baird,  stereotype  and  maintenance  foreman. 
Topeka  Capital-State  Journal 

L.  H.  Schenck,  vice-president  and  secretary. 


The  persons  listed  here  are  those  who  made 
advance  registration  with  ANPA  Mechanical 
Department. 


,  WISCONSIN 
Mtlwaukee  Journal 

William  Westerman,  manager  art  dettartmeni 
Henry  Arbogast,  foreman  engraving  department 
Harry  Wrasse,  foreign  stereotype  department. 
V.  McMullen,  assistant  production  manager 
Oshkosh  N'orthwestem 

Samuel  W.  Heaney,  co-publisher. 


s  LOUISIANA 

New  Orelans  Times-Picayune  and  States 
R.  E.  Gough,  assistant  business  manager. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
John  R.  Copeland,  production  manager. 

Charles  R.  McGuire,  mechanical  superintendent. 

MISSOURI 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

Edwin  H.  Evers,  vice-president  and  production 
manager. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

A.  T.  Primm,  production  manager. 

Charles  J.  Hentschell,  business  manager. 

Springfield  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Irvan  Damall,  mechanical  superintendent. 

MONTANA 

Gteat  Falls  Tribune 

Walter  W.  Hillstrand,  composing  room  foreman. 
NEW  YORK 

Brooklyn  Eagle 

Stephen  J.  Lambert,  production  manager. 

New  York  Times 

John  Mitchell,  assistant  merchanical  superintendent. 
Joseph  Lane,  composing  room  foreman. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Winston-Salem  Journal  &  Sentinel 
C.  L.  Ray,  production  manager. 

F.  R.  Flynt,  engineer. 


OHIO 

Cincinnati  Post 

Noah  C.  Castle,  comiiosing  room  foreman. 

David  1 1.  Kettler,  stereotype  room  foreman. 
Cleveland  Press 

Paul  O.  Brannon,  press  room  superintendent. 

W.  F.  Alexander,  engraving  room  superintendent. 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Leon  A.  Link,  production  manager. 

Cleveland  N'ews 

C.  L.  Buttermore,  production  manager. 

Youngstown  Vindicator 

Earl  R.  Weiskittel,  press  room  superintendent. 

OKL.\HOM.\ 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  &  Times 

Arch  Dixon,  engineering  superintendent. 

Tulsa  World  and  Tribune 

O.  M.  Harper,  mechanical  superintendent. 

OREGON 

Portland  Oregon  Journal 

Clyde  Gregoire,  composing  r<.om  superintendent. 
Paul  Johnson,  production  liaison. 

Harry  Machum,  foreman  engraving  department. 
Howard  Pinnock,  foreman  stereutyi)e  department. 
Glen  Young,  press  room  foreman. 

Portland  Oregonian 

Donald  R.  Newhouse,  production  manager. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Easton  Express 

J.  L.  St.ackhousc,  president-treasurer. 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

James  P.  Grant,  mechanical  superintendent. 
Scranton  Times 

George  C.  Stevens,  press  room  superintendent. 
Williamsport  Grit 

Ralph  R.  Cranmer,  business  manager. 

York  i)isp.atch 

D.  Philip  Young,  president  and  general  manager. 
Robert  L.  Young,  .secretary. 

William  A.  McGuigan,  production  manager. 

TEXAS 

Houston  Chronicle 

Donald  V.  Weljer,  production  manager. 

E.  V’.  Drozda,  press  room  foreman. 

B.  C.  Blackmon,  stereotype  foreman. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  &  Telegram 

Milton  A.  Brown,  mechanical  superintendent. 


HAWAII 


Honolulu  Advertisers 
W.  G.  Hoffman,  mechanical  superintendent. 
Allan  J.  McGuire,  business  manager. 
Honolulu  Star- Bulletin 


Frank  D.  Matthys,  foreman  press  room. 
Charles  F.  Wilstad,  composing  room  foreman. 


CANADA 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
Vancouver  Province 

D.  E.  Fergusson,  production  manager 
Vancouver  Sun 

S.  P.  Cromie,  vice-president  and  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent. 


ALBERTA 


Calgary  Herald 

E.  D.  Waines,  business  manager. 


QUEBEC 

Montreal — Southam  Newspapers. 

W.  Watson  Southan,  executive  asst,  (production). 


ONTARIO 

Hamilton  Sp^tator 
A.  G.  Muir,  general  manager. 

Jack  M.  Waite,  composing  room  foreman, 

James  D.  Lithgow,  stereotype  foreman. 

London  Free  Press 

M.  T.  Parkinson,  composing  room  superintendent. 
Toronto  Star 

C.  M.  Davey,  press  room  foreman. 

H.  E.  Hudson,  engraving  room  foreman. 

G.  L.  Cornwall,  manager  ink  department. 

W.  R.  Matteson,  plant  superintendent. 

T.  R.  Sykes,  manager  research  department. 

J.  S.  Atkinson,  production  manager. 


Guests 

CALIFORNIA 

San  Rafael  Independent-Journal 

Gordon  Dixon,  plant  superintendent. 

Cyril  Bott,  stereotype  foreman. 

Melvin  Davis,  press  room  foreman. 

Santa  Maria  Times 

F.  E.  McFall,  mechanical  superintendent. 

Leslie  W.  Shaw,  machinist  operator. 

Redwood  City  Tribune 

R.  L.  Spangler,  publisher. 

Peter  Mazonas,  composing  room  foreman. 

Ora  Hamilton,  machinist. 

Glendale  Independent 

W.  D.  Standfield,  mechanical  superintendent. 
Gilbert  Haughton,  lithograph  foreman. 

Walter  Forbes,  mail  room  foreman. 

Watsonville  Register-Pajaronian 

Larry  McKeown,  business  manager. 

Frank  E.  Orr,  editor. 

Ilenry  Senini,  composing  room  foreman. 

San  laiis  Obispo  Telegram-Tribune 
James  L.  McLain,  business  manager. 

Raymond  Mossberg,  mccbanical  superintendent. 
Lester  Cawelti,  press  room-stereotype  foreman. 

San  Diego — John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers 
Harry  Green,  general  business  manager. 

Redding  Record-Searchlight 

Carey  D.  Guichard.  business  manager. 

Virgil  Neal,  mechanical  superintendent. 

Culver  City  Star  News  (V’enice  V.anguard) 

Robert  L.  Curry,  publisher. 

Earl  V.  Le.avitt,  mechanical  superintendent. 

John  Evans,  stereotype  foreman.  „  s 

S.an  Farncisco — Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 

N.  B.  Cole,  production  manager. 

San  Francisco — J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 

I.eslie  Whitwell,  mechanical  &  traffic  dept.  head. 
Robert  Clampbell,  mechanical  &  traffic  department. 
Philip  Molten,  mechanical  &  traffic  department. 

I.awrence  J.  Iloge,  mechanical  &  traffic  department. 
San  Francisco — Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

Ralph  M.  Grady,  production  manager. 

NEW  YORK 

New  York — Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 
John  F.  Cribbin,  production  manager. 

OREGON 

Corvallis  Gazette-Times 

Bruce  K.  Myers,  news  editor. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia — Curtis  Publishing  Co. 

Robert  I.  Miller 


VERMONT 
St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian-Record 
Gordon  Smith,  business  manager. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer 

O.  W.  Merritt,  business  manager. 

George  Hiester,  mechanical  superintendent. 


CANADA 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Victoria — Queen’s  Printer  for  British  Columbia 
D.  McDiarmid 

Frank  Mack,  mechanical  superintendent. 


SWEDEN 

Stockholm — Dagens  Nyheter 

A.  Skjoldebrand,  vice-president 


production  mgr. 
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Supply  Firms'  Personnel  at  ANPA  Conference  in  San  Francisco 


The  foflennnq  registrations  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  Eoito«  it  PuiLiSRSl; 

ALICO.  INC.  (Booth  43-44)— Arnold 
L.  Imshaug. 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY. 
INC. — George  M.  Clark,  ^Mepb  C. 
Daigle. 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS.  INC. 
(Booth  56) — Caleb  Higgins,  Willis  C. 
Johnston,  Orson  H.  Udall. 

ATLANTIC  ZINC  WORKS,  INC. 
(Booth  16) — Fred  A.  Dirkes. 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  CO.,  THE— 
Rollo  S.  Lewis. 

SAM’L  BINGHAM’S  SON  MFG.  CO. 
— .M.  M.  Caldwell.  Al.  H.  Shopnitz. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORP.— 
George  T.  Kempter,  Ben  A.  Roth. 

CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  CO. 
INC.  (Booth  55) — Sam  B.  Anson,  Jr., 
Joe  Wheeler,  Wm.  J.  Bien,  Jr.,  An¬ 
drew  J.  Paulson,  Robert  McDonald. 


Ben  H..  Black,  J.  H.  Fitzgerald,  Wal¬ 
lace  R.  Asdel,  Rodney  M.  Ford,  Car¬ 
rol  D.  Johnson,  C  Ralph  Guilieri. 

MORRIS  P.  KIRK  &  .SON,  INC. 
(BLATCHFORD  METALSl  (Mezz.v 
nine) — Ted  Schilling,  Del  Wise,  Mike 
Moore,  Fred  Eichom,  Jim  Scott. 

KUHN'S,  YEWDALL  &  LAYMAN— 
Oifford  Yewdall. 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE 
CO. — ^Joseph  P.  Quigley,  Harry  S. 
Adams,  Jr.,  M.  P.  Fishd,  E.  J.  Vail. 

LINOTYPE  PARTS  CO..  INC.  (Booth 
47)— V.  Andreacci,  Quido  E.  Herman, 
Emil  Bendow. 

LORENZ  PRINTING  MACHINE  CO., 
INC. — Walter  L.  Lorenz. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO.  (Booth 
23-24) — ^John  O.  King,  E.  A.  Raveret, 
Robert  W.  Buckley,  Earl  S.  Ebel, 
Wesley  Lantis,  Leslie  G.  Cowan,  Mau¬ 
rice  Evans,  Ray  S.  Downing,  Jack  E. 
Weir. 

J.  THOMAS  McHUGH  CO.  — J. 

Thomas  McHugh. 


CUNE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO— W.  P. 
Scott.  H.  E.  Brundage,  G.  R.  Day- 
ton,  H.  J.  Mitchell,  C.  W.  Burger. 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORP.  (Booth 
42)— Lon  S.  Landers,  Clifford  Yew¬ 
dall,  (Jerald  W.  Hunter,  Jack  Paris, 
Everett  Blakeley,  William  J.  O’Toole. 


COLOR  PRODUCTION’  SERVICE, 
INC. — Robert  A.  Travis,  Charles  A. 
Petty. 

CRAFTINT  MFG.  CO— Wilson  G. 
Turner. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  (News{»per 
Press  Erectors) — Loyal  S.  Dixon, 
Wallace  W.  Dixon. 

EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  CO.— 
John  Enright,  Harold  A.  Moore. 

EASTERN  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
INC.  (Booth  60)— Edgar  A.  Mills, 

Jr. 

ELECTRIC  HEATING  CO.— W.  D. 
Ludwick. 

FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  &  INSTRU¬ 
MENT  CORP.  (Booth  45-46)— E.  J. 
Heronen,  Donn  Laird.  Frank  Chap- 
nan. 

FEDER.VTED  METALS  DIVISION, 
AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  RE¬ 
FINING  CO.  (Booth  25  26-27)— W. 
H.  Pollock,  L.  A.  Blum.  V.  J.  Ryan. 
E.  L.  Rimbaiilt,  Jr.,  B.  C.  Farnow, 
R.  M.  Ditmore,  D.  L.  Henry,  Eugene 
(ircgMui.  George  R.  O’Connor,  R.  E. 
Frederick. 

HOWARD  FLINT  INK  CO.— E.  B. 
Flint,  A.  A.  McN’ab,  R.  H.  Westling. 

ARTHUR  H.  GAEBEL,  INC.  (Booth 
3^) — Arthur  II.  Gachel,  Maud  (Jaebel. 

general  electric  CO.  (Booth 
33-34) — K.  R.  Ross,  \V.  V.  (jough. 
W .  L.  Wright,  P.  K.  Kornclte,  J.  F. 
Hasney,  C.  R.  Owens,  G.  L.  Beaver, 
J-  A.  Corlctt. 

H.\MM0\D  M.VCHINERY  lUlLD- 
ERS.  INC.  (BrK)th  11-12-31-32)  Jerry 
*  andcrlinde,  M.  J.  Smith,  A.  T.  \'an- 
derlmele. 

R.  hoe  &  CO.  INC— A.  Dressel,  G 
II.  Higgins,  R.  A.  Willoughby,  W.  C. 
Cooper,  I- .  Gebhard.  F.  Barticcott,  L. 
Kohl. 


MERGENTHALER  LINTOYPE  CO. 
— M.  M.  Reed,  H.  W.  Porte.  A.  E. 
Pedell,  E.  R.  Leach.  II.  V.  Tait, 
A.  R.  Hall,  Elmer  Henkel,  T.  J. 
Pascoe. 

MOHR  LINO-SAW  CX).— William  F. 
Christmann. 

MONOMELT  CO.,  INC.  (Bewth  8)— 
CThesley  F.  Carlson. 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CX».,  DIVISION’ 
SUN  CHEMICAL  CORP.  —  C.  A. 
Prattstrom,  A.  H.  Miller,  William  G. 
Forster. 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO.,  P.ACIFIC 
COAST  DIVISION  SUN  CHEM¬ 
ICAL  CORP.— W.  J.  Egan,  L.  R. 
Wolff,  A.  E.  Cottril,  C.  D.  Richard¬ 
son. 

THE  MORRISON  CO.  (Booth  54-59)— 
George  F.  Morrison,  Erwin  H.  Arpe. 

NEWSPAPER  PUPLISIIERS  SUP¬ 
PLY  CO.  (Booth  37)— Joseph  D. 
Goggin. 

NILES  &  NELSON,  INC— J.  H. 

Clancy.  E.  T.  N’iles,  J.  J.  Strickland. 
NOLAN  CORP.  (Booth  48)— A.  F. 
Nolan. 

PLATEMAKERS  EQUIPMENT  CO.— 
P.  S.  Hawkins. 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  ENGI¬ 
NEER  (Booth  38)— W.  D.  Will.  M.1C 
D.  Sinclair. 

J.  A.  RICHARDS  CO.  (Booth  ."iO)— 
Paul  A.  Richards. 

ROLLED  PLATE  METAL  CO.  (Booth 
16) — Freel  A.  Dirkes. 

WALTER  SCOTT  8i  CO.— Edward  G. 
Aheam,  Donald  A.  Brown. 

THE  SILVW  MACHINE  AND  TOOL 
CO.— Rollo  S.  Lewis. 

*  SINCLAIR  &•  CARROLL  CO..  INC  — 
J.  F.  Carroll,  J.  M.  Applegate. 

STA-HI  CORPORATION  (Booth  9- 
10) — Craig  C.  Baker,  Richard  W. 
Turner,  Leland  H.  Satre,  Onward  T. 
Cochran. 


J  'l-,  HUBER  CORP. — \.  J.  C.Hjpcr. 
Y’,,  ^>over,  J.  Hart.  L.  Phipps,  C.  D. 
-Adkins. 


TKLETYPKSETTER  CORPORATIOX 
(Pooth  1-2) — K.  A.  Sylvester,  F.  J. 
Phillips,  F.  S.  Angell,  O.  R  Tucker. 


imperial  TYPE  METAL  CO. 

Ulojith  22) — Clarence  Seaman,  Claude 
K.  I  urkis,  William  C.  Otter,  William 
D.  Howell. 

I^TERCHEMICAL  CORP.,  PRINT¬ 
ING  INK  DIVISION— Timothy  A. 
Ryan  Walter  J.  Cassidy,  Ralph  H. 
Mawbey,  Ernest  A.  Green,  G.jnlon  L. 
Smith. 

^^TKRNATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
VX  CORP.  (Booth  37) — Lewis 
o  *  Stanley  Redmcr,  John 

Ross. 

INTEWYPE  CORP— M.  j.  Durand, 
K.  H.  Hostetler,  Harold  B.  Plaut, 


TINGUE,  BROWN  &  CO.  (Booth  30) 
— Robert  H.  Dunham,  John  W.  Fos¬ 
ter,  Jr.,  John  W.  Foster.  Sr.,  Gilbert 
G.  Sanborn,  Harold  P.  Payne,  Earle 
E.  Carson,  Charles  K.  Kerr,  Park  M. 
Hancher,  Howard  M.  Payne. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  M  E  T  A  L  S 
CORP— L.  W.  Goldberg,  Fred  Ma- 
noil.  Tim  Finn,  Norman  Shanks,  Wm. 
Rudolph,  William  H.  Street. 
VAN'DERCOOK  &  SONS,  INC.  (Booth 
3-4) — W.  J.  Koetke,  T^  Schwarz. 
WOOD  FLONG  CORP.— Austin  W. 

Johnston,  W.  H.  Ingram,  Jr. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINE 
CORP.  (Booth  3940)— J.  J.  Shea. 
I.  Tomsberg,  Geo.  R.  Steele. 
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The  follo7r*Hg  additional  registrations 
were  made  at  the  ASPA  Mechanical 
PeMrtment: 

American  Electrotype  Divi¬ 
sion — Stewart  C.  Gibson,  A.  B. 
Warrell,  Bernard  E.  Wilson,  Carl 
E.  Gisen,  Earl  W.  Trelfall. 

Burgess  Cellulose  Company 
— Victor  E.  Fishbum,  Don  Mal¬ 
colm,  W.  A.  Carpenter. 

CoLLMAR  Corporation,  The — 
Laurance  C.  Martin,  L.  D.  Pollock. 

Consolidated  Photo  Engrav¬ 
ers  &  Lithographers  Equipment 
Co.  —  Benjamin  Sugarman,  Al 
Holzman,  Alfred  Levine,  Ed  Nine- 
berg. 

Electric  Eye  Equipment  Com¬ 
pany — Boyd  B.  Loveless. 

General  Printing  Ink  Com¬ 
pany — W.  J.  Egan,  L.  R.  Wolff, 
A.  E.  Cottril.  M.  E.  Coles. 

Globe  Metals  Company — 

A.  Rubin,  R.  Ouellette. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Company, 
The— C.  S.  Reilly,  L.  D.  Wright. 
W.  H.  Granger,  W.  T.  Goss,  E.  J. 
Y’agow,  H.  E.  Hanson. 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co. 

— Roger  L.  Perry. 

Ideal  Roller  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co. — Fred  A.  Thistle, 
J.  R.  Scherrer. 

Intaglio  Service  Corporation 

— Len  S.  Pinover,  Roland  Howes. 

C.  M.  Kemp  Manufacturing 
Co. — E.  J.  Funk,  Jr.,  E.  A.  Wil¬ 
cox.  Fred  Aicher,  Lombard  Smith. 

King  Features  Syndicate — 

William  Lieberman. 

Lake  Erie  Engineering  Corp. 

— J.  LF.  Landau. 

PowEiL  River  Sales  Corp. — 
Anson  Brooks,  Don  Jeffries.  Fred 
Ward.  Dr.  Ralph  Patterson. 

Reilly  Electrotype  Company 
— Edward  H.  Reilly,  Louis  M. 
Brownell.  Jr. 

T.  W.  &  C.  B.  Sheridan  Co. — 
William  R.  Lefevre. 

Vulcan  Rubber  Products,  Inc. 
— T.  H.  McConnell,  Jr.,  Vince 
Panpanin.  G.  C.  Chalmers. 

Western  Newspaper  Union — 

Roy  J.  Burr. 

■ 

Opens  N.  Y.  Office 

The  Passaic-Clifton  (N.  J.) 

Herald-News  has  opened  a  New 
York  sales  and  servicing  office  foi 
general  advertising  at  45  W.  45th 
Street.  Dow  H.  Drukker,  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Herald-News,  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  James  J. 
Todd  as  manager  of  the  office, 
effective  June  2.  William  J.  Hay 
is  general  advertising  manager  of 
the  newspaper. 


Montrose*  Minton  Get 
NEA  Business  Posts 

Appointment  of  two  new  divi¬ 
sional  business  managers  for  NE,\ 
Service  was  announced  this  week 
by  Fred  S.  Ferguson,  president. 

Sherman  Montrose,  a  veteran 
in  both  the  editorial  and  sales 
departments  of  NEA,  was  named 
west  coast  business  manager,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 
Eli  C.  Minton  becomes  southwest 
divisioif  business  manager,  with 
offices  in  Dallas. 

Mr.  Montrose  has  served  as 
photographer,  bureau  manager 
and  business  representative  during 
his  25-year  career  with  NEA — 
nearly  all  of  that  time  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  During  World  War 
II  he  was  an  NEA  war  photogra¬ 
pher, 

A  native  of  Texas,  Mr.  Minton 
worked  on  his  father’s  newspaper 
at  Sherman,  Tex.,  then  turned  to 
the  business  side,  traveling  the 
Southwest,  Pacific  Coast  and  other 
parts  of  the  country.  He  joined 
NEA  Service  in  Dallas  six  years 
ago. 

■ 

Ballantines  Buy 
2  Colorado  Papers 

Durango,  Colo.  —  Timothy 
O’Connor  and  Mrs.  B.  B.  Morgan, 
owners  of  the  Herald-Democrat, 
local  daily,  have  announced  the 
sale  of  the  paper  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Ballantine,  Jr.,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leo  R.  Brewington  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  Gray,  owners  of 
the  tri-weekly  News,  announced 
the  purchase  of  their  paper  also  by 
the  Ballantines. 

Both  sales  were  effective  imme¬ 
diately  and  included  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  commercial  printing 
plants  of  the  two  papers.  W.  H. 
Glover  was  the  broker. 

Mr.  Ballantine  said  that  no 
change  in  the  operation  of  either 
publication  was  planned  for  the 
present.  He  has  been  assistant  to 
John  Cowles,  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  and 
was  assistant  secretary  of  the  Star 
and  Tribune  Company. 

■ 

Henry  Marshall  Dies; 
Indiana  Publisher 

Laeayette,  Tnd.  —  Henry  W. 
Marshall,  Jr.,  60,  president,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Lafayette 
Journal  and  Courier,  died  unex¬ 
pectedly  May  27. 

Mr.  Marshall  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Morning  Journal,  owned  by 
his  father,  immediately  after  grad¬ 
uating  from  Purdue  University  in 
1916.  He  was  vicepresident,  treas¬ 
urer  and  business  manager  of  the 
publishing  corporation  for  several 
years,  and  was  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Journal  and  the  merged 
Evening  Courier  in  1928.  Upon 
his  father’s  death  he  assumed  the 
presidency  of  the  corporation  and 
became  editor-in-chief  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Counselors 


FINA^'CINO,  consolidationB,  sale*,  tp. 
praisals,  studies,  pablic  relations,  is. 
vestigations.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publiiken 
Service,  Box  3132,  Qreentboro,  N.  C 


PubUcations  for  Sale 


ALL  OR  PART,  profitable  small  dail; 
Box  ^5,  Nowata,  Oklahoma,  bank  nt 
erence,  experienced. 


COLORADO,  Grossing  $89,000,  bi( 
field,  superb  equipment,  priced  beln 
gross,  terms.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newi 
paper  Service,  Box  396,  Salina,  Ksai 


FOR  SALE,  Vocational  and  Personas 
journal.  Profitable.  Editorial  expsri- 
enee  helpful.  Box  2212,  Editor  ini 
Publisher. 


Edward  Van  Every,  72,  former 
sports  writer  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  the  Evening  World 
and  the  New  York  Sun,  and  dean 
of  New  York’s  boxing  writers. 
May  30. 


RATES- 


—consecutive  insertion! 
3  line  minimum. 


valley,  excellent  place  to  retire.  Rn 
sonably  priced  at  $30,000 ;  $10,000 
down. 

WILLIAM  K.  HORN 
1001  Fidelity  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  S.ftft 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSmCATIONS 
Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  $1.00 


Herschel  Brickell,  62,  State 
Department  expert  on  inter-Amer¬ 
ican  relations  and  former  book 
columnist  and  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  May  29. 


4  and  over 


4  and  over 


Situation  Wanted  Ads  payable 
in  advance. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  excluiiw 
spurts  weekly,  12  years  old,  paid  cir- 
-  ■'--'-n,  definite  expansion  potential. 

*21,CC0.  No  shop;  with  ei 
printing  newsprint  contract, 
vaoh.  Alert  adman-owner  can 
•urchase  price  first  12-18  months 
and  future  in 
r,  C.  T.  New- 
La  Crescents, 


Inquire  for  26  and  62  time  rates. 
Charge  Orders  Accepted. 


culation,  definite 
’51  gross  $24,000. 
cellent  t  ’  t’  ; 
$7,750  cash.  Alei 

draw  pi _ ■- - 

have  REAL  job  se 
own  business.  Oo 
ton.  4724  Rosein 
California. 


R.  Ray  Olsen,  45,  news  editor 
of  the  New  London  (Conn.)  Day 
for  the  past  thirteen  years.  May  31. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates  1 


Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  dally.  Box  holders’  identities  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Mail). 


Wendell  Phillips  Dabney,  86, 
for  50  years  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Union,  a 
weekly  newspaper  published  for 
Negroes,  June  3. 


WESTERN  MOUNTAIN  STATE 
Chain  of  fine  Weeklies.  Gross  wr 
$126,000.  Growing  area.  we 
equipped.  30%  down.  Jack  L.  StoU 
&  Associates,  4958  Melrose  Avenue, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy 


Editor  &  Publishor  Classified  Dept. 
Times  Tower.  New  York  36,  N.  Y«  ‘  BRyont  9-3052 


W.  C.  Moore,  78,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  National  Printers 
Journal  and  a  retired  newspaper 
broker.  May  27  in  Los  Angeles. 


_ Publications  Wanted 

EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPBB 
with  or  without  plant.  Ready 
able  to  act  now.  Give  details  in  first 
letter.  Box  2034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokers _ 

FOR  31  YEARS — We  have  deaU  in 
nothing  bnt  newapapen.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  IIEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

OWN  A  NEWSPAPER 
ON  Pacific  Coast  where  business  and 
climate  are  good  I 

J.  R.  OABBERT 

3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Oallf. 

_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

Publishing  and  Printing  Plants 
STANDARD  APPRAISAL  OO. 

6  Church  Street 

_ New  York,  N.  Y. _ 


Charles  E.  Vickerman,  52,  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Manches-  l>aiiy  Newepapi 
ter  (Conn.)  Herald  and  other  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Vi 
New  England  newspapers.  May  26. 

*  *  * 

Edward  C.  Morgan,  56,  stereo¬ 
type  foreman  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 

Daily  News,  June  1. 

Hi  tit 

Edward  M.  Tuft,  67,  former 
reporter  for  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star,  who  gained  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  his  help  in  apprehending 
forgers,  May  21. 

*  *  e 

Eugene  H.  Wheeler,  76,  an 
advertising  salesman  for  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch,  May  28. 

Thomas  C.  Warner,  91,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  composing  room  staff 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
for  35  years  until  his  retirement 
in  1945,  June.  2. 


Syndicates — Features 

TO  ALL  EDITORS  h  PUBLISHlM 

WHE’THER  you  pablish  In  a  law 
city  or  amall  town  .  .  .  your  loeamT 
derives  revenue  from  the 
or  associated  indnatries.  ARE  YU. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg.  Denver,  Colo. 


FOB  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Avenue 
Venice,  California 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  8.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
4-46  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 

_ Binghamton,  New  York _ 

Appraisers — Liquidators 
PBINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


★★  PERSONAL  service  backed  with 
30  years’  experience  in  the  west.  Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco  5,  California. _ 


Fillers — Items  Wanted 

REPRINT  brief,  fresh  humor 
from  trade  publications  WO 
apers.  We’ll  credit  the  .*<’“’5: 
ly  5$  a  word.  Send  'I'PP”'**-!? 
Dept.  Magazine  Dijreit. 


GOOD  Middle  West  papers  sold  right. 
No  other  kind  handled.  Larry  Towe 
Agency,  1807  South  Shore,  Holland, 
Michigan. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EXECUTIVE  AIRCRAFT 

Beechcraft  D18S 

Photo  Door  Parachute  chairs 

Moderu  Radio  Deicers 

USED  by  large  newspaper  for  news- 
fhoto  work.  Traded  in  for  larger  plane. 


SEJIMERT-WERNER  CORPORATION 
Lambert  Field,  St.  Louis  21,  Mo. 
CAbany  5425 


VTE  HAVE  THE  PAPER  BUT  NO 
PLANT.  A  going,  growing  weekly  is 
outgrowing  its  printing  facilities  in 
tie  plant  of  another  weekly.  Here's  a 
folden  opportunity  for  someone  with 
the  capital  and  know-how  to  go  into 
ue  printing  business  in  Santa  Bar- 
tars,  California.  Write  to  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  Star  for  detaila. 


Prumution  Services 


TOC  TOO  .  .  . 

can  convert  ideas  from  the 
Jay-Bee  Newspaper  Aids  into 
more  advertising  revenue — 
especially  during  dull  months. 

Special  introductory  offer: 

Full  year's  service,  $10 
Summer  and  Fall  Issues,  $6 
Summer  issue  (just  released) 
only,  $4.  Send  your  check  today 


JAY-BEE  NEMTSPAPER  AIDS 
(Backed  by  30  years'  ezj>erience) 
Spring  Park,  Minnesota 


HOW  TO  STIR  MORE  LINAGE 
PROM  USED  CAR  DEALERS 

THE  Howard  Parish  Service  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  powerful  "Plus  Value  Used 
Car"  promotion  to  help  you  stir  more 
used  car  linage  by  helping  dealers  stir 
more  sales. 

Kit  includes  cuts  of  "Plus  Value  Used 
Car"  emblem  in  sises  from  1-inch  to 
22-inch  pennant,  colorful  presentation 
folder,  8-ad  promotion  campaign  and 
suggestion-packed  “How  to"  section. 

Available  to  one  paper  at  following 
-ees  in  cities  without  a  subscriber  to 
ihe  Howard  Parish  Service:  Up  to  25,- 
)00  population,  $15;  25,000-50,000, 
120;  50.000-100. 000,  $25;  over  100,- 
100,  $30.00. 

>rder  the  "Plus  Value  Used  Oar" 
Momotion  kit  by  wire  or  airmail  NOW. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  NW.  7»th  St.,  Miami  47,  Fla. 


^AP-iBOX  DERBY — Starting  Ramp, 
'***,  js'cture  and  specifications 
toe,  V®'  Reshonably  priced.  Phone 
5251  Lancaster,  or  write  O.  B.  Sla- 
Lancaster  Newspapers,  8  W. 
hing  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Press  Engineers 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  preasee 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  8,  N.  T. 
Phone  ^ring  7-1740 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
Co.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
— moved — erected.  Ridgewood,  New 

Jersey.  RI  6-4252. _ 

Cline  Systems  Serviced 
ALBERT  L.  PETERSON 
Registered  Professional  Engineer 
References  Ihirnished 
5723  W.  Superior.  Chicago  44,  Ill. 

Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Dnplex  and 
_ Goss  Flat-Bed  Webe _ 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections,  all  types  of 
presses.  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164.  975  N.  Church  Street 
Rockford. _ Illinois 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Oo.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hanling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  •  Moving  •  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Planta. 
LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANOE 

575  Washington  St..  N.  Y.  14.  N.  T. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRMS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — ^Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

11164  Sstieoy  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 
SUnset  1-4575 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Binders — Files 

ROUTE  BOOK  COVERS 
NEWSPAPER  FILE98 
Fit  any  sise  newspaper 
Manufactured  by 

HAARVIO  LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES 
1822  N.  Kedvale  Ave.,  Chicago  S«.  Ill. 

_ Composins  Room _ 

LINOTYPES 

32  •  31  •  80  •  27  -  22  •  14  •  8  •  5 

INTERTYPES 


Either  reconditioned,  "as  is",  or 
Rebuilt  -  Guaranteed,  as  desired. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes.  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypes  B — O— OSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  823  Nerth  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Newsprint 


FOR  LOW  PRICE 

AND  finest  quality  newsprint.  Call 
East  West  'Trading  Corporation,  70 
Wall  Street,  New  York  5,  New  York. 
HAnover  2-0165. 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sises.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  35",  52)4".  70",  80" 
diameter.  Box  158,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MILL  CONTRACTS 

AVAILABLE 

FOR  standard  quality  Canadian  News¬ 
print  at  mill  contract  price. 

ANY  size  rolls  in  carload  and  pool  car 
quantities. 

For  full  details  write 
Box  2250,  Editor  &  Publisher 


AMERICAN 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT 

For  Sale 

Spot  Tonnage 
Good  Quality 

Direct  Mill  iShipments  at  reasonable 
prices.  No  Broker  involved.  Box  2130, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  9000, 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 

_ PrcM  Room _ 

HOE 

5  UNIT  PRESS 

LENGTH  cut-off  23-9/16" 

5—16  PAGE  Balcony  type  nnlu 
Rubber  Rollers,  Ink  Pnmpa 
Sabatrnctnre  with  Roll  Stands 
2 — CiH-Conveyors,  1  doable  Folder 
2— AC  Motor  Drives  Full  Antomatic 
For  farther  information  write 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  T. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VERTICAL  type  21)4*  cut-off.  2 
double  folders,  rubber  rollere;  terial 
No.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Can 
be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


24^AGE  TUBULAR 

TWO-to-One  model  with  stereotype 
equipment.  $30,000  cash. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


MODEL  AB  Duplex  flat-bed  prees. 

HOE  24  Page  single  width  H  fold. 

ROTOGRAVURE  PRESS  24  page 
TAB.  with  complete  accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  B*ifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  T. 


FOR  SALE: 

Cutler  Hammer  paper  conveyor 
E.  P.  Wsllman  A  Co. 

975  N.  Church  Street 
Rockford,  Illinois 


16-PAGE  Hoe  Rotary  Press,  complete 
stereo  equipment  including  Hoe  mat 
roller,  all  AC  motors,  and  12  turtles. 
Rock  bottom  price  $11,000  cash.  Dis¬ 
mantled  ready  for  shipment.  George 
Roche,  Attorney,  402  Old  Colony 
Building,  Providence.  Rhode  Island. 


_  Osslon  Light  and 

ifACHINISTS  —  Diemantllng,  moving, 

^embling,  entire  newapapra  pl^!  proofi.  Messenger  Publishing  Oo..  May- 
maintenance,  gervice  nation  field,  Kentucky. 

*'  l/^nrsiT  SALE— 4  Mnltiface  perforatori, 

LORENZ  PRINT  NG  all  latest  attachments.  Good  condition. 


LORENZ  PRINTING 
^  machine  CO..  INC. 

8‘ .  Long  Island  City  1.  H.T. 
GTlllwell  0-0098-0099 


all  latest  attachments.  Good  condition. 
Replaced  by  Standard  perforators. 
Price  $1,800  each  including  1  8  Pt. 
Regal  counting  magasine.  Contact  Eve¬ 
ning  Ontlook,  Santa  Monica,  California. ' 


GTlllwell  8-0098-0099  I  ning  Ontlook,  Santa  Monica,  California. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  7.  1952 


3  UNIT  HOE 

224i'.  Reels,  tenaione,  posters,  eolor 
fountain,  rubber  roilera,  complete 
stereotype  equipment. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  T. 


Someone  may  be  able  to  use  that 
equipment  yon've  been  storing. 
These  columns  can  reach  them!  I 


USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 

Excellent  Selection 
Semi-cylindrical 
Tubular,  Fist  Bed  Presses 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  Street 
(Thlcsgo  8,  Illinois 


OLINE-WES'nNGHOUSE  Press  Con¬ 
trol  system,  30/3  horsepower  motor. 
Used  3  years.  Available  August  lit. 
1952.  The  Sun-Journal,  New  Bern. 
North  Carolina. 


scon 

4  UNIT  PRESS 

22  H"  cut-off,  double  folder,  roller 
bearings,  steel  cylinders. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  T. 


EXCELLENT  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

Color  Plate  Preregister  machine 
Automatic  Autoplates 
Junior  Autoplates 
Autoshavers 

8-10  Ton  furnaces;  gss  or  electric 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  86,  N.  T. 


FURNACES  A  PROOF  PRESSES 
FOR  SALE 

300  lb.  Combuetion  Lino  Furnace. 
800  Ib.  Combuetion  Furnace. 

1,000  lb.  Automatic  "Quick". 

1.500  lb.  Monarch  Furnace. 

2,000  lb.  G.E.  Furnace  with  A.C.  elec¬ 
tric  beating  units. 

2  —  1-Ton  Kemp  Immersion  Fur¬ 
naces. 

2.500  lb.  No.  5  Hoe  Stereo.  Pot. 

5.000  Ib.  No.  7  Hoe  Furnace. 

WE^L  Electric  Galley  Proof  Preae. 
No.  14  Vandercook  Half-tone  Proof 

Press,  like  new. 

No.  23  Vandercook  full  page  Power 
Proof  Press. 

19  X  25  Potter  Proof  Press. 

No.  25  Vandercook. 

Also  Shavers — Routers — Casting  Boxes 

THOM.A.S  W.  HALL  COMPANY.  INC. 
120  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18 
(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


M'anted  to  Buy _ 


HEAVY  DUTY  dry  mat  roller  with 
AC  motor  drive,  monotype  msU  and 
storage  cabineta.  Box  2236,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


POLLARD-ALLING  K.X.  Addresser. 
PoUard-Alling  Reliefograph. 

Box  2213,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY — Used  Model  F 
Elrod  capable  of  casting  up  to  36 
point.  Must  be  in  good  condition  and 
priced  right.  Will  consider  either  gas 
or  electrically  heated  model  and  will 
buy  either  with  or  without  molda. 
Write,  deecribing  your  machine  fully 
and  specifying  serial  number,  to  John 
Batdorff,  The  News-Advocate,  Maui- 
atee,  Mibhigan. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Buy 


HFI.P  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 


NEWfiPAPEH  PRESSES 


COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE  PLANTS 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


ARE  YOU  STUCK  in  nutuber  2  spot! 
Looking  for  advancements  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  i  Excellent  opening  for  Classi¬ 
fied  man  capable  of  running  depart¬ 
ment  on  proven  ability.  Salary — 
Bonus.  Give  full  particulars,  salary 
minimum,  etc.  Write  Box  2252,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 


BEGINNING  REPORTER — various  ii. 
signments.  Some  broadcasting.  Chanci 
for  advancement.  Live  10,000  daily. 
Ledger,  Canton,  Illinois. _ 


IMPORTANT  metropolitan  newspaper  ” 

in  the  Middle  West  seeks  the  services 


Display  Advertising 


WANT  16  OR  24  PAGE  Duplex  Tu¬ 
bular  Press.  Want  good  press  with  AO 
motor  equipment  and  complete  stereo-  the  greatest  newspaper  publications  in  personal  background.  Address  Box 
type  equipment.  Will  inspect.  Box  the  nation,  and  have  a  top  record  in  2215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

2119,  Editor  &  Publisher.  newspaper  advertising  sales,  an  oppor- 

■tt-AVT<i'iv  K..„ _ j  tunity  for  an  outstanding  future  awaits  ;  TT  TT 

W-^^TED  to  buy  good  set  of  folders  here  We  have  a  vacancv  on  our  1 OU  WANT  a  good  job  with  a 

for  a  21^5"  cut-off  Hoe  press  or  would  Permanent  Retail  Advertisine  Staff  for  first-class  newspaper  in  the  30.000 
e?s*‘w;ir*o?°w?re“r"r‘<,ne S"  erpl?.>nc'ed‘'m'r"nder‘  !o  who  Vrculation.class?  We’re,  located  in  the 
ers.  Write  or  wire  \\ .  I.  Spencer*  u*.  au.  HptPrminatiAn  ttnA  fthilitT  to  Mid-Mest  in  a  town  we  re  sure  you  11 
Pressroom  Superintendent,  Cheyenne  become  a  ton  nroducer  Personality  workinR  con- 

Newspapers,  Inc,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  Mi^  I".. “ 

—  .....  tant.  Ability  to  produce  effective  lay-  I"®"  ambitious,  has  a  working 

help  WANTED  ®°d  write  forceful  copy  highly  knowledge  of  Rood  lay-out  and  copy, 

- -  desirable.  Excellent  future  financial  ■"te'-estcd  in  l^ing  a  contrihn- 

Administrative  opportunity,  limited  only  by  your  ®  nr.st-class  team. 

TIT 

manager  with  drive  and  know-how.  tismg  Director,  SUNPAPERS,  Balti-  _ 

who  can  build  up  advertising  and  cir-  more  3.  Maryland. _  Editorial 

eulation  departments.  Small  daily  in  EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING 

industrial  eity  on  East  Coast.  Good  po-  Salesman  for  aggressive  daily  of  20,-  EDITOR  for  monthly  membership  pub- 
tential.  Salary  and  profit-sharing.  000.  Must  have  layout  ability.  Pleasant  licstion  of  long  established  state  civic 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— If  you 


of  a  proven  advertising  salesman.  Ex¬ 
cellent  and  unusual  opportunity.  Prefer 
man  under  forty.  Write  giving  com- 


have  ambitions  to  locate  with  one  of  P'ete  details  about  your  experience  and 


personal  background.  Address  Box  Ogdensburg 
2215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  to  buy  good  set  of  folders 
for  a  21^"  cut-off  Hoe  press  or  would 
consider  one  Hoe  unit  and  set  of  fold¬ 
ers.  Write  or  wire  W.  I.  Spencer, 


first-class  newspaper  in  the  30.000  1  tor  &  Publisher. 


nett  Group  with  fine  opportunity  for 
advancement  to  man  who  can  msk, 
good.  Give  full  details  first  letter. 
Write  Fred  Eaton,  managing  editor, 
Ogdensburg  Journal,  Ogdensbnri, 


NEWS — 1‘xperienced,  young  man  to 
I  contact  editors.  ConsUmt  travel.  Giro 
DO  YOU  WANT  a  good  job  with  a  experience  and  salary.  Box  1800,  Edi- 


Newspapers,  Inc,  Cheyenne.  Wyoming.  ~  Cr“e?sVve^i;s“°?.Sl,?r: 

—  .....  tant.  Ability  to  produce  effective  lay- 


_ HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 

CAN  YOU  HANDLE  TOUGH  sffuT- 
TION  >.  I  am  looking  for  a  business 
manager  with  drive  and  know-how. 
who  can  build  up  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments.  Small  daily  in 
industrial  eity  on  East  Coast.  Good  po¬ 
tential.  Salary  and  profit-sharing. 


knowledge  of  good  lay-out  and  copy, 
and  is  interested  in  being  a  eontrihn- 
ting  member  of  a  fir.st-clsss  team. 
Write  us  and  tell  us  ."hniit  yourself. 
Box  2254.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTOR,  ©astern  Universitj; 
$5,000  9  months’  salary;  Master’s  De¬ 
gree,  5  years  News’  experience,  some 
knowledge  of  Radio,  Tvpography,  Pho¬ 
tography  or  Publishing  would  help. 
Write  Box  2211,  Editor  &  Publither. 


Promotiun — Public  Relations 


EDITOR  for  monthly  membership  pub-  ..J 

licstion  of  long  established  state  civic  ?DDortu'nitT°**P*'o  B^ox  869  Allfinci 
association.  Duties  also  include  prep*- 
•-•Xn..  .  ......  Ohio. 


CONSERVATIVE  public  relations,  re¬ 
search  and  direct  mail  advertising 


Please  give  complete  details  in  first  working  conditions  with  no  high  pres- 
letter.  in  confidence  to  publisher.  Box  sure  selling.  Write  complete  infor- 


EXPERIEN’CED  Business  or  general 


mation  and  inclose  sample  layout  to 
Advertising  Manager,  Times  News, 


manager  needed  by  growing  California  Twin  Falls.  Idaho. 


paper.  Salary  plus  bonus.  Give  refer-  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  needs  A-1 
ences  and  detailed  record.  Box  2210.  ad  salesman  with  2  to  5  years’  expe- 
Editor  &  Publisher.  rience.  Give  references.  Sun-Star,  Mer- 

ced,  Californi _ 

Artists — Cartoonists _  help  wanted:  Advertising  sales- 

■  man  for  North  Westchester  weekly. 

WANTED  Must  have  car.  Capable,  industrious. 

Straight  salary.  Include  references. 
ARTIST— Fast,  top-flight  layout  man  "A”’ 


-Cartoonists 


WANTED 


association.  Duties  also  include  prepa¬ 
ration  of  news  releases;  some  rewrite 
and  layout  work  on  specialized  pam¬ 
phlets  and  reports;  occasional  feature 
writing.  Position  requires  good  educa¬ 
tion;  personality;  flair  for  grasping 
snbstsnce  of  bnsiness  and  economic 
issnes;  ability  to  write  qnirkly  and 
concisely.  Prefer  man  25-38.  Opportu¬ 
nity  for  permanent  future.  Write  facts 
on  personal  history,  education  experi¬ 
ence,  salary.  Box  2012,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


EXPERIENCED 


RESEARCH  AND 


SALES  PROMOTION  MAN 


and  retoucher  for  Eastern  daily.  Abil¬ 
ity  on  lettering,  maps  desirable.  Box 
2201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


lager,  Bedford.  New  York. 

DISPLAY 

AD\’Ti:RTISING  SALESMAN 
Dailv  Press.  Clmrles  City.  Iowa. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  New 
Hampshire  p.m.  daily,  ABC,  with 
about  10.000  circulation.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced.  Write  details  to  M.  S.  Wax. 
Daily  Eagle.  Claremont.  N.  H. 
CIRCULATION- 

ASSISTANT  CIRCUL.4TION  MANAG¬ 
ER  by  New  Y'ork  State  afternoon 
newspaper  12.500  ABC.  Only  newspa¬ 
per.  Mainly  carrier  boy  distribution. 


ADVERTISING  SATiESM.AN — ^Perma¬ 
nent  position  now  open.  Excellent 
plant,  fine  community,  no  co-mpetition. 


ASSISTANT  SOCIETY  EDITOR,  to 
act  as  part  time  editorial  secretary. 
Shorthand  helpful.  Interesting  job  and 
future  on  expanding  72-year-old  east 
coast  weekly  100  miles  from  N.  Y.  0. 
Write  Box  2107,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


L.\RGE  metropolitan  newsitaper  in  the 
Middle  West  needs  services  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  advertising  research  and 
sales  promotion  man.  Salary  near  fire 
figures.  Applicants  below  forty  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write  or  wire  giving  complete 
details  of  your  experience  and  back¬ 
ground.  Address  Box  2214,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


Mechanical 


DESKMAN — skilled  copy  reader,  bead- 


Good  pay.  The  Daily  News,  Greenville,  writer,  mnst  he  fast.  .able.  For  Florida 


daily,  beautiful  Gulf  city.  Give  com- 


JOB  PRINTER  wanted.  Miller  90 
Automatic,  Little  Giant,  2  CP's.  Job 
makeup.  Open  shop.  F.  W.  Bryce, 


plete' background.  Box  2203,  Editor  A  Leader  Enterprise,  Montpelier.  Ohio, 
Publisher.  ■  ' 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  EDITOR  who 
ean  search  out  and  write  interesting.  ! 
timely,  informative  farm  news  and  I 


INSTRUCTION 
Linotype — Printing 


small  mail,  street  sales  negligible'  YEARS’  experience,  confident  that  features,  make  friends  with  farm  peo- 

Miist  have  interest  in  and  be  able  to  lay-out  and  promote  new  pie  and  speak  and  write  with  anthor- 

haiulle  bovs  Write  full  detniU  of  ref.  accounts.  ity  on  farm  problems,  has  an  outstand- 


handle  boys.  Write  full  details  of  ref-  accounts, 
erences  age,  experience,  etc.  to  Box  j  j  -i  re/ 

2224.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^  ‘la'ly  5.6( 

LARGEST  A  M.  AND  SUNDAY“"in  “* 

state  has  opening  for  supervisor  in  cnNGF>NIAL  staff,  pie 
city  home  delivery  Applicant  should  suburban  community, 
be  promotion  minded,  possessing;  vi- 

Sion  and  imagination  along  with  the  tHTS  position  pays  a 
ability  and  desire  to  advance  in  an  man  who  ran  produce 
aggressive  competitive  situation.  Must 

have  good  building  record  and  be  MC\A/C  UIC 

qualified  to  train,  le^ad  and  supervise  INCVVo-rlt 

district  managers  and  carrier  sales-  P.  O,  Box  471 
men.  We  ean  advance  you  in  keeping 

with  your  ability.  $100.00  per  week _ 

including  car  allowance,  plus  generous  SEVERAL  ADVERTI 
bonus  override  on  circulation  increase,  jngs  available  in  Peni 
Send  complete  resume  of  experience  and  dailv.  small  and  1 
and  qualifications.  Write  Box  2228,  municate  with  Penns 
Editor  A  Publisher.  T>/>r  Pnfilisfioro’  ioonr 


accounts.  ity  on  farm  problems,  has  an  outstand¬ 

ing  job  waiting  for  him_  with 
FIVE  day  daily  5.600  but  carrying  progressive  afternoon  daily  anxious  to 


volume  of  paper  with  10  to  12.000.  better  serve  its  farm  areas.  Write  Box 

2243,  rare  of  Editor  A  Publisher,  giv- 
CONGENIAL  staff,  pleasant  residential  ine  full  details  of  experience,  training. 


suburban  community.  general  background  and  other  qualifi¬ 

cations.  Applicants  other  than  well 
THIS  position  pays  a  good  salary  for  qualified  men  in  their  field  are  wasting 


LEARN  LINOTYPE 
at  Chicago  Linotype  School 

Immediate  enrollment.  Competent  in¬ 
structors.  Plenty  of  machines.  Writs 
for  circular.  Oradnates  available. 

CHICAGO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
637  So.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago  5,  III. 


NEWS-HERALD 

P.  O,  Box  471  Willoughby,  Ohio 


. .  ,  .  ^  ,  MIDLAND  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL. 

their  time  in  replying.  Unusual  induce-  Charles  City,  Iowa.  Handicap.  Civilian, 
ments  offered  as  to  salary,  opportunity  Veteran  courses.  Free  Placement. 
rtTifl  working  conditions.  _ 


SEVERAL  ADVERTISING  staff  open- 


REWRITE  man -Reporter  for  religious  i 
news  agency.  Knowledge  of  Protestant  | 
developments  desirable.  Radio  news-  i 
writing  experience  helpful.  Excellent 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Admlnlitrativc 


ings  available  in  Pennsylvania,  weekly  onnorfiinity  Write  full  details.  Box 


Classified  AdvertMiig 


and  daily,  small  and  large  cities.  Com¬ 
municate  with  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association.  209  Telc- 
trraob  Building.  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


2237.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TSE.PORTER  of  county  seat  and  county 


SOUND,  hard-hitting  newspaper  man 
with  experience  on  dailies  from  ten  W 
ninety  thousand  circulation  (four  job* 
in  twenty-two  years)  with  executive 


I  news  for  lively  growing  daily;  photog-  background  of  accomplishments  in  sd- 
'  .1.1/,  v..*  «/,.  »/w././,. /,,../.  */,  /.;./.ni/,.i/,m  •«/!  nt  nretent 


EXPERIENCED  DTSPL.YY  SALEiS-  raphy  desirable  but  not  necessary;  to  vertising,  circulation  and  at  present 


CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE  SOLIO-  maN^  seekinv^  nermanenev  excellent  succeed  man  becoming  associate  editor,  general  management.  Available  on  res 

TTVIR  fr/>n,«1/i\  .......  _  .iiA-n  seeKing  permanency,  excellent  _ _ ui.  _  reaiol 


ITOR  (female)  must  have  experience  future,  ideal  coast  1 


^  0°°^, .teleption®  ing  salary.  Write  publisher  fully.  ABC, 


voice  and  pleasant  personality  essen¬ 
tial.  Good  salary.  Write  details  to 
Miss  E.  Factor,  Personnel  Manager, 
Bayonne  Times.  Bayonne.  New  Jersey. 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
CAPABLE  of_  assuming  full  responsi- 


Write  fully.  Mr.  Talbot  Patrick,  Her 
aid.  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 


se.Tiii -I'-eeVlv  \/»ivs  -  Times 
Citv.  North  Carolina. 


Write  fully.  Mr.  Talbot  Patrick,  Her-  sonable  notice.  One  and  only 
aid.  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina.  for  change  is  on  advice  of  doctor  that 

_  health  of  wife  and  small  child 

jeopardy  in  midwest  lake  area.  Preler 

WRITER-SALESMAN  UNDER  30  r/rV  MperTencVyained*“in'’mTd%V  fo”; 

EXCELLENT  opportunity  to  assume  operatW^^.'pieasV  write"BoJ*2115.^^^^ 


Experienced  I  WRITER-SALESMAN  UNDER  30 

ADVERTISII^^^ALEiSMAN  EXCELLENT  opportunity  to  assume 

WANTED  immediately  for  permanent  a®/  sales  responsibilities  for 


bihty  of  entire  Classified  operation,  staff  job  with  Eastern  Sunday  News-  y®?  „  "g"*  should  \ndude  ^“ork  in 

Cantral  New  Jersey  daily.  Great  pos-  Papat;-  Good  opportiinity  Pleasant  "KT,"®®  Idvertising  pnbHr  reU- 

sibilities  for  linage  increases.  Adminis-  working  conditions.  Capable,  Indus-  i  advertising  pnniic  r  is 

trat.ive  ns  Troll  n/>  nnlon  .fiiiit- trious.  Write  giving  references,  vierson-  tions  or  sales  promotion.  »aies  aoiiiiy 


tor  A  Publisher. 


trative  as  well  as  sales  ability  essential,  trious,  write  giving  references,  person 


Write  fully  including  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  2136.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CLAiSSIPIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
YOUNG  MAN  with  some  experience  to 
take  charge  of  classified  on  New  York 
state  afternoon  daily  of  twelve  thou- 


al  history,  and  salary  desired  Box  and  experience  important!  We  want 
2242.  Editor  A  Publislher.  1  aoi"®  who  can  write  logical,  read- 


- I  able  copy,  can  assume  executive  re- i  ni/ioiuit  oik/o/cukt  v.,  -  , 

SMALL  New  England  daily  wants  sponaibility.  and  0.\N  SELL.  You  on  small  to  metropolitan  dailies,  ou 


proven  producer  to  take  over  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  $100  weekly  and  bo¬ 
nus  to  man  with  at  least  ten  years’ 
experience  between  35  and  45  years 


would  Im  nte  in  a  midwest  city  of  7.5.-  get  minded,  analytical.  39  year  oio 
000  ponulation  11.5  minutes  to  the  news.paperraan  is  ready  for  the  nexi 
.  successful  career  whica 


office  from  the  city  limits!)  This  oper- 


sand  circulation.  Real  opportunity  for  old.  Submit  background,  employment  with  it.  Write  and  include  personal 


ation  is  growing,  and  you  can  grow  could  be  buskieas  or  advertising  ma® 


linage  gains.  Give  full  information  in 
writing.  Box  2225,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


record  and  referencea  to  Box  2206,  data  and  reference*.  Box  2200,  Editor 


Editor  A  Publisher. 


THTS  AD  has  been  20  years  m  the 
making!  Heavy  experience  m  »■* 
phases  of  advertising,  promotion,  sa- 
ministration,  and  ,  production  piu* 
working  knowledge  of  all  fiepav^^aj' 


ager  for  eastern  newspaper.  Write  for 
resume,  Box  2202,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  7,  1952 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative _ I 


WANTED:  RESPONSIBIUTY  on  job 
requiring  initiative,  organizational  and 
executive  abilitiea  ...  by  woman  with 
8  year*’  experience  as  weekly  publisher 
ud  manager,  daily  CAM,  and  display 
ules.  Please  write  Box  2222,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ Circulation _ ^ 

HR.  "TOP  MAMAGEMEdS’T”.  if  it’* 
your  problem  to  choose  a  circulation 
manager  or  second  man  who  is  able, 
(ipable,  and  willing  to  produce  the 
revenue  necessary  to  offset  increased 
sewsprint  prices  and  still  maintain  ; 
circulation  figures,  why  not  talk  with 
net  I'll  be  available  at  Oklahoma  | 
City  June  16-18,  Also,  available  for  in¬ 
terview  anywhere  east  of  that  point  { 
June  18-21.  Now  handling  large  news-  i 
paper  satisfactorily,  but  want  to  make 
change  for  personal  (good)  reasons 
^tober  1.  Box  2032,  Editor  &  Pub- 

isher. _ 

AOORESSIVE  Circulation  Manager, 
tow  employed,  desires  change.  More 
than  25  years'  experience  Morning, 
Evening  and  Sunday.  Little  Merchant 
ipecialiat.  Available  two  weeks’  notice. 
Best  of  references.  Box  1935,  Editor 
k  Publisher. _ 

OIECULATION  MANAGER:  20  years' 
iiperience  one  organization.  War  II 
Tet.  ABC,  Little  Merchant  Plan.  40 
rears  of  age.  Prefer  Texas,  Oklahoma. 
.Vew  Mexico.  Write  Box  1913,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

OIROULATION  M.ANAGER  or  Assist- 
4nt.  Young,  aggressive,  married,  draft 
txempt.  University  graduate.  '51 
BSB.\)  13  years’  experience  all 
thases.  High  interest  Little  Merchant 
Plan.  Prefer  East  of  Mississipqii.  Can 
burnish  college  persontx!  d.ata  folder 
ncluding  references,  photo,  transcript, 
ftc.  Reason  for  change — to  advance. 
Box  2238.  Edditor  &  Publisher. 

liAST  9  years  as  Circulation  Manager 
>f  Midwest  daily  (10.000),  plus  15 
years  additional  experience,  give**  me 
unusually  acute  knowledge  of  Little 
Merchant's  operation.  Have  excellent 
record;  references.  39  years  old.  Box 
2241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

live  WIRE  TOP  C1RCUL.4TIOX  and 
Promotion  Manager — 20  years’  experi 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  excellent 
record  and  references.  Thorough 
knowledge  all  phases  dailies,  with 
steady  lineage,  ad  count  increase. 
.Available  at  once.  Box  2247,  Editor  & 
Pjildisher. _ _ 

CLASSIFIED  SPECIALIST 

WITH  more  than  15  years  management 
with  present  connection  metropolitan 
newsi>ap*‘r  rated  among  the  top  15 
classified  leaders  in  the  daily  field. 
Have  earned  a  reputation  for  sound 
economical  development.  Seek  opportu¬ 
nity  to  direct  the  classified  operations 
of  a  group  of  newspapers.  Prefer  inter¬ 
view  latter  part  of  June.  Box  2223, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN  27  year*’  expe-  i 
Hence  wants  desk  job.  365.  Write  Box 
1905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JUNE  GRADUATE  (B.A.) — with  3 
years’  experience  as  regular  corre¬ 
spondent  for  small  daily  desires  re¬ 
porting  on  small  daily  or  weekly — 
sports  or  general  news.  Draft-exempt 
(21) — go  anywhere.  Box  2030,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

AMUSEMENTS,  feature  editor/writer. 
No  chance  for  advancement  in  present 
position.  Extensive  experience  report¬ 
ing,  copyreading,  editing.  Draft-proof- 
married,  have  car,  some  Graphic 
knowledge.  Best  references.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Box  2104,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR. 
New  York  City  Theatrical  Trade  Pub¬ 
lication  seeks  editorship  of  general 
news  or  trade  weekly  in,  or  within 
commiinting  distance  of.  New  York 
City.  Fully  experienced  all  phases  Edi¬ 
torial  Department  work  with  news¬ 
paper  wire  service  background  of  nine 
years.  28,  married.  Box  2118,  Editor 
A  Publisher, _ 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE.  A.B.  degree. 

1  year  experience  in  news  library, 
wants  reporting  experience  on  small 
daily.  Box  2100,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESKMAN-REPORTER,  six  years  dai¬ 
lies.  Strong  on  features,  handle  cam¬ 
era,  AB.  Journalism.  31,  vet,  wish  to 


ence  in  West,  South  and  East.  Small,  relocate.  Box  2124,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


medium  and  large  dailies.  Complete 
Knowledge  all  phases  of  circulation — 


DESKMAN,  29,  married,  with  both 


carrier  boy  up.  Want  connection  where 


results  insure  permanency.  Xlarried, 
iO.  Available  30  days.  Box  2216,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


I  general  assignment  and  some  rewrite, 
seeks  desk  or  state  desk  job  on  50- 
75,000  daily.  Now  on  200.000  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  MS  in  journalism,  vet.  We 
I  wish  to  live  in  smaller,  friendlier  town, 
;  East  or  Midwest.  Box  2122,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


Correspondents _ :  East  or  Midwest.  Box  2122,  Editor  & 

«pvTrv\  c  I  Publisher. 

atAitAt — Spot  assignments,  technical  - 

‘ent  us' wHieV’  editor,  18,000  circulation  daily,  12 

2233,  Editor  &  .  ’  -erience.  in  blind  alley: 


_ Display  Advertisine _ 

AOVERTISIXO  MAN.AOEB  AVAILABLE 


years’  experience,  in  blind  alley;  accu 
wants  spot  on  larger  paper  where  on  w 
there’s  opportunity  to  advance  through  expe 
writing.  Box  2125,  Editor  &  Publisher,  draf 

EDITORS  NOTE:  Reporter/feature-  I*'!! 


Prefer  town  50,0000  to  125.000;  age  writer,  3  years’  experience,  25  years’ 
BS;  good  health;  thoroughly  experi-  common  sense,  seeks  new  lead  on  me- 
iDced  snd  have  proven  ability;  have  I  dium-large  Eastern  daily.  Vivid*,  ac- 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ALERT  REPOR’TER  2  years  on  28,000 
New  England  daily  seeks  larger  paper. 
Handled  all  beats,  know  Speed  Graph¬ 
ic.  desk,  radio  news  writing,  broad¬ 
casting.  Vet,  25,  married,  college  grad¬ 
uate.  Go  anywhere.  West  coast  fine. 

box  2133,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Y(>UNU  Man,  21,  June  graduate  of 
Wisconsin  School  of  Journalism,  wants 
reporter's  job  preferably  in  Arizona 
or  New  Mexico.  Experience  in  editing, 
layout,  head  and  spurts  reporting.  Can 
handle  camera.  Box  2132,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

A-1  DESK  M.AN,  5  years  with  paper 
above  200,000  circulation,  wants  mag¬ 
azine  job  or  top-flight  wire,  feature 
desk  position  with  large  daily  or  news 
service.  Prefers  East  Coast.  Box  2219, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CITY  EDITOR  daily  19,000  circula¬ 
tion,  five  years’  experience  all  beats, 
copyreading,  layout,  married,  29. 
Seek*  desk  or  reporting  job  on  larger 
l>aper.  Box  2245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  ENGLISH  INSTRUCTOR. 
30,  capable  writer,  fact  and  fiction.  ' 
broad  background  in  Literature,  So-  I 
ciology.  Political  Science,  and  some 
technical  radio,  reporting,  seeks  stimu¬ 
lating  job  editing,  researching,  review¬ 
ing,  writing.  Salary  secondary.  Can 
relocate  in  June.  Married  vet.  Oar. 
Box  2232,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DE.SK.MAN,  24.  draft-exempt,  two 
years’  sports  and  theatrical  experience 
on  New  York  City  papers,  seeks  re¬ 
porter’s  job  on  New  Y'ork  State  or 
New  England  daily.  Box  2248,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ _ _ _  'i 

DRAFT-FREE,  experienced  reporter;  ' 
single,  travel,  knows  features,  edito-  | 
rials;  covered  public  events.  Box 

22:^.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOU,  noii-fiction,  experienced, 
presently  employed  large  New  Y'ork 
piihlislier.  Y'oung  (30)  Press,  Maga¬ 
zine,  Public  Relations  background. 
Draft-exempt.  AB.  M.A.  LIB.  Will  relo- 

cate.  Box  2246,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EITPLOY  ED  REPORTER. '27,  desires 
change.  Two  years  top  metropolitan 
experience.  Married,  vet.  College  edi-  | 
tor.  Prompt  replies.  Box  2239.  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCE — 16  years  of  it.  Family 
man,  35,  top-noteh  metropolitan  copy- 
reader,  with  secure  ten-year  slot  spot, 
time  on  smaller  dailies,  wishes  return 
to  the  good  life  on  afternoon  daily  in 
town  of  25,000  to  50,000  or  there¬ 
abouts  made  for  raising  four  children 
by  old  standards.  Would  like  to  man- 
age-edit  your  daily.  Present  salary 
$135.  Nice  town,  decent  living  main 
desire;  anywhere  in  country  that  meets 
those  specifications  and  offers  perma¬ 
nent  roots-down  position  considered. 

Box  2244,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERT  HEADLINE  WRITER,  fast, 
accurate  copyreader.  now  wire  editor 
on  well  known  midwest  daily.  4  years’ 
experience,  handling  local  and  rewrite, 
draft-free,  Missouri  grad,  married.  ; 

Box  2205,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  ■ 

EDITOR 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


common  sense,  seeks  new  lead  on  me- 
dinm-large  Eastern  daily.  Vivid*,  ac- 


fnrned  in  good  performance  for  years  curate  copy,  crisp  features.  B.A.,  vet. 
in  retsil  display,  classified  promotion  single,  draft-proof.  Top  references. 

»4les  snd  special  edition  selling — both  Box  2127,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Ks  ssleaman  supervisor  and  manager; 

i®  NEWSMAN,  31  aeeks  opening  on  met- 

tn  hu.  ^  willing  ropolitan  paper.  Pour  years’  experi- 

lin»»r**™*^  compensation  on  increased  ence  on  dailies.  College  J-grad.  mar- 
V®?*'  I*  yoP  ‘0  ried.  SDX  member,  and  draft-free. 

AdT«rti.:„  “‘rw™*’  S,*™  ^oom.  I  Available  immediately.  Box  2110,  Edi- 

Director.  Dallas  Times  ,  tor  A  Publisher. 

Other  references  on  request.  - 

Box  2045.  Editor  A  Publisher.  REPORTER  business  daily,  BSJ  1951. 

7V.,r„„_ - 4P,  seeks  general  or  sports  reporting 

"'/■BTISING  MANAGER  or  number  I  with  opportunity.  Box  2117,  Editor  A 
-Married,  college,  age  38,  |  Publisher. _ 

w  top  REPORTER.  FEATURE  WRITER. 

producer  all  departments.  Better  than  ni:  irt1''^nomic.r  «cUi 

^rage  copy,  layouts.  Excellent  ap- 

pei'sonality.  Now  a.ssistant  ® 

in  30,000  daily.  Present  salary  $5,500.  Publisher. _ 

iJ'*’"”  "  Ohio.  Available  on  REPORTER-Rewrite  Copyreader.  Top 
iwiee.  Box  2226,  Editor  A  Publisher.  N.  T.  Daily  experience.  27.  married. 


NEWSMAN,  31  aeeks  opening  on  met-  ' 
ropolitan  paper.  Pour  years’  experi-  | 


Available  immediately.  Box  2110,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 


_  Clsssificd  Advortising  2111.  Editor  A  Pablisber. 

^®«RDSSIVE  Classified  Manager  RURAL  monthly  reporter;  3  years 
efu.4,'  *1?®  Sound  classified  experi  writing  features;  news;  editing.  Oper- 
reliw.t.  ® .oompetifive  daily.  Will  ate  camera.  Journaliam  B.S.  Married. 
Mail*  ’■'RLt  offer.  Box  Veteran.  26.  Can  relocate.  H.  O.  Marx, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  222yi  E.  Pine,  Springfield,  Ulinoi*. 

editor  (S  publisher  for  June  7,  1952 


REPORTER,  FEATURE  WRITER. 
For  critioal  and  interpretive  writing. 
Deep  interest  in  art*,  political,  social 
science.  Young,  vet,  B.  A.  Box  2113, 
Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

REPORTER-Rewrite  Copyreader.  Top 
N.  T.  Daily  experience.  27,  married, 
no  draft  vet.  BS  in  journalism.  Box 
2111.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

RURAL  monthly  reporter;  3  years 
writing  features;  news;  editing.  Oper¬ 
ate  camera.  Journaliam  B.S.  Married. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

ADVERTISING 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  —  plus  educa¬ 
tion  all  add  up  to  my  10  years  of 
weekly  and  daily  experience.  Now 
editing  prize  winning  weekly. 
Young,  conscientious,  tireless 
newspaperman.  Can  produce  and 
show  record.  Available  immediate¬ 
ly.  If  you  have  spot  with  future, 
pins  incentive  then  write  Box 
2220,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
FREE-LANCER  wants  news  work, 
daily,  weekly  or  house  organ.  Can  han¬ 
dle  reporting,  editing,  also  Speed 
Graphic,  J-school  grad,  vet,  35, 
draft-free,  married.  $45-$50  wage  O.K. 
Prefer  Midwest.  Box  2251,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ 

GRAPHIC  WRITER  REPORTER,  two 
years’  experience  YVestern  daily  and 
pnhlicity,  college  graduate.  29.  single, 
veteran,  desires  $3,600  featiirish  job 
on  small  daily  in  Rocky  Mountain 
ar-a.  Box  2204.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


I’M  STYMIED — They  like  me.  I  like 
them,  but  night  work  forces  change. 
All  around  editorial:  reporter,  photog- 
grapher,  editor.  8  years  large  dailies. 
Seek  good  future  large  city  desk  or 
small  city  editorship  on  afternoon 
paper.  Ylarriod,  33,  reliable,  vet,  top 
salary,  references.  Box  2229,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — REWRITE — DF^SK.  20 
years  city  and  rural  beats;  draft  ex¬ 
empt  veteran.  New  Y'orker.  Depend¬ 
able,  accurate,  thorough.  Anywhere 
short  notice.  Prefer  medium-sized  city. 
Please  styte  salary.  Box  2221,  Editor 

A  Publislwr, _ 

REPORTER — Three  years  varied  ex¬ 
perience;  vet;  college  grad;  single; 
move  on  short  notice.  Box  2208,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher, _ 

SPORTS — Sports  editor,  currently  em¬ 
ployed,  victim  of  consolidation  wants 
spurts  spot,  $60  to  start.  College,  vet, 
25,  experienced  and  car,  available 
after  July  1.  Box  2207,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ _ _ 

WANT  NEWSPAPER  reporting,  learn 
newspaper.  Desire  locate  southern, 
southwestern  area.  18  months  experi¬ 
ence  general  news  reporting  for  inde¬ 
pendent  eastern  radio  station.  24,  col¬ 
lege  grad,  single.  Box  2234,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

N'EW«MAN,  31,  vet,  seeks  desk  re¬ 
search  or  reporting  job.  3'A  yeara 
experience  including  Y\  ashington  poli¬ 
tical  reporting  and  Paris  wire  service 
work.  BA,  MA  political  Science,  25-S 
years  study  Sorbonne.  F'liient  French. 
Box  2253.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Instructors _ 

GENTLEMAN-JOURNALIST  seeks 
connection  .first-rate  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  :  bachelor,  master,  doctor  degress, 
but  no  academician  he;  age  47;  for¬ 
merly  associated  two  high-ranking 
journalism  schools.  Box  2020,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

NEWS/FEATURE-WRUrER — 3  ye«r»’ 
experi0DC6,  some  publicity,  seeks  Aditt 
to  Public  Relations.  Creative,  mature, 
personable.  Solid  New  York  press  con¬ 
tacts.  B.A.,  26,  vet,  single,  draft- 

exempt.  Top  references  and  tear 
sheet*.  Box  2128,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
HTblIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVE 
Experienced  in  preparing  and  directing 
Public  Relations  programs;  publicity; 
consulting.  College  major  in  Publlo 
Relations;  B.S.  in  Journalism-Adver¬ 
tising.  Family  man,  age  25.  Reloca^ 
anywhere.  Box  ’J’JAO.  Eilitor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PUBLICITY  3, 
years  editorial-public  relations  eupe’’*- 
ence.  Engineering  *i»<‘*‘8round.  29, 

B..\.,  single.  New  York  area.  Box  2249, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ MechAuIcal _ 

MECHANICAL  OR  PRESS  ROOM 
Superintendent.  Broad  experience  with 
Color  snd  Black  snd  White.  AU  make*. 
Web  Presses.  Can  supply  good  r«f«r- 
ences.  Excellent  background.  Box, 

1934.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MR  PUBLISHER — Are  yonr  produc¬ 
tion  cost*  too  high!  Production  man¬ 
ager,  age  45,  more  than  30  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  every  phase  of  newspaper - 
production.  Including  telctypesetters, 
seeking  challenging  opportunity  with, 
progressive  orgsniastion.  A-1  referenc¬ 
es.  Now  production  manager  of  prise- 
winning  chain.  Personal  interview  your 
convenience,  my  expense.  Minimum, 
starting  salary  $200  week.  Box  2035. 

Editor  A  Pu bl i sh er. _ _ _ 

UNION  PRESSMAN  married  eeeka 
foreman’s  job  in  a  small  city.  Knows 
stereo  and  color  work.  Steady.  •O"” 
and  reliable.  Box  2019.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ _ 

ABOVE  average  skill  deaf  operatoi  . 
now  employed  desires  change  in  open 
shop  or  struck  plant.  South  prefe^ed. 
State  wages  you  pay.  Box  2231,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ _ _ 

SUFeRTN'TbNDENT — 'PRESS  ROOM 
Experienced,  large  and  small  pres^ 
rooms  as  superintendent.  Oolor  and  ■ 
jiersonnel  expert.  Young  family  man 
Best  references.  Box  2209.  Editor  A  . 
Publisher, 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Thousands  of  editors  and  news¬ 
paper  writers  have  received  friend¬ 
ly  letters  from  manufacturers  and 
national  advertisers  calling  their 
attention  to  misuse  of  their  trade¬ 
mark  in  a  story  or  article.  Usually, 
the  letter  reminds  them  that  the 
trade-mark  was  used  in  a  lower¬ 
case  style  whereas  it  should  have 
been  in  upper-case,  and  it  would 
be  helpful  in  the  future  to  use  a 
descriptive  name  of  the  article  or 
product  in  addition  to  the  trade¬ 
mark. 

Most  writers  accept  these  sug¬ 
gestions  agreeably — some  get  mad 
at  what  they  may  interpret  as  an 
intrusion  into  their  freedom  to 
write  as  they  please.  Invariably, 
they  do  not  understand  what  the 
letter  means  or  why  it  was  sent. 

In  fact,  not  too  many  editors 
and  writers  know  the  background 
of  these  letters  or  the  vital  role 
each  mention  of  a  trade-mark  in 
the  public  prints  plays  in  the 
never-ending  battle  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  protect  those  trade-marks. 


factoring  Company  (maker  of 
Vaseline  products),  and  others 
spend  thousands  in  advertising  and 
protecting  their  trade-marks. 


“It  has  long  been  recognized 
that  the  trade-marks  of  a  business 
organization  are  among  its  most 
valuable  assets.”  wrote  Abraham 
S.  Greenberg  in  the  United  States 
Trade  Mark  Reporter  February, 
1950.  The  late  Mr.  Greenberg, 
then  a  member  of  the  legal  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  said  also:  “Neglect 
and  misuse  can  seriously  impair 
their  value,  especially  in  countries 
like  the  United  States,  where  trade¬ 
mark  rights  are  established  by  use 
instead  of  by  registration.” 

Accordingly,  many  business  in¬ 
stitutions  spend  untold  funds  and 
countless  man  hours  in  tracking 
down  through  clipping  services 
and  other  devices  the  misuse  of 
their  trade-marks  in  publications 
of  all  kinds.  Then  follow  the 
letters  asking  for  cooperation  and 
correct  usage  in  the  future. 

Why?  What  difference  does  it 
make?  It’s  as  simple  as  this: 

If  a  trade-mark  becomes  the 
generic  name  of  the  article,  the 
trade-mark  owner  loses  his  rights 
therein,  as  happened  in  the  Cello¬ 
phane  case,  where  the  court  held 
that  since  the  word.  Cellophane, 
had  fallen  into  the  public  domain 
and  became  a  word  of  the  English 
language,  all  were  free  to  use  the 
word  generically. 

And  DuPont  lost  the  private 
use  of  a  valuable  trade-mark. 

Do  you  remember  milk  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  linoleum,  aspirin,  shredded 
wheat?  They  were  all  valuable 
trade-marks  that  have  been  lost  to 
the  manufacturers  because  they  be¬ 
came  generic  terms  in  the  public 
domain.  Now  anyone  can  use 
them. 

That’s  why  those  letters  are 
sent — why  Coca  Cola,  Ethyl  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  Chesebrough  Manu- 


The  late  Edward  S.  Rogers, 
chairman  of  the  board.  Sterling 
Drug.  Inc.,  stated  the  problem  this 
way  in  the  September,  1946,  issue 
of  Trade  Mark  Reporter: 

“To  paraphrase  what  Justice 
Holmes  once  said — a  trade-mark 
is  a  delicate  thing  which  easily  is 
destroyed  and  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  with  corresponding  care. 
But  with  the  best  intentions,  pub¬ 
lishers  whose  interest,  1  should 
think,  would  impel  them  to  refrain 
from  doing  anyffiing  to  impair 
the  value  of  trade-marks,  seem 
often  to  act  in  a  way  which,  if 
continued,  would  destroy  them.  1 
refer  to  the  habitual  use  of  trade¬ 
marks  in  news  stories  not  as  trade¬ 
marks  but  in  a  descriptive  and  gen¬ 
eric  sense.  If  words  which  are 
trade-marks  are  used  long  enough 
in  news  articles  or  general  litera¬ 
ture  as  if  they  were  not  trade¬ 
marks,  they  may  cease  to  be 
trade-marks  and  become  terms  of 
general  description  instead  of 
specific  designations.  Once  the  im¬ 
pression  is  created  in  the  public 
mind  that  a  given  word  is  properly 
applicable  to  a  type  of  article, 
rather  than  to  a  specific  make,  it 
is  not  long  before  other  people  so 
accept  it.  Soon  everybody  is  using 
it  in  a  descriptive  sense,  its  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  is  destroyed,  and  the 
poor  producer  of  the  thing  loses 
his  ability  to  claim  his  property 
right — all  because  his  only  offense 
has  been  to  have  made  so  good 
an  article  that  the  name  he  has 
given  to  it  has  got  into  the  lang¬ 
uage.  Thus  he  is  deprived  of  his 
property  just  when  it  is  most  val¬ 
uable.” 

Mr.  Rogers  suggested:  “Don’t 
avoid  their  use,  but  use  them  as 
trade-marks  when  you  have  occa¬ 
sion  to  use  them.  Capitalize  them 
like  proper  names,  for  they  are  as 
truly  proper  names  as  the  name 
of  an  individual.” 

Other  authorities  go  further  than 
this,  Edmund  Dill  Scotti,  member 
of  the  lawyers  advisory  committee 
of  the  U.  S.  Trade-Mark  Associ¬ 
ation,  trade-mark  counsel  for 
Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  and  others,  says:  “The  gen¬ 
eric  name  of  the  article  or  prep¬ 
aration  in  connection  with  which 
a  trade-mark  is  used  should 
always  be  set  forth  with  the  trade¬ 
mark  in  articles  and  press  re¬ 
leases.”  For  instance: 

Proper  usage  is  Kodak  camera 
or  K(^ak  film,  not  just  kodak; 

It  should  be  Thermos  vacuum 
bottle,  not  just  thermos; 

Say  Vaseline  petroleum  jelly  or 
Vaseline  hair  tonic,  not  just 
vaseline. 


There  are  numerous  examples, 
and  some  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness: 

Linotype  is  a  trade-mark  for  one 
brand  of  line<asting  machine,  just 
as  Duplex  is  the  name  of  one  press 
manufacturer;  Teletype  printer  is 
the  proper  designation  for  the 
Western  Electric  product,  not  all 
printers  are  Teletypes;  Teletype¬ 
setter  is  a  trade-mark.  It  is  not 
proper  to  refer  to  these  as  lino¬ 
types,  teletypes  or  teletypesetters. 


Newspapermen  may  ask  why 
they  should  be  concerned  with 
helping  manufacturers  protect  their 
trade-marks.  There  are  two  good 
reasons. 

Mr.  Scotti  gives  one:  “Of  course 
a  trade-mark  owner  will  see  to  it 
that  no  competitor  uses  his  trade¬ 
mark  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  any  similar  goods,  but  the  mis¬ 
use  of  a  trade-mark  by  the  press 
can  in  time  undermine  and  com¬ 
pletely  destroy  a  valuable  trade¬ 
mark.  Such  loss  results  not  only 
in  damage  to  the  trade-mark  own¬ 
er,  but  to  the  general  purchasing 
public  as  well,  since  the  latter  has 
been  accustomed  over  a  period  of 
many  years  to  obtain  the  goods  of 
a  single  manufacturer  when  re¬ 
questing  merchandise  by  a  certain 
trade-mark  .  .  .  In  order  to 
maintain  the  value  of  a  trade¬ 
mark  the  owner  can  not  afford  to 
permit  the  quality  of  his  goods  to 
become  inferior.  If  a  trade-mark 
is  lost  and  becomes  generic  then 
anyone  may  use  it  with  the  result 
that  the  purchasing  public  when 
asking  for  and  receiving  a  product 
marked  with  the  word  which  was 
formerly  a  trade-mark  has  no 
assurance  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
product,  nor  as  to  its  quality.” 

Mr.  Rogers  gave  another: 
“Without  trade-marks  there  could 
be  no  advertising.  Without  adver¬ 
tising  a  free  press  as  we  have  it 
in  America  today  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  No  one  would  advertise 
unless  the  goods  or  store  adver¬ 
tised  could  be  identified;  and,  de¬ 
prived  of  advertising,  newspapers 
could  not  exist  without  govern¬ 
ment  or  private  subsidy,  and  this 
is  the  end  of  an  independent  press. 
The  same  with  radio.” 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

June  8-11 — Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  48th  annual 
convention  and  exhibit,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

June  9-10  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn.,  Summer  meeting, 
Hotel  Lafayette,  Portland,  Me. 

June  9-10- — Alpha  Delta  Sig¬ 
ma,  National  Advertising  Fra¬ 
ternity,  bi-annual  Eastern  and 
Southeastern  Regional  Con¬ 
vention,  Advertising  Club  and 
Hotel  Shelton,  New  York  City. 

June  9-11 — AN  PA  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference,  24th  meeting, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

June  13-15 — Kentucky  Press 
Association,  midsummer  meet¬ 
ing,  Kentucky  Dam  State  Park, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

June  14-15  —  Illinois  Press 
Association  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  Hotel  Pere  Marquette, 
Peoria,  111. 

June  16-19  —  International 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
convention,  Skirvin  Hotel,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

June  19-23 — National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

June  19-21 — Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
annual  convention.  Hotel  Gear¬ 
hart,  Gearhart,  Oregon. 

June  19-21 — National  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
13th  annual  convention,  Kiel 
Auditorium,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

June  20-21  —  New  Mexico 
Press  Association,  Summer 
meeting.  La  Fonda  Hotel,  San¬ 
ta  Fe,  N.  M. 

June  23-25 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  Summer  meeting,  Shera¬ 
ton  Plaza,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

June  26-28 — New  York  As¬ 
sociated  Dailies,  Summer  meet¬ 
ing.  Rome,  N.  Y. 

June  27-29  —  Northwestern 
Daily  Press  Association,  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting.  Madden  Lodge, 
Brainerd,  Minn. 

June  27-28^--South  Carolina 
Press  Association,  mid-summer 
meeting,  Clemson  House, 
Clemson  College,  Clemson,  S. 
C. 

June  29-JuIy  3 — Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers,  convention. 
Hotel  Claridge,  Atlantic  City. 


Park^oiB 

A  DIFFERENT  KIND  OF  MOTION  PICTURE 
DEDICATED  TO  AMERICAN  JOURNALISM 
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Can  America 
escape  socialism? 

Some  nations  couldn’t.  And  there  are  people  in 
this  country  who  are  trying  to  push  America  down 
the  same  one-way  street. 

They  don’t  speak  out  for  socialism  openly  — 
they  know  most  Americans  don’t  want  it.  Instead, 
they  give  persuasive  reasons  for  the  steps  that  lead 
to  socialLsm. 

There’s  one  clue  that  will  help  you  recognize 
this  hidden  socialism.  It’s  the  old  line:  ''^Let  the 
federal  government  do  it  —  or  run  it  —  or  take  it  over 
—  or  own  and  operate  it.”  When  you  hear  that, 
look  out. 

For  the  more  things  the  federal  government 
runs,  the  closer  we  are  to  socialism  —  whether  we 
want  it  or  not  —  and  the  fewer  rights  and  freedoms 
we  have  left  for  ourselves. 

America  can  escape  socialism — here’s  how  you 
ran  help:  Recognize  the  steps  that  lead  to  it.  Help 
your  friends  and  neighbors  see  the  danger.  And 
use  your  ballot  wisely! 


WHERE  DOES  SOCIALISM  START?  One  of  s.K-ialism's 
first  aims  is  to  have  the  federal  government  take  over 
'•lectricitv.  and  thus  get  the  whip  hand  over  every  business, 
farm  and  family.  In  America,  socialized  electricity  has 
'pread  steadily— and  the  pressure  is  on  f«)r  much  more. 
I  hat’s  why  America’s  business-managed,  tax-paying  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  and  Power  Companies*  publish  this  warning 
to  all  Americans. 

on  request  from  thin  magazine 


•  "MEET  CORLISS  ARCHER"-Sondoys-ABC-9: J5  P.M.,  Eosfern  Time. 


You’ll  find  your  "Pittsburgh  Press  Man" 
has  plenty  of  Consumer  Market  Information 
at  the  retail  level! 


These  studies  of  the  who,  what, 
when  and  where  of  department-store 
type  merchandise,  with  occasional  side 
studies  of  other  lines,  may  hold  the  an¬ 
swer  to  your  Pittsburgh  sales  problem! 
Your  “Press  Man,”  or  Scripps-Howard 
representative,  will  be  pleased  to  go  over 
these  studies  with  you. 


More  than  just  plain  market  research. 
The  Pittsburgh  Press  Continuous 
Family  Panel  Survey  holds  its  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  today's  consumer,  at  the 
retail  level. 
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